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Artictz —BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


History of Civilization. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 2 Vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 677, 476. 


Bucxtx’s History of Civilization in England is a specimen 
work of the best and worst results of modern science. Its 
high generalizations, its many indubitable and far-reaching 
principles, its broad and often careful comparison of facts, and 
its connection of these in causal relations opening up civili- 
zation in its effective forces, constitute it a work of great labor 
and value. 

So fortuitous has the action of man seemed, so accidental in 
its governing circumstances, that not till science had gained 
confidence and experience in departments more obviously sub- 
ject to law, did it dare to advance upon history, or was it able 
to displace narrative with philosophy, the naked connections 
of time with the sequence of events issuing in order from 
known causes. In this field, Buckle has labored with great 
boldness and yet greater diligence, and the results are such as 
to enable him justly to magnify the work in hand, to invite to 
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its completion sound and patient science, and to commend his 
own efforts to the candor of an appreciative criticism. 

This book in its spirit belongs to that Positive Philosophy 
which finds a distinguished advocate in Comte. Let us 
not underrate the value of this positive method. In what 

it accepts, it commands our respect, in what it scornfully re- 
- fuses, it provokes our scorn. The physical bias, which thought 
early received in England, and later in France, while it has 
been the source of most manifest external advantages and a 
quickened civilization, has also occasioned, by its inadequate 
and partial tendency, not merely an oversight, but an absolute 
denial of important mental phenomena, and a supercilious con- 
tempt of all questions and investigations not immediately 
within its own prescribed path. This positive spirit has much 
of the dogmatism which it ostentatiously despises, arrogates to 
itself the term science, and attributes modern civilization to its 
own efforts. It would be foolish, because annoyed by these ex- 
travagant claims, to underrate our indebtedness to its patient 
investigations of physical forces. While many of the peculiar 
features of modern civilization are obviously due to this spirit, 
not all that is best and most potent in the present is referable 
to this method, and much that is barren and degrading has ac- 
companied its too broad and exclusive application. Matter has 
overpowered mind, and the methods and principles applicable 
in the investigation of the first have been unphilosophically 
carried over to the second. The effort has been made to sub- 
ject mind to the same species of causation which reigns in 
matter, and the peculiar powers, by which it rises above the 
sphere of the strictly natural, have thereby been either de- 
graded, denied, or overlooked. Nothing can be looked for in 
the higher department of mental philosophy from a method 
which makes physical truth the complete type of knowledge, 
and sneeringly groups all beyond under the now opprobrious 
title of mataphysical; or, if this fails to fill the measure of its 
acrimony, characterizes the obnoxious inquiry as theological. 

The effect of such a method on religion is most obvious and 
inevitable. While theology has nothing to fear from natural 
science, and is, at times, signally strengthened by it, its most 
needful auxiliary is correct, mental philosophy. All that sub- 
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ordinates man to nature, or weakens the spiritual element, will 
quickly show itself in religious faith, banishing what is dis- 
tinctly supernatural and redemptive, and rapidly narrowing it 
down to the dead formula of physical law. The God of the 
Bible will be rejected, and his place left vacant, or supplied 
by the god of science, who is little more than the last of its 
generalizations. 

Now this is the result, not of just, but of one-sided and so 
far delusive science. Man is not bound to nature, nor meas- 
ured by nature. This fact is the basis of religion, and a phi- 
losophy that does not broadly recognize it, of inherent neces- 
sity, becomes irreligious. How can such a method as develops 
itself in Darwin’s work On the Origin of Species, fail to be ir- 
religious,—a method which systematically rejects everything 
but physical causation, and grafts man with all his high ca- 
pabilities on the stock of natural forces, which have gone 
before him? Man so rooted in earth, growing out of the 
earth and fed on the earth, can neither require nor find that 
spiritual element, that supernatural aliment which Christianity 
furnishes. The whole spirit of the Bible is in direct antago- 
nism to this spirit. There, all is intervention, suspension, the 
use of the lower by the higher ; here, all is law, inexorable, 
universal, not less for the higher than for the lower. Every 
personal element is driven back to the remotest points or ut- 
terly excluded. 

No such philosophy can breathe freely or move unconstrain- 
edly till it has learned either to forget or despise revelation, 
and we frequently find in this class of writers a complete over- 
sight of the real or apparent conflict of their theories with in- 
spiration. They are checked no more by Scripture records 
than by pagan mythologies. 

To this school of philosophy Buckle evidently belongs, both 
by his excellencies and his faults. We find in him, indeed, a 
liberal and just estimation of intellectual forces, yet, in the 
same connection, that systematic depreciation of moral and re- 
ligious influences which marks his relations. 

One of the most satisfactory chapters is that on “ The influ- 
ence exercised by physical laws over the organization of 
society, and over the character of individuals.” Yet, the facts 
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here established plainly point, we think, to the necessity of a 
moral force wherewith to meet and rule external tendencies— 
a force whereby man in all climates and conditions is made the 
master, and not the slave, of nature. Undoubtedly, the easy 
vonditions of mere life, and the consequent abundance and sub- 
sequent depression of life on such a soil and in such a climate 
as those of India, render the conflict between man and exter- 
nal physical forces more severe and adverse to the former, than 
in Europe; yet, there are latent moral forces in man which, 
fully developed, will not merely resist this prolific and overaw- 
ing power of nature, but find their advantage in it. Man is 
first his own slave, and then the slave of the world. A fallen 
monarch becomes even more abject than his former subjects. 

Amid the excellencies of this discussion, we miss a recogni- 
tion of the latent energy of moral manhood. This is not to us 
a word or a phantom, but a fact, rare it may be, yet as effective 
and startling when it does appear as the most demonstrative 
natural law. 

While speaking of the merits of the work, we cannot omit 
the fullness with which the causes of the French Revolution 
are traced, and still more the able treatment of the protective 
system. 

The relation of government to civilization, we apprehend, 
is rightly rendered. Because a good government is an early 
frnit and first requisite of civilization, much more has been 
ascribed to its influence, and a stricter dependence upon it 
by the people been thought to exist, than the facts in the 
case show. Good government is less an antecedent than a 
consequent of progress; less an efficient than a final cause. 
Its office is rather to conserve what has been wrought out and 
intrusted to it, than to enlarge it. It is even too much to ex- 
pect that it will often be able to recognize and favor the legit- 
imate expression of the great principles incorporated in it. 
Civil institutions have rarely sufficient elasticity to suffer the 
needful growth of liberty. The duty assigned them is so habit- 
ually that of stern maintenance of constitutional law, that 
they are seldom prepared for the new issues of time, or possess 
that greatness which, without predilection, adjudicates between 

e old and the new. Almost all progress has the necessity of 
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revolution forced upon it by the resistance of government. 
Indeed, a certain measure of resistance must ever belong to an 
authority which would sustain itself, and thrust. back fickle 
changes, till they are resolved into irrepressible principles. 
Rarely will there be found in any government that strange 
wisdom which seizes the right moment to pass from.resistance 
to concession ; which pushes reform to its proof, and then ac- 
cepts it. 

But, above all, has government been over-estimated in the 
amount that has been entrusted to it, and expected from it. 
Religion, literature, commerce, the mechanical arts, have been 
regarded as the foundlings of government. Nothing could 
prosper save in the sunshine of its patronage. The people, 
unable to guide themselves or watch over their own interests, 
were in helpless dependence, to be sheltered under its pro- 
tection, and led in and out like a flock. This whole notion of 
the extended and parental function of the ruler, of a king, as 
the father of his people, sprang from the ignorance and con- 
sequent weakness of subjects. Civilization shows itself in- 
stantly in a resumption of power by those to whom it belongs. 
The people have thus become the source of religion and of 
literature, and their uncurbed enterprise, the ruling power of 
commerce. The ruler is now a public servant, doing that, and 
that only, which the people leave to him or lay upon him. So 
far as community is organic by natural laws, by inherent 
forces, the meddling spirit of government is suppressed, and 
those labors alone left it which, by necessity, fall to civil law. 
Thus, more and more, the truth is recognized, that that is the 
best government which is content to supplement natural forces, 
and preserve the conditions of their freest action. Thus, in 
religion, faith becomes all that it can religiously be, the faith 
of the individual. In art and literature, a free, catholic, and 
creative spirit is received, whence alone it can be fully received, 
from human nature, opened up in the diverse and multitudi- 
nous life of man. Composition thus escapes the private stamp, 
which the patronage of a class is wont to affix, and becomes 
strictly literature, the voice of man to man. In mechanical 
and commercial enterprise, the power of private interest is left 
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to expend, unembarrassed, its full force, and government sinks 
to an instrument, one among the many institutions of a civil- 
ized people. 

We now pass to some of the faults of the work before us,— 
faults which it shares with the Positive Philosophy, te which, 
in spirit at least, it belongs. The tendency to materialism, if 
nowhere avowed, is at many points present. It shows itself in 
the use of the terms, theological and metaphysical, in a mean- 
ing akin to that in which they are employed by Comte. The 
last designates all that is wild and futile in theory, and the 
first all that is credulous and fanciful in belief. The one covers 
those superstitions which, in the view of the author, make up 
the religion of the world ; the other, those speculations which 
make up its philosophy. 

Thus, in the first chapter, the doctrine of predestination is 
assigned to theology, and that of free will to philosophy, and 
both set aside as beyond the province of knowledge. The 
ground being thus cleared, neither the will of God or of 
man opposing any farther obstacle, the author is ready to 
occupy the vacant field with immediate, efficient causes, 
reaching with the certainty of natural forces all the events of 
history. The possibility of such an effort is rendered farther 
probable by the statistics of murder, suicide, and marriage ; 
each of these exhibit a regularity which indicates settled causa- 
tion. Thence it is “inferred that the good actions of men, 
which are, as it were, the residue of their bad ones, vary in 
the same manner, and are the result of large general causes, 
working upon the aggregate of society without regard to the 
volition of particular men.” 

So easy is it to disprove liberty. This class of philosophers 
always make short work with their opponents. They seem to 
think them ghostly phantoms of a buried past, that vanish at a 
look. 

We will not linger on the many provocative points of this 
first chapter. Its unsafe and rapid method is sufficiently shown 
in the fact, that free will is set aside by invalidating conscious- 
ness. As this isa pretty broad condition or foundation of 
knowledge, it is possible that even positive science may be in- 
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volved in its overthrow. A philosophy that plucks down this 
pillar of the temple, faith in our own faculties, should first make 
up its mind to perish in the ruins. 

We turn to “ The comparison of moral and intellectual laws 
in their effect on society,”—a discussion in which the faults of 
the work appear in their most glowing form. The intellect is 
made, not merely the chief, but almost the sole, cause of pro- 
gress. The principle argument by which this conclusion is 
reached admits of a concise statement. Progress is a variable 
effect. There are two elements in man to which it may be re- 
ferred, the moral and the intellectual. The first has remained 
stationary : “ Nothing is to be found in the world which has un- 
dergone so little change as those great dogmas of which moral 
systems are composed. To do good to others ; to sacrifice for 
their benefit your own wishes ; to love your neighbor as your- 
self; to forgive your enemies; to honor your parents ; to re- 
spect those who are set over you ; these and a few others are 
the sole essentials of morals. But they have been known for 
thousands of years, and not one jot or tittle has been added to 
them.” The second has been constantly changing, and to this, 
the variable cause alone, therefore, can be referred the variable 
effect. 

If we were not fearful of falling into that class of credulous 
theologians and misty metaphysicians that have just been brow- 
beaten, we should certainly be startled both by this assertion 
and argument. The teacher, however, of a new philosophy re- 
quires some boldness. A soldier that clears the way with a 
broad sword must do some rough dissecting, and it cannot be 
possible that our practical philosopher, who always inquires 
what is found, and never predicts what will be found, is about 
to build his whole structure on a naked theory, a bare hypothe- 
sis, sustained by an assertion and a deduction alike false. We 
had a right to expect something better from one who had thrown 
down so much to make way for his own structure. Yet, does 
not that same blind hardihood, which makes destruction easy, 
render a careful construction difficult ? 

On the whole, it is no preparation for faith either in one’s 
methods or results, that he himself has found little valuable, 
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little trustworthy in those who have gone before him. Some 
men contribute much, no man contributes all ; the race amass 
together their common inheritance of knowledge. 

Let us weigh the premises of a conclusion so fundamental. 
The assertion, though broadly made, is in its spirit and effect 
utterly false. The truth which it contains is exceedingly re- 
stricted and partial. That some or all of these precepts may 
be found in “ pagan authors,” is a fact much too narrow to sus- 
tain the above statement ; and what are we to think of the 
logic of an author who, on this ground, says: “ The assertion 
that Christianity communicated to men moral truths previously 
unknown, argues either gross ignorance or willful fraud.” 

Having gathered together with liberal interpretation the 
scattered precepts of the whole pagan world, known in their 
completeness and relations to none, and singly to very few, is 
it possible to oppose this partial and fragmentary knowledge to 
a system which combines them all, gives them totally new re- 
lations and sanctions, and publishes them everywhere? We 
might, with the same justice, oppose to modern invention the 
blind hints which we find concerning them in Roger Bacon. 
There is no proof that there has ever been a single man to 
whom these precepts, as combined, related and vitalized by 
Christianity, would not have presented a wholly new system, 
on every side surpassing his own ; while the recognition by the 
great mass of men of these obligations is limited to, and de- 
pendent on, Christianity. No such morality as that contained 
in these principles is or has been current, ruling the lives of 
men, aside from a Christian faith. The principles of equality 
and universal love, if seen at all, will remain most barren 
of results, till their true foundation is recognized in our com- 
mon relations to God, and therein is found their available im- 
pulse. The assertion, then, that Christianity brought nothing 
new is not true as to any individual, and has no approximation. 
to truth, when reference is had to man, to the mass of men. 
Precepts of fragmentary morality gathered from all parts of the 
pagan world as signally fail to make the Christian system, as 
the facts of Chaldean astrology to endure comparison with the 
similar facts of Newtonian astronomy, or as the uncurrent 
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knowledge of that time to equal the popular information of to- 
day. 

No more just is the assertion, that moral dogmas have suf- 
fered no change. Morality always and everywhere has been 
chiefly dependent on religion for its sanctions, and, therefore, 
as a power in the world, it has been just as changeable as relig- 
ion. Moral science, also, as a detached science, has not been 
stationary. Its precepts have, indeed, been more full and just 
than its theories, but the precept must always suffer in its au- 
thority, when sustained by an inadequate theory, such as that of 
utility. Now the relation of morality to man’s nature, its in- 
herent authority and relative value, have by no means been sta- 
tionary topics—the farthest from it. Pure morality, in its in- 
ternal sanctions, has received much additional light, and waits 
to receive more, as long as man’s nature and his social relations 
remain a subject of investigation. 

Nor, if we grant the assertion on which it rests, is the argu- 
ment just. These doctrines, however complete in themselves, 
have not been generally known or enforced in their practical 
and religious sanctions. It is of no avail to say that a doctrine 
has been stationary, unless we can add that its dissemination 
has been complete in all periods. An old truth, newly pro- 
claimed, may be a most potent force in civilization. Such a 
force has Christian morality again and again been. Just here 
is developed the peculiar power of Christian truth. Unlike 
those faiths that have swept as a whirlwind over the earth, and 
then become either stationary or retrograde, it has waited the 
fullness of time, and secured to itself a new impulse when it 
seemed least to promise it. A living thing, it has endured the 
winter, and returned to its growth amid the vital forces of every 
spring. 

In the argument urged by Buckle, the moral stands opposed 
to the intellectual, and, therefore, includes the religious element. 
The.tendency which it is intended to characterize and censure 
by the term metaphysical, as used in Positive Philosophy, is, 
we suppose, that which substitutes speculation for observation, 
a theory anticipating the facts for an induction carefully estab- 
lished on facts. Now, where can be found a better illustration 
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of the very method so censured, than this exclusion of the 
moral element at the very outset of an investigation of the 
forces of civilization, on the ground of an ill-founded a priori 
argument, that such a force is not variable, and cannot be effec- 
tive. We add this as another proof, that censuring a particu- 
lar fault is not in itself sufficient evidence that the critic him- 
self has escaped the error. All the facts of history, in which 
we everywhere see the moral element strongly at work, are 
overridden by an alleged impossibility. Indeed, the author 
has not reserved ground enough to justify the censure which 
he afterward bestows upon religious influence. If moral forces 
are an exhausted element, powerless for good, it would seem 
but fair to dismiss them as also powerless for evil. 

Since the author has himself set us the example of arguing 
from the nature of the forces at work, we may, without censure, 
pursue this metaphysical inquiry a little further, and see if the 
intellect can be the chief, the almost sole element of progress. 
Knowledge is a means rather than an end. It gives scope and 
facility of gratification to old desires rather than imparts new 
ones. Like wealth, it is a species of power, but the way in 
which the power shall be employed must depend on the inhe- 
rent impulses either of one’s physical, social, or religious nature. 
Casting out the moral element, we have nothing but appetites 
and passions to prompt to the acquisition or use of knowledge. 
We need not here mention the love of knowledge as knowl- 
edge, nor the love of beauty, since these are efficient motives 
with but few, and with these subsequent, rather than prior, to 
civilization. We have, then, as impulses to progress, to choose 
between the appetites and passions on the one side, and, on the 
other, the moral forces of our nature. Intellectual culture can 
do nothing but lend power to these native forces. When the 
choice is to be thus distinctly made between passion and moral 
power as elements in progress, but very few will take the former. 
Appetite is ever tending to that excess, that luxury, and intem- 
perance, which destroy the prosperity industry has achieved. 
Nor has it been found that mere prudence, which is all that in- 
tellect alone can supply, is sufficient to curb this wayward ten- 
dency. Thus is it with passion. Passion can alone be made 
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social, genial, benevolent, under moral restraint. Without this 
restraint, the arrogance, oppression, and consequent conflict of 
classes, precipitate revolution and ruin. The good of each is 
only sought in the good of all under a religious motive. Ifthe 
fact that the highest general good contains the highest individ- 
ual good, is capable of proof by the intellect, no such proof will 
exist, or secure conviction, till civilization already exists, and 
therefore cannot be the efficient cause of that civilization. 
Here we find a difficulty which belongs to most of the motives 
springing from pure intellect. They do not take effect till the 
work for which they are to serve has been accomplished. Un- 
like morality, they do not supply a force which reaches one in 
ignorance, and lifts him out of ignorance. 

All the discussions which follow are in keeping with this 
early disparagement of the religious element. Passages, like 
the following, mark, from time to time, the undercurrent of 
feeling : 

“ After a careful study of the history and condition of barbarous nations, I do 
most confidently assert, that there is no well attested case of any people being 
permanently converted to Christianity, except in those very few instances where 
missionaries, being men of knowledge as well as piety, have familiarized the sav- 
age with habits of thought, and, by thus stimulating his intellect, have prepared 
him for the reception of those religious principles which, without such stimulus, 
he could never have understood. It is in this way that, looking at things upon a 
large scale, the religion of mankind is the effect of their improvement, not the 
cause of it.” (p. 185.) 

“ We still see the extraordinary spectacle of prayers offered up in our churches 
for dry weather or for wet weather ; a superstition which, to future ages, will ap- 
pear as childish as the feeling of pious awe with which our fathers regarded the 
presence of a comet.” (p. 271.) 

“The clergy, as a body, have always been remarkable for their intolerance of 
opinions different to their own.” “The Protestant religion is, for the most part, 
more tolerant than the Catholic, simply because the events which have given rise 
to Protestantism have at the same time increased the play of the intellect, and 
therefore lessened the power of the clergy.” (pp. 397, 398.) 

“This once formidable body (speaking of the clergy) does not now retain 
even a semblance of its ancient influence; its resolutions are no longer feared, its 
discussions are no longer studied, and the business of the country continues 
to be conducted without regard to those interests which, only a few generations 
ago, were considered by every statesman to be of superior importance.” (p. 298.) 


In these outstanding passages is contained the spirit of the 
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book, and there are several important tendencies manifested 
in them. 

The clergy are attacked because more vulnerable than the 
system which they uphold. Often very faulty in the form 
which they have given to faith, and striven to maintain for it, 
they always suffer censure with comparatively little violence 
to our religious convictions, and, at times, with a sense of 
justice which renders the rebuke wholesome. Many, however, 
availing themselves of the weakness of this human side of 
Christian faith, have directed indiscriminate attacks against 
the clergy, which, in their spirit and practical effect, have been 
aimed at religion itself. This will always be a device suc- 
cessfully employed, the more successfully because of its partial 
truth. 

If we rightly apprehend the spirit of the present work, its 
bitterness against the clergy does not arise from their untaith- 
fulness to the truths committed to them, but from the fact that 
the religious power of which they are the exponents is an un- 
welcome one, which, in the view of the author, will be greatly 
weakened or utterly overthrown by the progress of civilization. 

We have no zeal to defend the clergy. In some directions, 
we think them sadly open to censure, yet, so far as they are the 
depositaries of religion, and that religious force which is the 
only redemptive element in the world, they must receive the 
cordial support of every one who believes in a salvation, and 
waits for it. If the clergy, “as a body, are more intolerant 
than other men,” this intolerance would seem to be due to that 
which distinguishes them from other men, their religious rela- 
tions. The implication, therefore, of this assertion is that the 
Christian religion tends to intolerance in the offensive and ob- 
noxious use of that word. This is very distinct from the as- 
sertion, for which it might be mistaken, that Christianity, 
partially received and applied, has often failed to overcome 
the natural intolerance of men, and has even become its most 
cruel instrument ; or, the assertion, that the very depth of con- 
viction with which truth is accepted tends to beget a bigoted zeal 
for it. This inherent intolerance of the religious spirit is farther 
implied in refusing to recognize an obvious difference in this 
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respect between Catholicism and Protestantism, and attributing 
any superiority which may belong to the latter to its loss of 
power. If this be true, then religion, in its reform, in its very 
growth, and higher development, is at heart equally relentless, 
equally the stern antagonist of reason, and, therefore, forever the 
foe of civilization. The charge brought against it of a blind 
conservatism is no idle one. The action of those through 
whom religion expresses itself is not merely personal, but in- 
volves the character of the impulse by whicli they are ani- 
mated. 

In the earlier of these extracts, there is again seen the rela- 
tive importance assigned the religious element. Prayer is ban- 
ished the physical world—and as the author attributes to the 
intellectual world the same rigidity of laws, from this also— 
as a ridiculous superstition of which a little more knowledge 
will make us heartily ashamed. Missionary labor, so far as 
efficient, is said to owe its success to instruction, and not to any 
moral power. 

This almost total unbelief in man’s moral nature, and con- 
sequent contempt of religious influences, and hostility to them 
as an obstinate and disturbing force, is the radical evil of the 
work. Other difficulties find their root in this, and this is of 
so fatal a character as to make a laborious and often most in- 
structive work fruitful of mischief. 

The inexcusable and humiliating errors, into which the Pos- 
itive Philosophy at once falls, are but a just retribution of the 
fool-hardy spirit with which its disciples despise all investiga- 
tions but their own, and the self-confident way in which they 
reject all methods in philosophy, which are not the counter- 
parts of their own. They despise a priori reasoning, and yet 
no argument is more falsely a priori than that by which they 
carry the laws of matter into mind, and affirm that the last 
must be ruled by the same principles as the first. It would 
seem that their favorite method of observation might prepare 
them for a new organum when passing to phenomena so pecu- 
liar as those of mind. Though rejecting the new conditions 
of philosophy, and characterizing as metaphysical all those in- 
‘vestigations which serve to reveal the nature and relation of 
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our mental powers, it would still seem that they might, in part, 
redeem their error by a correct interpretation of those histori- 
eal facts which have arisen under these same powers, and 
which, therefore, exhibit their peculiar character. Here, also, 
we are disappointed. Having first determined, by a most 
faulty application of theory, that moral forces are nugatory, all 
facts are so interpreted as to sustain the idea. Thus they com- 
mit at once, in their most willful and fatal form, all the errors 
assigned to their opponents. 

So many are the forces which affect a single action, so much 
is it involved in, and modified by, cotemporary events, that, in 
no department is misinterpretation so easy as in history. Not- 
withstanding this facility, it is certainly not an easy task to 
show that religion has exerted a secondary and unimportant 
influence in the world, or that Christianity has not been an 
efficient cause of modern civilization. The last point is the 
one on which we choose to linger. 

An element in making up our judgment of Christianity, is 
the influence it has actually exerted in past centuries. An 
appropriate, historical argument may be brought for or against 
the teachings of Christ, as these have evinced a power for good 
or evil in the world. 

The history of civilization has to do, and that most in- 
timately, with religious faith ; a just estimate of the part it has 
taken becomes a cardinal point. Buckle has not gone beyond 
his topic in discussing religious tendencies, but treated that 
topic most inadequately. 

In a complex effect, the result of an equal complexity of 
causes, we must know something of the nature of those various 
causes, or we shall be unable, in discriminating the effect, to 
refer each several tendency to its appropriate force. . The reli- 
gious hierarchy has at times exerted very diverse influences, 
and been found in conflict with itself. Which, among these 
tendencies, has been the Christian tendency, and which, the 
foreign alloying element of human passion? On the correct 
answer of these inquiries must depend the justness of our phi- 
losophy. To attribute, in blind or malignant prejudice, to one 
of these causes, what properly belongs to the other, is to sub- 
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stitute deceitful advocacy for candid inquiry, and to forfeit the 
character of a philosopher. It is not claimed that Christianity 
has anywhere completed its work. It has everywhere existed 
in a state of conflict and struggle, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, successful. Our task is, therefore, to discover tendencies, 
and study the character of incipient efforts, and not the easy la- 
bor with which men have so often occupied themselves, of seiz- 
ing upon partial or perverted manifestations, judging through 
these the character of a force but slightly efficient in them. 
Christianity will ever be more or less involved in all the wrong 
tendencies of the time, since it is in the world, and finds lodg- 
ment in the hearts of men; the only question is, whether it is 
there to aid or resist these tendencies? The formalism seen in 
the Romish Church, the bigotry found in many churches, are 
not new elements. They belonged to human nature long before 
Christianity made its appearance, and cannot, because they 
have successfully resisted this new tendency, and gained a par- 
tial victory over it, be rightly referred to it. Does the Gospel 
of Christ tend to bigotry and formalism? Both from its inher- 
ent nature and from history, we answer, No. Why, No, from 
history? Because to both of these tendencies, even when 
gaining ground in the church, there has been within that very 
church a determined opposition, based on the religious im- 
pulse. It is this resistance which is new in the world, and 
finds its only explanation in the liberal love of the gospel. 

So, too, when reform has come, it has come from within the 
church, and not from without. The great reforms, liberaliz- 
ing thought and setting up the right of private judgment, have 
arisen and been pushed to completion by men profoundly in- 
fluenced by gospel truth. Steady, protracted, and successful 
resistance has been found in religious movements, such as 
those organized under Luther and Calvin, and as those ex- 
pressed in the words, Protestant, Puritan, Methodist. We care 
not if some of these movements have stopped short, and re- 
lapsed into bigotry. This has only given occasion for a new 
dissent, till, through a series of dissents following each other on 
religious grounds, the freedom of conscience, of worship, and 
largely of civil liberty, has been achieved. There has ever 
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been a growing bud, and each sheath, that has in succession 
become a dead integument striving to bind it, has been 
pierced and burst asunder. This is what is new in the 
world, a system that ever reforms itself; that comes forth with 
renewed vigor from each internal conflict ; that rejects the do- 
ings of its own agents, and takes to itself new retainers; that 
rebukes the wrongs done in its name, and allies itself afresh 
to knowledge and civilization. Each successive hierarchy that 
has deserted the Gospel has been in turn deserted by the Gos- 
pel, and the attack which has proved its final overthrow has 
been urged by religion. This is the precise power and pecul- 
iarity of Christianity, that it usually leads, and always allies it- 
self to, every truly liberal movement, and is first to reject those 
who deny its spirit. Through that which is partial and im- 
perfect, it moves to that which is complete and perfect. 

It is useless to deny, and we shall not urge tae point, that 
the new broke away from the old first in religion, that here 
knowledge and liberty achieved their earliest victories, and 
that following this dawn of religious truth came the day of 
physical science. One thing, however, should be marked. In 
England the religious movement has ever preceded and sus- 
tained all other progress. In France the scientific impulse was 
chiefly received, and was, in a large measure, divorced from 
the religious impulse which gave rise to it. The difference in 
results is allied to this difference in causes. The destructive 
process has been more marked in France than in England. 
Her revolution proved chiefly valuable for what it swept away. 
The constructive process, on the other hand, has been much 
more complete in England than in France. The one has 
slowly forced out the old with the new; the other has swept 
away the old, and yet been compelled, through ungoverned 
forces, through anarchy, in part to return to it. The differ- 
ence between the two countries lies chiefly in the religious 
element ; and through the want of this, the one failed to retain 
what she had fairly won. 

If what has been said of the influence of Christianity in se- 
curing progress is just, it should follow, contrary to the impli- 
cations of the author, that at no previous time has Christianity 
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possessed more strength than now, and this wc think to be 
true. Ifstrength lies chiefly in organized, external influence, 
in civil-power, it is evidently not true. But if true power is 
internal, and consists in the hold upon the hearts and actions 
of men, then it is true. There has never been a time in which 
more intelligence has rallied to the defense of Christianity, or 
been called forth in the study of its Scriptures, and explana- 
tion of their doctrines. There is no comparison between the 
power which now belongs to the pious and intelligent clergy, 
and that which the priest and monk of old possessed. The 
former have all the influence which any class of men cah have 
in a free community, the influence which belongs to character, 
to knowledge, and religious truth, systematically and con- 
stantly presented. This power may not excite the attention 
which belongs to political station ; but in real inherent force, it 
greatly exceeds it. 

Religious instruction, in many of the most influential commu- 
nities of the world, is the only instruction that begins and ends 
with life, that returns weekly to the people amid all perplexi- 
ties, theoretical and practical. Certainly, no more command- 
ing attitude could be wished for Christianity than this. She 
has not been forced to this attitude, she has chosen it. No 
wise man, as a question of power, would barter this position 
with and of the people for any hierarchical ruleover them. It 
is certuinly a great mistake to think a loss of the showy symbols 
of power the loss of power. What Buckle regards as the forced 
degradation of the clergy is rather their chosen elevation. 
They give themselves to the creation of power, rather than 
to those slight modifications of it which belong to government. 
Herein is seen the nature of Christianity ; according as the age 
becomes thoughtful and spiritual, it seats itself in the domain 
of thought and spirit, and rulesthere. It becomes the instructor 
of men. Engaged in so great a work, it cannot come down to 
the political cabal. 

This is seen in missionary labor. It is religion alone that 
bears the flag of civilization over the earth. The affirmation is 
most untrue, that civilization is the antecedent and Christianity 
the consequent. What sends the missionary? Christianity: 

VOL. XXI. 13 
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mere knowledge has no missionaries. And what, with the bar- 
barian, is the entering and efficacious force? Those, who alone 
have a right to testify, answer: The moral power of+Christ- 
ianity. If this be true, the disseminating power of civilization 
belongs to it through Christianity. 

Not less is progress, in any given community, chiefly due to 
this same agent. Take the issues of the day; are they not 
chiefly moral? Liberty, the right relation between subject and 
subject, and between these and the ruler, must rest on equality, 
and this can only be found in our moral constitution, and the 
independent service due to ourselves and to God. If we are 
not made to glorify and enjoy Him, we may be made to glorify, 
and be enjoyed by, our fellow-men. 

The restraints laid upon war rest principally on moral 
grounds. Self-interest alone will not prevent a conflict be- 
tween nations. Plunder was never thought to result in the 
advantage of all parties. But that does not hinder the stronger 
from finding his immediate gain in it. Prudence presents too 
weak and remote a motive to check the love of conquest, and 
must have the support of morality. In the past, a false glory, 
made possible by the immorality of the times, has been more 
than sufficient to prevail over prudence. 

Above all, within society itself the submission of class to 
class, the slavery of class under class, has only been, and can 
only be, successfully resisted on the grounds of Christianity. 
Without such resistance, all civilization must miscarry. The 
restless element beneath will force its way up, and, through the 
open fissure, pour forth its lava stream. This juncture, when 
the Bible is invoked to sanction one of the worst forms of this 
evil, may seem an unfortunate moment to urge, in this regard, 
the claims of Christianity. Not at all. This is what has been 
seen from the beginning; the spirit and the letter are in con- 
flict ; and this, like other struggles, will be settled by the inhe- 
rent force of religious truth. The cerements of the grave will 
be loosened at the word of Christ, and a new man, nay, a new 
race, be let go in the world. 

If the moral impulse belongs to the constitution of man, it is 
evidently there as a supreme law. This it claims to be, and, 
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this claim denied, its authority is utterly overthrown. If we 
heed, therefore, the voice of our own constitution, we shall be 
prepared to expect the highest individual development only in 
connection with the moral element, only in connection with 
the religious element which is its fullness and life. Experience 
certainly confirms this expectation, and the world is chiefly 
indebted to that talent which has been subject to moral law. 
Simple, scientific and mechanical problems may, indeed, be 
solved aside from morality, but the moment men have become 
more personal in their influence, have begun to work in and on 
society, the moral relations of their actions have risen into chief 
importance, and these have furnished the just balance in which 
character has been weighed. But if the highest individual 
good involves religion, will not the highest social good also in- 
clude it¢ What are we to think of a civilization, or expect 
from it, which does not make the best estate of the individual, 
one of its premises? Atl the magnanimity and greatness of 
character which religion has developed become a most signifi- 
cant fact in seeking for the conditions of a high social state. 
The great men in philanthropic effort, and they alone, reveal 
the force which is to make society philanthropic, that is, truly 
social. 

There are one or two lessons which religious men, and espe- 
cially the clergy, may well gather from the treatment which 
religious questions receive at the present time. The period of 
successful bigotry has completely passed. Religionis, and must 
be, amenable to reason, not to a low, caviling reason, but to in- 
structed, liberal thought. The very effort to expel reason from 
this province, if of any avail, is itself an appeal to reason. This 
assertion by no means implies an ability, on our part, to explain 
all that revelation may offer, but only that its subject matter, 
its authority, its effects, are, in all their branches, of right open 
to reason; and that its deepest mysteries, like those of nature, 
are pointed out, and girt about, by knowledge. Revelation is 
as rational in what it withholds as in what it gives, in the in- 
explicable remainder of truths as in its primary principles. It 
is a sad thing for men to reason against divine truth, ignorantly, 
unfairly, or malignantly, but a bigoted adherence to irrational 
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dogma is neither a defense or a remedy. Blind bigoty and de- 
fiant skepticism are the natural complements of each other, and 
the first must provoke the last. There are many things among 
men which we may regret more even than an unfair discussion 
of truth. It is through this skepticism that the noblest victo- 
ries of religion are often achieved. Religious philosophy—for 
philosophy is most direct in its religious bearings—was greatly 
renovated by the skepticism of Hume. A new attack isa new 
opportunity, and, with a quickened intellect, before a quickened 
audience, we are called to the promulgation and defense of the 
truth. 

Science has done much for religicn in forcing it from an il- 
liberal, dogmatic interpretation, and in giving breadth and 
volume to thought. Fortunate is it for us, if we can suffer our 
creeds to be shattered, and preserve our faith entire. Every 
anathema, every cry of heresy, assumes the weakness of the 
truth, and implies that we are now about to retire from fair 
inquiry and cogent presentation. If, defeated in the plain, we 
hide in the fortress, this will not long defend us. When 
reason has failed, authority takes up its weapons to little pur- 
pose. Religion is rational, and has nothing to fear from all 
right reason ; if her champions were equally rational, her victo- 
ries would be sooner won. We know in part: the assumption, 
therefore, that we have treasured in our creeds the whole of 
doctrine is most immediately destructive to our own progress, 
and very fatal to the religious spirit, when an inquisitive and 
unserupulous science presses in upon us on every side. 

The second and more recent volume of Mr. Buckle’s History, 
though possessed of much interest, is less valuable than the first, 
and more open in its attack on religion. In this, as in the earlier 
part of the work, the clergy still suffer the chief onset, now di- 
rected against the Spanish priesthood and Scotch ministry. The 
marginal references, by which the text is supported in its most 
bitter and unjust assault on the latter body, when fairly interpre- 
ted, fail to render the needed proof. Buckle kere shows himself 
wholly unable to understand the religiousspirit. All the misrep- 
resentations, misapprehensions, and gross caricatures with which 
Calvinistic doctrine has again and again been met, are here re- 
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peated with much the same blindness and passion as hitherto. 
So much has this feeling gained ground in the present volume 
that it often departs from its appropriate theme, shaping its 
argument for the ever-returning attack on religion and those 
who minister in its name. ‘All that man regards most sacred, 
is to the author deadly and gross superstition. Religion, under 
whatever name it may appear, Protestant or Catholic, Episco- 
pal or Presbyterian, is ever the same, calling for the contempt 
of philosophy, and the indignant rejection of intelligent men. 
The second volume renders at least one service ; the battery is 
completely unmasked, and we see that our new enemy is but 
one of the old army of infidelity. 

The attack is made on the side of natural law, and the claims 
of a science that recognizes no Providence in nature are every- 
where sternly insisted on. If these are granted, if we recognize 
nothing but “universal, eternal, unchangeable law ” in the world 
of external facts and forces, it will not be easy to withstand 
similar affirmations in the domain of spirit, and all that is per- 
sonalin the character and governmeut of God will be lost. 
This is the conflict between reason and faith, science and re- 
ligion. 
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So much of the difficulty, under which the Nation is now la- 
boring, has arisen out of the different views of the origin and 
extent of the power of Congress over the territories of the 
United States, and the manner of its exercise, that it seems 
proper that the subject should be discussed otherwise than in 
law reports and Congressional debates. It is well known that 
the United States has had the ownership and possession of ter- 
ritories, and has regulated and governed them, and their inhabit- 
ants, from a period anterior to the formation of the present Consti- 
tution to this present time. The first Ordinance for the govern- 
ment and regulation of such territories, said to have been drawn 
by Mr. Jefferson, was made April 23, 1784, and applied to all 
the “territory ceded or to be ceded by individual States to the 
United States,” when the Indian title was extinguished, &c. It 
provided for the division of the territory into States, and their 
admission, at a proper time, into the Union, with separate 
Republican Constitutions, and for their temporary government 
in the meantime. 

This Ordinance remained in force till it was superseded 
and repealed by the more elaborate and well considered 
Ordinance of July 13, 1787, drawn by that eminent states- 
man, Mr. Dane, which has formed the basis of all our ter- 
ritorial governments to this day. These Ordinances were 
said by Mr. Madison to be unconstitutional, by which he prob- 
ably meant nothing more than that there was no express grant 
of power in the old Confederation, which could be considered 
as an authority for such enactments. Nevertheless it was known 
that, from the nature of the case, the United States were liable 
to become, as they had become, the owners and possessors of 
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territory, as well as other property, which must be ruled and 
regulated by some common agent of the whole; and as the old 
Congress was the only such agent then in existence, it necessa- 
rily devolved on them, and nobody else, to take care of it till 
other provision was made. 

At the time the Ordinance of 1787 was enacted, the Con- 
vention for forming the present Constitution was in session, 
and many of its leading members were also members of the 
old Congress, and acting at the same time in both capacities, 
for the common benefit of the United States. The defect 
of express power in the Confederation, to do what was ab- 
solutely necessary for governing the territories already ac- 
quired, and others known or expected to be soon afterwards 
acquired, was of course brought directly before them, and re- 
quired to be provided for. The territory north and west of the 
Ohio river was the only one then actually owned by the United 
States, but the unsettled territory south of that river was 
claimed by them, and expected to be soon conceded, by the 
States within whose chartered limits it lay. This was done 
soon after the new government went into operation. The Con- 
vention undertook to provide for the case, and actually did so, 
by the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
made for the express purpose. This section met the case exactly. 
It made an express grant of all the power the case required, and 
which the old Congress had been compelled, by the necessity 
of the case, to exercise without such grant, and, as was con- 
tended, without any right at all, viz: the power of admitting 
new States, and the right of disposing of and governing the 
territory in the meantime. 

It did not grant the right to acquire territory, but it recog- 
nized the existence of the right, by recognizing the fact that 
territory had been acquired, and was then in the actual posses- 
sion of the United States. It did not negative any future exer- 
cise of the right, because a further acquisition of territory was 
then in actual contemplation, and expected to be soon made, 
either by the Congress of the Confederation, or by a new Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

The first clause allows the admission of new States, a power 
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already assumed, and promised to be exercised by the Ordinance. 
The second and third clauses secure the integrity of the exist- 
ing States, against division or amalgamation, without their own 
consent. The fourth clause gives power to dispose of the ter- 
ritory, and “ make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing” it; both of which had been assumed and exercised in the 
Ordinance. The fifth clause preserved the counter claims of 
the United States, and individual States, each of which were 
then claiming the whole, or particular portions of the unsettled 
lands embraced within the boundaries established by the treaty 
with Great Britain. After the residue of the section was 
formed, the fourth and fifth clauses were added on the motion 
of Mr. Madison, who said that power ought to be .siven “ to dis- 
pose of the unappropriated lands,” and “ to institute temporary 
governments in the new States ;” and the committee, to whom 
the matter was referred, reported the provisions as they now 
stand in the Constitution, expressly answering those purposes. 
One of the first acts of the new government, under this Consti- 
tution, was to carry out this authority, by the adoption and re- 
enactment of the Ordinance of 1787. 

Thus we see that there was first a general agreement in 
Congress and in the Convention as to what should be done 
respecting the territories, acquired and to be acquired, and 
the old Congress did it, so far as respected the first. But 
as Mr. Madison, and probably others, said it was done 
without authority, the Convention provided the required 
authority; and lastly the new Congress, still including many 
of the same men, and Mr. Madison among them, confirmed 
and adopted it, by reénacting the Ordinance, as.it originally 
passed, by virtue of the authority so given in the Constitu- 
tion. This Ordinance, besides providing the whole machinery 
of a territorial government, prohibited and actually abolished 
slavery in all the existing territories of the United States; 
and its validity has been admitted, acted upon, and expressly 
recognized by every department of the government, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial, from that day to this, not ex- 
cepting the present Court, though Chief Justice Taney says, 
the power by which it was authorized, was exhausted in the 
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act, and could not be applied to any other territory subsequent- 
ly acquired. He might as well have held that the residue of 
the sentence, regarding “other property,” and in fact the whole 
Constitution, was made to provide for present exigencies only, 
and was never to be applied to similar purposes in the future. 
Thus the source and extent of the power for governing the ter- 
ritories under the Constitution, and the manner of its practical 
application, were fully recognized and established. The same 
necessity for Government still exists, in reference to territories 
subsequently acquired, as then existed in regard to the original 
one, and that whether they are situated within or without the 
treaty limits of the United States, and no other power than 
Congress can supply it. Their power to do it is admitted in 
the broadest possible terms, by the last authoritative exposition 
of the southern sectional doctrine, as promulgated in the Dred 
Scott ease. 

But from what source do they derive this power? It would 
not do to take it from the direct grant in the Constitution “to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory,” 
because if they did, they must not only take it subject to all 
constitutional restrictions and limitations, but must take along 
with it all the precedents and decisions which establish its ap- 
plicability to slavery, as well as all other subjects, as practically 
earried out under the Ordinance. Accordingly, the Chief 
Justice says that grant of power has been exhausted and become 
obsolete, and with it he sets aside, also, all the precedents and 
decisions founded upon it, and confirming the right to prohibit 
slavery. 

Some other source must be discovered, from which the 
power of governing the territories can be derived without 
admitting such unwelcome attendants. The doctrine used in 
the time of President Jefferson, and afterwards, was that the 
power was extra-constitutional altogether, arising out of the 
sovereign right of ownership, and enabled them to do what 
they pleased, and when they pleased, with the territories, with- 
out restriction or limitation,—as they did with their own 
negroes,—in fact, the doctrine of necessity, as claimed and 
used by the Congress of the Confederation in 1784 and 1787, 
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before our present Constitution was made. When Louisiana 
and Florida were purchased, the constitutional power would 
not answer their purpose, for they wanted to transfer all the 
unlimited authority and jurisdiction, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military, of a Spanish despotism, directly into the hands of the 
President and his appointees. And this they actually did, and 
defended themselves on the ground of this unlimited and extra- 
constitutional right of ownership, against the constitutional 
doctrine of their opponents. This continued to be the doctrine 
of the party, and practiced upon by the government, up to a 
very recent period. But it would not answer their purpose 
now, for if Congress have a right to do anything and everything 
they please with the territories, they can as well prohibit slavery 
as establish it, ordo anything else. The constitutional doctrine 
had been repudiated because it restricted the power of depriv- 
ing any person of liberty, i. e. of establishing slavery. No person 
shall “be deprived of. . . liberty. . . . without due process of 
law.” The extra-constitutional doctrine must now, in turn, be 
repudiated, because it does not restrict the power of establishing 
liberty, i.e. of prohibiting slavery. Some new ground must, 
therefore, be sought out; and the Chief Justice finds it in the 
power to admit new States. This, he says, implies the power to 
acquire territory to make them of; and the power to acquire 
necessarily includes the power to dispose of, settle, and govern it 
in the meantime. Thus they go back to the Constitution for 
the power, after all; though being strict constructionists, they 
choose to take it by an indirect inference, rather than by the 
express grant. By deducing the authority in this manner, they 
affect to shake off the trammels imposed by the practical con- 
struction of the direct grant, and, at the same time, entirely 
contradict the Jeffersonian doctrine of unlimited power. This 
answered the purpose well enough while it applied only to ter- 
ritory already devoted to slavery, before it was acquired; 
because a majority of both Houses could not be found ready to 
abolish it. But when it came to be applied to territory re- 
ceived from Mexico, from which slavery was already excluded 
by law, it would not answer at all; because a similar majority 
could not be found ready to establish it. If slavery already 
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existed in a territory by local law, it required an act of Con- 
gress to get rid of it, because Congress possessed the whole 
legislative power over it. But if slavery did not exist there, it 
required an act of Congress to introduce it, because no other 
power could make a local law authorizing it. Hence the ne- 
cessity of again changing their ground. Strict constructionists 
never hold to any construction of the Constitution, when they 
can find another that will answer their present purpose better. 

We shall now see how their new doctrines will operate. The 
power of Congress over the territories, according to the present 
construction by the Chief Justice, is no longer an unlimited 
power, arising out of the fact of proprietorship, but is really a 
constitutional power, conferred indirectly and incidentally to 
be sure, but still conferred by and to be exercised under the 
Constitution, and, of course, subject to all the express qualifica- 
tions and limitations contained in that instrument, as restrictive 
of this and all other powers conferred on the General Govern- 
ment. The power on its face, as the Court hold it, is broad and 
ample, including the right of general legislation and govern- 
ment, as fully as under the direct grant, or as under another 
grant in regard to the District of Columbia, and the forts and 
arsenals belonging to the United States; in regard to which 
the words of the Constitution are, that “‘ Congress shall have 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever.” 
Still in none of these could Congress pass a bill of attainder, 
grant a title of nobility, abridge the freedom of speech, or do 
anything else expressly prohibited in other parts of the Consti- 
tution. Chief Justice Taney, after enumerating a large list of 
these restrictions, says: “ These powers are in express 
and positive terms denied to the General Government, .. . . are 
not only not granted to Congress, but are in express terms de- 
nied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. And this 
prohibition is not confined to the States, but the words are 
general and extend to the whole territory over which the Con- 
stitution gives it power to legislate, including those portions of 
it remaining under territorial government, as well as that 
covered by States.” The Chief Justice adds, “ If Congress itself 
cannot do this, if it is beyond the powers conferred on 
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the General Government, . . . it will be admitted, we presume, 
that it [Congress] could not authorize a territorial government 
to exercise them.” Mr. Justice McLean expresses the same 
opinion on this point, saying in reference to this territorial 
legislation, “no powers can be exercised which are prohibited 
by the Constitution, or which are contrary to its spirit.” And 
every other member of the Court, either expressly or impliedly, 
sanctions the same obviously correct doctrine. 

Now it so happens that among these express restrictions and 
prohibitions is one including these words, “ nor shall any person 

be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law.” This recognizes personal freedom as the original and 
actual right of every unoffending person within its juris- 
diction, so far as it depends on any action of this Government. 
Blacks as well as whites, and slaves as well as freemen, 
whether black or white, are uniformly mentioned and spoken 
of as persons, whenever they are alluded to in the Constitution ; 
and never otherwise, either as property or anything else. They 
are “other persons” than “ freemen or Indians not tawed,” 
&c.— such persons” as on migration or importation may be 
taxed prior to 1808, and prohibited afterwards,—and “ per- 
sons” held to labor under local law, &e. But persons always, 
and property never, even in the clauses specially vouched to 
prove the contrary. If any such persons are deprived of liberty 
on any part of our soil, otherwise than by due process of law, it 
must be done by some authority other than that lawfully exercised 
under the civil administration of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. And the Chief Justice himself says, that “an act 
of Congress which deprives @ citizen of the United States” (he 
says insidiously, but the Constitution says “ any pERson ”) “of 
his liberty,....who has committed no offense against the 
laws, could hardly be dignified with the name of due process of 
law.” 

Slavery is a status created and sustained only by local law 
authorizing it. If no such law exists in any territory of the 
United States, no power on earth can carry it there. For the 
whole and only legislative power over it is vested in Congress, 
and they are expressly prohibited from doing so—they can de- 
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prive no person of liberty without due process of law. This 
prohibition, which is expressly included in his own enumera- 
tion, the Chief Justice says, extends to the whole territory over 
which the Constitution gives Congress the power to legislate, 
including the territories as well as the States, and of course the 
States no more than the territories. To this point the new 
doctrine of the Court most certainly tends, and to this point it 
led the Chief Justice, and it is presumed every other member 
of the Court, who had not previously arrived there by a more 
direct and less tortuous way. It is exactly the doctrine of the 
Chicago platform, which denies “the authority of Congress, of 
a territorial legislature, or of any individuals, to give legal ex- 
istence to slavery in any territory of the United States ;” 
meaning, of course, any of the present territory, in which no 
existing local law authorizes it. How, then, shall the Court 
subserve the interest of slavery, and the wants of the South ?— 
for in this matter they have placed themselves exactly on the 
footing of the organs of a sectional party, and no otherwise. 
If neither Congress nor anybody else can carry it into the ter- 
ritories, how shall it get there? 

We have seen that the constitutional doctrine that Con- 
gress should “ make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory” would not answer, because it had already 
received a practical construction, confirmed by every depart- 
ment of the Government, and acquiesced in by the Nation 
for seventy years; by which it not only included the power 
of excluding slavery, but actually of abolishing it, in all the 
territories of the United States. This power Congress had ex- 
ercised, and, it is substantially admitted, rightfully exercised, 
by adopting and reénacting the Ordinance of 1787, whereby 
slavery was forever banished and excluded from all the territory 
which now forms five States of this Union. 

The Jeffersonian, or extra-constitutional doctrine, would an- 
swer the purpose no better ; because, although it admitted the 
plenary power of Congress, untrammeled by any constitutional 
restrictions, it nevertheless required the direct action of Con- 
gress in favor of slavery, in order to admit it where it did not ex- 
ist; and such action could not be had, if the President, or a ma- 
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jority of either House of Congress, was opposed to it. The new 
doctrine of the Court, as far as already developed, would not 
mend the matter ; because, although it set aside the direct consti- 
tutional power to “make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory,” it nevertheless derived an equivalent 
power indirectly from another clause of the Constitution, 
thereby still making it a power under the Constitution, and to 
be exercised in conformity to the Constitution, and of course 
subject to all the restrictions and limitations applicable to the 
other powers of Congress, and particularly to the one that pro- 
hibited them from depriving “ any person of liberty.” So that, 
thus far, the Court had made no progress towards establishing 
slavery in free territory, with or without the power of Congress. 
They have, in fact, discovered that no power in Congress will 
answer their purpose. For if they have the power, they may 
refuse to exercise it, or may exercise it the wrong way. Hence 
the necessity of looking beyond the power of Congress, and 
basing the sacred right of slavery upon the Constitution itself, 
far out of the reach of any power of Congress or of the Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution must be made a slavery instru- 
ment, adopted not “to secure the blessings of liberty,” 
but to establish and protect slavery, proprio vigore, wherever 
its jurisdiction should extend. 

Accordingly, Chief Justice Taney says, (Dred Scott case, p. 
451), “The right of property in a slave is distinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution. The right to traffic in it, 
like an ordinary article of merchandise and property, was guar- 
anteed to the citizens of the United States, in every State that 
might desire it, for twenty years. And the Government, in 
express terms, is pledged to protect it in all future time, if the 
slave escapes from his owner.” “ This,” he says, “is done in 
plain words—too plain to be misunderstood,” and yet it would 
be difficult to find, in any language, ancient or modern, six 
consecutive lines, embodying more grave, pure, and condensed 
errors of fact and law, undiluted by a single truth, than are set 
forth in the three propositions of Chief Justice Taney, contained 
in the above three short sentences. They constitute his own 
summary, and embrace the substance of his whole argument 
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in favor of the opinion that the Constitution carries and pro- 
tects slavery, wherever its authority goes in territories or States. - 
Let us analyze and examine them in detail. 1st. The right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed, &ec. 
‘This proposition he grounds, solely and exclusively, upon the first 
clause of the ninth section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, which is in these words: “The migration or impor- 
tation of such persons, as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year eighteen hundred and eight.” By that clause 
Congress is restricted till 1808, from prohibiting the migration 
or importation of persons into the existing States. Neither 
slaves nor the right of property are mentioned in it, and noth- 
ing is affirmed or denied respecting them, either distinctly and 
expressly or otherwise. Because Congress was thus restricted, 
some of the States, who always held and exercised the legal 
right, and refused to give it up, took occasion to continue the 
slave-trade—and that is the whole of it. 2d. The right to 
traffic in it (slave property) was guaranteed for twenty years— 
or, as he expresses it in another place, (6. p. 411), “ The right 
to purchase and hold this property is directly sanctioned and 
authorized for twenty years.” All this, too, he positively as- 
serts on the sole authority of the same restrictive clause. 
Property in man—the right to traffic in it—to purchase it— 
hold it—first authorized, then sanctioned, and finally guaran- 
teed—for twenty years—merely by a clause negativing the 
right of Congress to prevent it till 1808. There can be no 
answer to such reasoning as this. 3d. Government is pledged, in 
express terms, to protect it (the right of property in slaves) in all 
time. This pledge he finds in the third clause of the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article, which says that fugitives from labor 
shall be delivered up on claim, &c. Here it is a pledge of the 
Government. In another place (Zd. p. 411) it is a pledge of the 
States to each other. And in both it is to protect and main- 
tain the master’s right of property in man—a subject most 
studiously avoided in every part of the Constitution. So 
easy does he find it, to manufacture sanctions, pledges, and 
guarantees, by one party or by another, directly, expressly, dis- 
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tinctly, in express terms, and in plain words, for any purpose, 
and out of the least possible materials. A man, whose mind 
is so constituted or perverted, as to render him capable of 
handling Jaw and logic after this manner, cannot be safely 
trusted with the statement of a fact, or the annunciation of a 
principle; and a@ fortiori not with the much more dangerous 
and responsible duty of drawing a conclusion. 

His whole doctrine for making the Constitution a slavery 
instrument, recognizing and sanctioning the right of property 
in man, and planting and protecting negro slavery in all 
the States and territories in the Union, and wherever the au- 
thority of its government extends, unchecked by the power 
of Congress or anybody else; whereby he declares null and 
void a statute of the United States, which has been ap- 
proved and sustained by every department of the Govern- 
ment, and practised upon for thirty years; he distinctly 
sees and reads in plain words in these two clauses of the 
Constitution, neither of which says one word upon the sub- 
ject, or alludes to any part of it, otherwise than as all gen- 
erals must necessarily include some particulars. They 
speak of persons, as such, generally and exclusively, their 
migration and importation and their obligations under local 
law, restricting State legislation, and suggesting a single duty 
(of somebody without saying who) by way of remedy under cer- 
tain circumstances, for their voluntary evasion of those obliga- 
tions. They do not purport to grant, assert, or even admit any 
right, or prescribe any other duty; they guarantee nothing, and 
pledge nothing. They do not contain one word about negroes, 
in distinction from other persons—nor about slaves, in distine- 
tion from apprentices, minors, hired laborers, or others owing 
service ;—not one word about property of any sort, in man, or 
anything else. 

But the Chief Justice asserts that they expressly affirm 
the right of property in man—in a slave,—that they guaran- 
tee in empress terms, the right to traffic in it for twenty 
years,—and that they pledge the Government to protect 
the master’s right of property forever. This atrocious doc- 
trine was invented and intended to enable slaveholders to in- 
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undate with slavery, not only all the territories of the United 
States, but to authorize them to carry it, under the protection 
of the Constitution, into all the States of the Union, in defiance 
of all State Constitutions and Jaws. Accordingly the late 
President Buchanan, in one of his last official documents, says, 
that slavery is as thoroughly established in Kansas as in South 
Carolina, and, he might have added with the same kind of 
truth, as thoroughly in every other State as in either. The 
flagitious enormity of the conception exceeds all precedent. 
It may well be doubted if even John C. Calhoun ever came fully 
up to it. 

Such are the facts, the principles, and the logic invoked 
by the Chief Justice, endorsed and approved, without any 
qualification, by one other Judge only, and by no other 
living man, so far as the public are informed. At least no 
evidence has yet been laid before them, and it is to be hoped 
there never may be, which would sustain such a charge against 
any other mortal. If he had simply said that his doctrine was 
to be found somewhere in the Constitution, deducible from its 
language, or pervading its unseen spirit in general terms, the 
bold and reckless assertion might have found some believers, 
among those who never read the Constitution, or could not 
trust their own understanding ; but when he puts his finger on 
the passage, and says it is there, directly, expressly, dis- 
tinctly, in express terms, and in plain words, all the world 
can understand and judge of his hallucination. 

VOL. XXI. 14 
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Articie III.—CONSCIENCE AS CONTRASTED WITH THE 
DISCURSIVE REASON. 


He who would indicate more clearly the office and authority 
of conscience, and give such prominence as is due to this funda- 
mental law of our being, assumes a worthy task, though he be 
unable to perform it. For, as no faculty occupies a higher posi- 
tion than this, so none should be mere free to exercise its prerog- 
atives without interference. And therefore it is well to guard 
against all encroachments upon the sphere and rights of that 
faculty, which, to be the most efficient instrument of good, 
must act with spontaneous and native freedom. 

Feeling as we do that a correct and enlightened conscience 
is man’s noblest heritage, and desiring to see it rescued from 
all subservience and thraldom, we have been led to contrast it 
with other faculties of the mind, and especially with what is 
called the discursive reason, or reasoning faculty ; and, if we 
mistake not, it will appear that the latter is the grand usurper 
which takes upon itself to review and reverse the moral judg- 
ments, and to control the moral tribunal; whereas the con- 
science, within its own sphere, ought to be free and supreme 
in all its operations and decisions. 

From all that appears, the mind is one in its ultimate root 
of being and activity. It is like a machine, where, though the 
parts perform different operations, they are connected and con- 
trolled by a central principle. The faculties, as it were, con- 
verge, and at length lose themselves in unity. Consequently 
analysis can only proceed up to a certain point. Beyond that, 
obscurity baffles the closest inspection. 

By this we would not say that the mental faculties do not 
differ in their ultimate principle, but that this difference rather 
appears from what is external, than from what is internal ; 
that is, it rather appears in the separate functions which they 
have to perform, than from any inward evidence. Indeed, we 
should suppose, that those faculties which constitute a human 
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being, would be conjoined in such a manner as to be incapa- 
ble of separation in their essential nature. And this being 
true, the most we can do is, to mark the distinction between 
these faculties, as seen in difference of office, and modes of 
operation—a difference which we propose to indicate with re- 
spect to conscience and the discursive reason, with the desi 
to accord to the former that sacred and independent authority 
which rightly belongs to it. 

We say the discursive reason, to distinguish it from what is 
called the pure, or intuitive reason. For, when it comes to 
the latter, we arrive at that principle without which it were 
impossible to form any right perceptions, whether intellectual 
or moral ; whether by intuition or demonstration; and, as we 
shall see, it differs nothing in its mode of perception from the 
moral faculty. Whereas, as we hope to show, the moral and 
reasoning faculties not only differ in this respect, but in re- 
spect to the truths they perceive, and are wholly unlike and 
independent in office and operation. 

I. The office of the moral faculty is to determine the moral 
quality of actions ; that is, to determine simply what is right 
or wrong. This is its distinctive work, and it has no other. 
The reasoning faculty, on the other hand, has only to do with 
truths outside the sphere of morals—as, for instance, truths 
of a scientific or speculative nature. It would determine 
simply what is true or false, wise or unwise. The former 
would regulate our conduct as moral and responsible beings. 
The latter would rather add to our knowledge, and facilitate 
our projects as the creatures of time. 

II. In respect to operation, the perceptions of the moral 
faculty are intuitive, and its judgments immediate. Those of 
the reasoning faculty, on the other hand, are only arrived at 
through processes of demonstration. 

This contrast will not hold when applied to the pure or in- 
tuitive reason, and we shall see a further propriety in the dis- 
tinction made between it and the reasoning faculty. In the 
former, the judgments are as immediate as those of the con- 
science. It has to do with simple ideas, which are the basis 
from whence arise its pereeptions, and on which rest its conclu- 
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sions. These ideas, or principles, are fundamental. They 
exist in the nature of things, and cannot be resolved into 
further simplicity. Neither can we give any account of them, 
only that they are, and that they are as necessary as real. 
And the judgments founded upon them are instantaneous and 
final. Nothing comes between the perception and the conclu- 
sion, but to see is to judge. The process is immediate, and the 
judgment conclusive. 

The discursive reason, on the other hand, arrives at its con- 
clusions through processes of demonstration, whether of in- 
duction, or deduction. The data on which it proceeds are not 
necessarily simple, and one, so far from arriving at the ulti- 
mate conclusion immediately, must proceed from one thing to 
another, and reason it out. The path from premise to conclu- 
sion runs through a labyrinth in which one is always liable to 
go astray. 

Now we hold that the conscience, in forming its judgments, 
operates exactly like the first, and as unlike the second. It 
has to do with the universal, necessary, and fundamental ideas 
of right and wrong. These ideas are neither remote nor com- 
plex. They are near at hand, and as simple as possible. Con- 
sequently one has nothing to resolve or demonstrate before 
arriving at conclusions. One thing does not depend upon 
another, and there is no room for inference. The simple ideas 
of right and wrong being presented to the conscience, it passes 
judgment upon them at once—a judgment which no right 
reasoning can reverse, or make more conclusive. If my con- 
science does not determine at once that it is wrong to employ 
fraud to compass a neighbor’s property, I can never determine 
the matter by any process of demonstration. Indeed, the 
more I stop to reason about a question of this nature, the 
more my moral judgment becomes confused. And so of all 
simple questions of right and wrong. , 

We may also discover why it is that the conscience, like the 
intuitive reason, operates in this instantaneous manner rather 
than according to protracted processes of reasoning. These 
faculties have to do with universal and necessary truths—truths 
which concern immediate thought and action, and, in refer- 
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ence to which, therefore, it is necessary to form immediate 
perceptions and judgments. So far as mankind are required 
to act on the spur of the moment, they need to comprehend at 
once the grounds and course of action. They cannot stop to 
reason about evérything they do, for this were to waste time 
and make man incapable of spontaneous action. Especially, 
in the sphere of morals, is it essential to the ends of life to be 
able to determine at once the moral quality of actions, and the 
consequent line of duty. Discipline, in this instance, is not to 
come by resolving doubt and difficulty, but by deciding prompt- 
ly, and by acting immediately, according to our moral dictates. 
Hesitation and delay would produce fatal effects on our moral 
nature, and would at least retard our moral progress. 

Hence the conscience is a sort of self-acting tribunal, in 
which, in case of wrong, the process of accusation, judgment, 
and punishment, is immediate. To this instantaneous process 
it owes its efficiency. Were it possible to protract the trial, 
the consequence would be the same as in the law’s delay. 
The circumstances of the case would fade out of memory. 
The parties brought forward to testify would be more careless 
of the facts, and more indifferent to the cause. As time 
advances, the crime would appear less offensive, and hence a 
partial or perverted judgment, and possibly a release of the 
criminal. But where, as in the moral tribunal, the person 
accused is a present witness to the facts, and where the accu- 
sation follows immediately upon the crime, and where the 
punishment is instantaneous, there is no room for the escape of 
the criminal, or the mitigation of the crime; and for this 
reason, because the moral tribunal acts without delay, it is 
most perfect and efficient in its operation. 

With the reasoning faculty, on the other hand, there is no 
need of this instantaneous process. It has to do rather with 
truths which are not necessary to the immediate ends of life, 
and upon which we are not required to form immediate judg- 
ments. Conclusions, in this instance, it will be enough to 
reach after long and patient study. It will serve our necessi- 
ties to be able to reach them by a slow and tedious process, 
and after many failures. For the sake of discipline it is 
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proper that the way should lie through obscurity and doubt, 
and that the conclusion to be certain should have to be sub- 
jected to proof. 

It foliows, from what has gone before, that while the primary 
conclusions of the moral faculty are likely to be most correct, 
those of the reasoning faculty are likely to be most erroneous. 
Each faculty, to be true to itself, and to form right conclusions, 
must act in its own way. As the conscience cannot reason 
and demonstrate, so the reasoning faculty has not the power of 
intuitive insight ; and hence, while error arises in the first in- 
stance from hesitation, it arises in the second from too much 
haste. It is by doubting the truth of our moral perceptions, 
and by stopping to review the moral judgments, that we abuse 
the conscience. Whereas, it is by jumping at conclusions that 
we abuse the reason. We speak, of course, of the moral 
faculty when unperverted, and when employed about questions 
of simple morality. For, if the conscience have lost its integ- 
rity, or is employed about questions of a complex nature, it 
must defer its conclusions till one has resolved those occasions 
and circumstances which prevent the power of right percep- 
tion, or which hinder an immediate judgment. 

We may notice, also, that an additional reason why the moral 
faculty is capable of immediate perceptions and conclusions is, 
that those universal and necessary truths about which it is em- 
ployed are comparatively few. God has, so to speak, simplified 
these truths, and reduced them to the lowest number so as not 
to bewilder the judgment. And hence it is, that the youthful 
and common mind can judge so correctly as to the moral quality 
of actions, and determine so easily the principles of duty. 

With respect to reasoning, on the other hand, so many prin- 
ciples enter into the calculation, that it is difficult to see the 
way clearly and to reason correctly. Here, too, the realm of 
truth is boundless. There is no end to discovery, and reason 
but just begins to penetrate that misty region which skirts the 
horizon of human knowledge. The further progress it makes 
the more it becomes amazed and bewildered at the obscurity 
beyond. How fortunate that truths of this class are not of the 
highest moment, and that where we are required to pronounce 
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an immediate judgment the way is so clear that we can de- 
termine at once the nature of the action and the course of duty ! 

III. Another peculiarity of the moral faculty is, that it is 
supreme and independent in its sphere, and final in its percep- 
tions and determinations. As the organ of sight has no power 
to distinguish between sounds, so the reasoning faculty has no 
power to determine the moral quality of actions. And, hence, 
if the conscience is unable to determine whether an action is 
right or wrong, it appeals in vain to the reasoning faculty. It 
is a iaw to itself, and has no higher authority to which to refer 
its decisions. 

From this we are not to infer that the solution of many com- 
plex questions will not require the service of both these faculties, 
but that, as the conscience has no power to resolve a question 
outside the sphere of morals, so the reasoning faculty has no 
power to resolve a question within the sphere of morals. This 
may better appear from illustration. 

Take, for instance, the question whether Government had 
best subject articles of foreign merchandise to protective duties. 
This is a question of political economy. Apply it to the con- 
science, and the conscience pronounces no decision for or against 
it. It has nothing to do with morals, and is foreign to all de- 
terminations of the moral faculty ; and if political sagacity is 
unable to decide it, it must go unsolved. 

Take again the question, whether negroes have rights which 
white men are bound to respect. This is a question of morals, 
It has primarily nothing to do with what is wise or unwise, 
politic or prudent. It is a simple question of right or wrong. 
The conscience alone can decide it, and no amount of reasoning 
can disprove its decisions, or make them clearer. 

Take again the question whether the North was bound to 
obey the fugitive slave law. This is a complex question, and 
requires for its solution the exercise of both the reasoning and 
moral faculties. For one is not only required to determine 
what is right or wrong in point of morals, but what is true or 
false in point of policy. Apply this question, now, to an en- 
lightened conscience, and it responds, at once, this is wrong. 
No man has a right to deliver into bondage a being to whom 
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cision, so far as the conscience is concerned, is final and 
conclusive. 

Apply it, on the other hand, to the reasoning faculty, and 
the conclusion is, that such surrender is politically wise. The 
Constitution provides for it, and refusal to obey it may open 
the way for further encroachments, and for the final overthrow 
of government. While, therefore, the latter conclusion can 
never disprove the truth of the former, the question comes to 
this—whether it was better to obey the law and do violence to 
the conscience, or whether it was better to disobey the law and 
do violence to the Constitution. 

Thus, it appears, that the moral and reasoning faculties per- 
form separate functions, and that each is final in its decisions. 

The supremacy of conscience, in its own sphere, appears 
again in the unequal development of the moral and reasoning 
faculties in childhood. At this period of life, as all have ob- 
served, the conscience is singularly mature, and the moral 
judgments remarkably clear and decided. This appears not so 
much the consequence of education, as a spontaneous forcing 
forward of the moral sense. And yet notwithstanding this 
well-nigh instinctive sense of right and wrong, the reasoning 
powers are in their infancy. This would not follow did clear- 
ness of moral perceptions depend on the reasoning capacity. 

This may resolve the mystery why clearness and strength of 
judgment are denied us at a time when they appear so needful. 
The reasoning powers appear to be restrained, that the con- 
science may have freedom to mature and assume authority over 
the youthful mind. What the child needs most is strength and 
clearness of moral discernment. From the moment he becomes 
responsible he needs to know the difference between right and 
wrong, and to have the law within enforce its authority. 
Hence a reason why the moral faculty develops so early, why 
its judgments are so clear and correct, and why any violation 
of conscience is followed by such keen reproacl.. 

That the moral faculty is independent of the reasoning fac- 
ulty appears, again, in the unequal strength and development of 
those faculties in manhood. Nothing is more observable than 
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that God has endowed different men with unequal powers of 
intellect. If, now, the faculty which distinguishes between 
right and wrong were dependent on that which distinguishes 
between the true and false, it would follow that those persons 
who possess the strongest reasoning powers would possess, also, 
the strongest moral powers. But this by no means appears as 
a general rule. God, as if by way of compensation, has, in 
numberless instances, endowed ordinary minds with superior 
moral capacities ; and instances are very common in which men 
of intellect are morally weak. The poets are supposed to 
possess the highest refinement of reason, and the clearest per- 
ception of the beautiful and true; yet facts do not warrant the 
conclusion that the poets, as a class, possess superior powers of 
moral discernment. Many statesmen and philosophers are re- 
markable for clearness and grasp of intellect, whose moral ca- 
pacities, so far as we can gather, are very indifferent. Whether 
this arises from lack, neglect, or abuse of those powers, it is 
equally certain that power of moral discernment does not 
depend on sharpness of intellect. 

On the other hand, there are men of ordinary minds whose 
moral capacities are of the highest order. This is not to say 
that such persons are not often as deficient in moral discern- 
ment as men of large intellectual caliber, nor to say that the 
latter are not often possessed of as great moral power as any 
other. Nor is it to deny that, in all complex questions, in 
which reason has something to resolve before the conscience 
can pass its decisions, the stronger the reasoning powers, the 
better will the conscience be able to perform its functions in 
these particular instances; but it is to say that, in all questions 
of pure morality, that is, of simple right and wrong, the con- 
science is equally clear and decisive, whether conjoined with 
strong reasoning powers or otherwise. 

Now this, we believe, to be a wise provision of the Almighty. 
As, in childhood, it is more needful to have correct notions of 
right and wrong than of any other class of truths, so, with the 
mass of mankind, clearness of moral perception is of much 
greater account than the capacity to reason. They need, 
above all things, the power to apprehend moral truth, and a 
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law to regulate their conduct as moral and _ responsible 
beings. 

It follows, from what has gone before, that a man may be a 
distinguished philosopher or statesman, and yet an indifferent 
moralist, and quite unworthy to guide the people in questions 
of morality. It is true, where force of moral power is wanting, 
a man is destitute of an element of greatness ; and yet, for all 
this, he may be a strong reasoner and profound thinker. 
There are many persons whose conclusions, in matters of science 
and speculation, no ordinary man would presume to question ; 
and yet he may do so very properly when it comes to the 
sphere of morals. Indeed, it appears to be the design of Prov- 
idence that a few, as pioneers of thought, should open the way 
to higher realms of knowledge, and that the multitude should 
follow their guidance. But, in the sphere of morals, it is very 
different. There is little room for discovery here. There are 
few new truths to be arrived at, and no new principles of moral 
action. Consequently, every man is to judge and act for him- 
self. He is not to depend on others, as though they alone had 
the power to determine his course of action. He is not to wait 
for their conclusions in order to know his duty. His law is 
within. He must determine for himself what is right and 
wrong, and act accordingly. And, in this respect, he stands 
by himself and independent of all authority. This is not to 
say that, in consequence of a blind, perverted, or unfaithful 
conscience, he is not liable to fall into error, and even to con- 
found the principles of moral action. Much less, that he is 
not to compare his own convictions of duty with those of 
others, and do all in his power to enlighten conscience. But, 
when all is done, his conscience is to himself his law of action, 
aud he cannot throw the responsibility on others by deferring 
to their conclusions. 

This is a point of much significance, but one which many 
persons fail to perceive. Because a man is superior in point of 
intellect, they conclude that he is superior in moral endow- 
ments. And, if the philosopher comes to the conclusion that 
there is no difference, in the nature of things, between right and 
wrong, they take for granted that, because he excels in philo- 
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sophic discernment, they must defer to his conclusions. Sup- 
pose, again, the statesman to lay it down that slavery has 
nothing to do with morals, and that it is simply a question of 
profit and loss. Many would infer, that because he is a man 
of large political sagacity, his conclusion must be considered 
decisive. Or, because a supreme judge affirms that negroes 
have no rights which white men are bound to respect, does it 
follow from hence that, because he is learned in the law, his de- 
cision is final in a question of common morality? By no 
means. That may be his opinion, but he is only a law to him- 
self, and one, much inferior in intellect, may pronounce a con- 
trary and much wiser decision. We protest against submitting 
to any man’s dictum, in matters of conscience. It is to make 
man morally impotent, and irresponsible, and has been fruitful 
of the worst evils in both church and state. The papist, who 
submits to the priest in matters of conscience, and who 
presumes to ask no questions beyond his authority, and that of 
mother church, is only equaled in baseness by that partisan 
who submits a question of simple morals to individual or party 
interpretation. 

The independence of the moral faculty appears, again, in the 
unequal development of the moral and reasoning powers in the 
same person, at different periods of life. Above, it was seen, 
that the moral powers are highly developed at that period of 
life when the reasoning powers are yet in their infancy. The 
development of the latter is the fruit of time and study, and 
they come to strength and perfection only in years of maturity. 
If, now, quickness and correctness of moral discernment were 
conditioned by strength and capacity to reason, it would follow 
that, as the reasoning powers mature, the conscience would be 
better able to determine the moral quality of actions. Where- 
as, it rarely appears that men are more conscientious than they 
were in childhood, or that they are better able to perform the 
moral functions; while it is true that, as mankind at large 
grow older, their moral judgments are often more confused, 
their convictions of conscience less decided, and its violation 
less fruitful of reproach. Such an unequal development of the 
mental faculties is, of course, not necessary, or right. The 
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design is, that we should employ each faculty in lawful 
exercise, and be always true to the moral and rational 
judgments. But it is common to cultivate one faculty to the 
neglect of the other, and, what is worse, to employ it as an in- 
strument wherewith to falsify and confound the dictates of our 
moral nature. 

(1.) First, there is an unequal development of the moral and 
reasoning powers arising from neglect of the one, and an undue 
devotion to the other. All are aware of the temptation to in- 
tellectual studies. Pride of reason leads to an assiduous cul- 
tivation of the reasoning powers, and engenders a pressing 
desire to reason more profoundly and correctly. One is im- 
pelled to come to greater penetration, power, and grasp of 
thought, and, not only to push his investigations to the remot- 
est point, but to apply to all his conclusions the severest logic. 
And who knows not to what an astonishing strength of logical 
acumen one may attain by long and patient study. But does 
it follow from hence that he is more conscientious? Is his 
moral descernment necessarily any clearer because of his 
power to handle an argument? By no means. We will not 
say that he has done any intentional violence to his moral 
nature, for, by the supposition, he has been making a lawful 
exercise of reason. But we do say that through this excessive 
devotion to intellectual pursuits, and the ambition to excel 
therein, the moral faculty is not only often left unexercised, but 
suffers positive injury in consequence. Nothing can strengthen 
and sharpen the moral powers but exercise ; and as every limb 
and muscle of the body needs exercise for itself, the same is 
true of every faculty of mind; and any cultivation of the 
reasoning powers can no more serve the moral, than exercise of 
the hand can serve the eye, or that of the eye can serve the 
ear. 

(2.) On the other hand, the contrary effect upon the reason- 
ing and moral faculties is still more apparent where, from any 
cause, men employ one to disprove the decisions of the other. 
We speak, now, of an unlawful exercise of the reasoning 
powers ; for it is not possible for the mental faculties, when 
rightly employed, to contradict each other; and any line of 
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reasoning which refutes the plain and simple moral dictates is 
sophistical and false. One may appear to reason correctly, but 
there is somewhere a flaw in the argument. Either the 
premises are unsound, or the inferences and conclusions are il- 
logical, and there is at best but a show of reason. And yet, in 
the lower sense, the effect of such a course is to make one 
intellectually sharp and morally obtuse. In proof of this, we 
may instance an advocate who, indifferent to the nature of his 
cause, is only intent to carry his point. Such an one shall ac- 
quire great skill to discover and present the strong points in the 
case, to suppress those that are weak, and so to arrange and press 
his argument as to perplex the jury, and clear a client whom 
he knows to be guilty, and yet be unable to see the baseness of 
such a course. : 

And the same is true in every relation of life in which men 
set themselves to find reasons for doing what they know to be 
wrong. They shall become rationally shrewd, discriminating, 
crafty, skilled to originate plans, to arrange details, to obviate 
those difficulties which lie in their way, to avail themselves of 
those circumstances which make in their favor, and all under 
semblance of right and justice, while, on the other hand, they 
become less acute in moral discernment, less capable of 
accurate moral judgments; in a word, less conscientious. 

We have thus sought to indicate the office, operation and in- 
dependence of the conscience as contrasted with the discursive 
reason, and, if we mistake not, these faculties stand opposed to 
each other in the strongest light. But our design in assuming 
the subject was no less to set forth the truth in theory, than to 
notice how much it is disregarded in practice. For, observa- 
tion goes to show, that the wey in which men come to deny 
the plainest rules of morality, and to confound all moral 
distinctions, is by subjecting the conscience to rules which only 
apply to the reasoning faculty. The conscience is neither 
allowed to act alone in its own sphere, nor in its own way, nor 
on its own authority. It seems to be regarded as incompetent 
to its task, and in need of assistance. Or rather, the reasoning 
faculty is made to protract and review the moral judgments, 
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as though it were a sort of final arbiter to which the conscience 
must always refer. 

It is to be observed, also, that where interest inclines men to 
act contrary to their moral dictates, their first desire is to 
tamper with the conscience, and make it an unfaithful witness ; 
or, what is worse, to enlist its testimony on the side of evil. 
Men are not sufficiently candid to confess a wicked purpose, nor 
sufficiently courageous to undertake a wicked action, so long as 
the conscience is free to rebuke and testify against them. 
Hence the desire to overrule this faculty, and to pervert and 
falsify its judgments. How shall this be done? The common 
resort is to a process of reasoning. This is necessary, because 
it is impossible, by a mere act of the will, to change the moral 
perceptions, or to’ deaden the moral convictions. The con- 
acience is compelled to judge according to representations, and 
to judge in this or that particular manner; and one has no 
more power to force it to determine that right is wrong than 
to force the eye to conclude that light is darkness. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to question the truth of the moral perceptions, 
and, by a process of reasoning, to pervert and confuse the 
moral faculty. 

Now this is a universal practice. Nothing is more common 
than to hear men plead in defense of opinions and actions 
which are contrary to the plainest instincts of their moral 
nature. How natural it is to justify a course of conduct 
which any child even knows to be wrong! One shall always 
be able to palliate a crime, and to make a show of reason in 
self-defense. And although, as a consequence, the conscience 
does not at once throw down its authority, yet it loses integrity, 
and not only becomes less capable of accurate moral judgments, 
but often a witness in defense of evil. 

In like manner, have not the moral instincts of the people 
been always trifled with by crafty priests and demagogues. In 
an unenlightened age, what arts were practiced upon the mul- 
titudes in the name of religion. How completely were they 
blinded and misguided by those whose duty it was to enlighten 
and guide them. They are made to believe anything, and do 
anything in behalf of that church and religion whose authority, 
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as the first great fallacy, they are taught not to question. In- 
deed, who knows not that it was the aim of the popish church 
to keep the people in ignorance, so as to have them more easily 
duped, and more subservient to churchly authority. 

And what is the politician’s art, but that of a cunning soph- 
ister to make the worse appear the better reason, and to take 
advantage of the popular ignorance. A shrewd politician is 
well aware of the moral instincts of the people; but he is 
equally aware of their incapacity to reason. Above all, he 
knows that they are little able to detect a flaw in argument, 
and that they hastily accept inconsequent conclusions. In a 
bad cause, therefore, all he has to do is, to blind the people and 
to twist them into conscientious action on the side of evil. 
For he knows that, as a correct conscience is an indispensable 
ally in a good cause, so a perverted conscience is as indispen- 
sable in a bad one, and that the people, to become a potent in- 
strument of either good or evil, must be made to believe and 
act conscientiously. And, just so far as the demagogue has 
skill to deceive the people as to the nature of his cause, and to 
enlist their moral support, just so far will he be able to carry 
his point. Plato even lays it down that it is necessary to de- 
ceive the people for reasons of state; and who knows not that 
the Roman religion was, in a great measure, the device of law- 
givers and legislators, wherewith the better to awe and restrain 
the multitude! Who remembers not those instances in which 
the plebeians, maddened by the insolence and injustice of the 
patrician orders, and ready to fly upon them in their rage, are 
only restrained from violence by being reminded of the ven- 
geance of the gods! So much did the delusion of the people 
contribute to their own oppression. 

But why recur to history? Do not these facts find abundant 
confirmation in our own times? Were not the people presented 
with excellent reasons for waging that unnatural war with 
Mexico? Has not the idea of a higher law been ridiculed 
without limit, and reasoned into an absurdity? Have not the 
preachers of manifest destiny found a plenty to carry that doe- 
trine into practice? And above all, has not that most offensive 
and odious of institutions, slavery, been honeyed over, and pre- 
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sented to the people in every conceivable form? Have they 
not been served with abundant lectures, speeches, judicial de- 
cisions, to prove that the negro is doomed to perpetual bondage; 
that he is an animal; that he has no higher destiny than to 
dig and delve; that he has no rights which white men are 
bound to respect; and that the institution is one of simple 
profit and loss, and quite foreign to religion or morals? And 
this for no earthly reason but to serve political ends. 

And have not they, who are more immediately interested in 
the institution, been reasoned into the inconceivably monstrous 
lie, that it is divine, and that they do God’s service to fight and 
die in its defense? Surely, reason never did set itself to oppose 
more directly the fundamental instincts of man’s moral nature, 
and was never more successful to abuse and pervert them. All 
the arts of sophistry have been employed to misguide the 
people respecting a question of common morality, until the 
public conscience has been warped into every conceivable 
shape; and until those who affirm and defend the institution 
as an actual blessing appear to be more conscientious and 
earnest in their belief than those who account it a crime. And, 
without question, the war that is thrust upon us is to be the 
more bloody and fearful because the conscience of the Southern 
people has been enlisted in their cause. For that moral support 
which is ever the strongest ally in a good cause will, when er- 
listed on the side of evil, make a people as fierce and desperate 
in defense of a bad one. 

How dangerous it is to trifle with that faculty which God 
has set to be our monitor and guide, in matters of right and 
wrong, and to be our defense on the side of justice! A man can 
do himself no greater injury than to call in question his in- 
stinctive moral convictions, and to try to reason himself into a 
wrong belief. As well might he doubt the intuitive perceptions 
of the reason, or the senses, as the correctness of his moral dic- 
tates. Nay, it does not appear but that it would be just as 
possible, and perhaps just as easy, for a man to reason himself 
into the belief that white is black, or that light is darkness, as 
to come to believe that right is wrong. True, such confusion 
is not actual, for it is inconsistent with worldly policy ; but, 
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were men as much inclined to act contrary to the instincts of 
sense and reason as to the dictates of morality, and for all 
that appears, they might become incapable of correct per- 
ceptions of any kind, and well-nigh demented. 

There are certain judgments, intellectual and moral, which 
a man can never question without doing violence to his nature. 
They are not to be proved or disproved, or reasoned upon at 
all. They are to be taken for granted, and acted upon at once; 
for only in this way can he be true to nature, whose operations 
are in obedience to unerring laws and instincts. And, as a 
moral and responsible being, it is a man’s first duty to be true 
to conscience. Let him doubt everything else sooner than the 
truth of his moral dictates. Let him reason where reasoning 
is necessary ; but let him never think to demonstrate the self- 
evident. Where God has made the way clear, let him not 
think to make it more apparent, much less to run in a different 
or contrary direction. Let him follow the guide within, which 
is to go in the natural path, and reach the right conclusion. 

Where one has reasoned himself, or has been reasoned into 
moral confusion and blindness, he must reason his way out, or 


apply to others for help. As he entered the labyrinth so must 
he seek to find a way of escape; but having escaped, let him 
remember that the conscience is supreme in her own sphere; 
that she acts in her own way, and on her own authority ; and 
that being a competent guide she needs no instructions or 
assistance. 

VOL. XXI. 15 
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Arrticte IV.—THE TEST-HOUR OF POPULAR LIBERTY 
AND REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 


Sztpom does it happen to a people to be at once an exponent 
and a factor in a great problem of human society—the index 
of sublime struggles and cumulative forces in the Past, the 
former of a new era of life and power in the Future. The 
stream of human history, often sluggish, sometimes eddying 
and seemingly retrograde, has also its rapids and its cataracts. 
These seem to break its continuity and waste its life; but the 
very tumult of the waters, as they rush among the rocks to find 
or force a channel, indicates the power and volume of the 
long-gathered flood; and it emerges from the turmoil and 
agony of a seeming death-struggle, only to roll on with a 
depth, a calmness, a majesty, that no barrier can arrest and no 
rock can ripple. And even in the chasm where the strife and 
thunder are the loudest, if we watch the nooning of the sky, 
we shall see the bow painted upon the brow of the seething 
torrent, the prophecy of the peace and majesty it shall win for 
itself by this very struggle, when it shall have forced its way 
over the rocks. We stand to-day beside one of these cataract 
plunges in human history. So suddenly have we come upon 
it from the green and sunny fields we were traversing, so fierce 
is the struggle of the waters, so frequent and successive 
are the rapids, and so invisible is the outlet, that we are be- 
wildered by a spectacle we have not learned to comprehend. 
But the stream is flowing on. The earth has not opened to 
swallow it; the strife denotes not only the suddenness and 
force of obstacles, but the gathered momentum of the flood ; 
and if for a time it seems to have been interrupted, and even 
turned back upon itself, the flood is but rising to roll over 
again upon its pent up mass till the whole shall sweep onward 
in a calm, full, unbroken tide. 

But while a just philosophy anticipates and predicts this 
issue of our national struggle, it may not be disguised that 
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this is the test-houwr for all that we have hitherto regarded ac 
fixed and valuable in popular Constitutional Liberty, and es- 
pecially the test-hour of a national government upon the basis 
of republican freedom. Never did a nation stand at a point of 
history more critical or momentous than that we occupy to- 
day. For though the visible and imminent perils that first 
alarmed and aroused us have either ceased to exist, or have 
lost their power to disturb, the lifting of the clouds that spread 
such sudden darkness over the land, reveals perils of deeper 
significance than the capture of Washington or the outbreak 
of treason in Baltimore. We see the abyss upon whose verge 
the nation stood trembling, and from which it is staggering 
up toa place of safety. Mr. Grote, with philosophical in- 
sight observes, that the “ attachment of an Athenian citizen to 
his democratical constitution comprised two distinct veins of 
sentiment ; first, his rights, protection and advantages derived 
from it,—next, his obligations of exertion and sacrifice towards 
it, and with reference to it. Neither of these two veins of 
sentiment was ever wholly absent; but according as one or 
the other was present at different times in varying proportions, 
the patriotism of the citizen was a very different feeling.” 
At the first the sentiment of self-sacrificing devotion to country 
was prominent, but in later times Athenian patriotism well- 
nigh lost this noble quality. “The active sense of obligation 
became comparatively inoperative; the citizen had a keen 
sense of the value of the democracy as protecting him, and in- 
suring to him valuable rights, and he was willing to perform his 
ordinary sphere of legal duties towards it ; but he looked upon 
it as a thing established, and capable of maintaining itself in 
a due measure of foreign ascendency, without any such personal 
efforts as those which bis forefathers cheerfully imposed upon 
themselves. The orations of Demosthenes contain melancholy 
proofs of this altered tone of patriotism—of that languor, paral- 
ysis, and waiting for others to act, which preceded the catastro- 
phe of Cheeroneia, notwithstanding an unabated attachment to 
the democracy as a source of protection and good government,”* 





* History of Greece, IV, 179. American Ed. 
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This was the picture of American patriotism at the close of 
the late Presidential term. Already with us, as with the 
France of Burke’s invective,—“ the age of chivalry was gone ; 
that of sophisters, economists, and calculators had succeeded.” 
We were becoming a nation of materialists and hirelings, with- 
out honor, without heroism, without enthusiasm for the just, 
the true, the noble in principle or in deed—willing to leave 
public affairs to shuffle along, and take their course, regardless 
of the right, so long as we were unmolested in person or in 
trade. That languor, that paralysis even, had come upon our 
patriotism, that betokened a great catastrophe. But, like some 
sleeping giant in the Alps, roused by flood and hail, and the 
thunder and quaking of the land-slide, at first terrified and be- 
wildered by the storm, then nerved by its very fierceness to the 
energy of self-preservation, we leap from the shifting chaos 
around us, upon the unshaken rock, and steady ourselves to 
gaze upon the ruin we have hardly escaped. 

The real perils of the hour can be comprehended only through 
a philosophical analysis of our constitutional freedom and gov- 
ernment ; for these perils address neither our imaginations, our 
sensibilities, nor our fears; they threaten not places and in- 
terests, nor institutions merely, but principles—and these of 
the most fundamental character. (The tornado may uproot 
orchards, unroof houses, level spires in the dust, but men will 
go over its track, and plant and build again. But when the 
earth opens and swallows up the city, all life and hope sink 
into the abyss. The grand assault of this rebellion is not upon 
an administration or a capital, but upon the principles on 
which the Nation is based, and by which alone it can stand.) 


The rebellion puts in jeopardy the principle of popular 
liberty, as defined and defended by constitutional forms and 
laws. In our National Constitution, popular liberty finds at 
once a large expression and a just limitation. In many times 
and many nations the people have asserted their power by 
sudden uprisings against despotic government, or by revolu- 
tions in the interest of a favorite leader. But this inorganic 
power resident in mere masses of men, to overthrow tyranny 
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or avenge wrong,—to drive out a Tarquin from Rome, to 
execute a Louis XVI or expel a Louis Philippe, to revolution- 
ize Mexico twice a year, this mere mass-power of the people, 
unorganized and unregulated, is not true popular liberty ; nor 
does it often secure the liberty which it asserts with such 
spasms of violence. (Rome, France, Mexico, after once and 
again asserting this revolutionary power of the masses, have 
slid back into despotism. °) 

Nor does popular liberty consist merely in the unre- 
strained exercise of political power by the people. It is not 
enough to create popular liberty, that the voice of the people 
be embodied in political acts, measures, and government, since 
the majority in a pure democracy may wield a despotism as ab- 
solute as that of Nero; and in a Congregational church a 
partisan and unscrupulous majority may outdo the Pope in 
measures of arbitrary power. The law of self-preservation, or 
that mysterious plea of “military necessity,” has compelled us 
to silence opposition to government and the popular will, by 
the severest measures. We have acquiesced in unwonted re- 
strictions upon personal liberty, and, in certain emergencies, 
upon freedom of speech and of the press, as demanded by the 
public safety. But were we compelled to live under martial 
law, it would not reconcile us to be told that this was declared 
by the will of the majority. Phere is little to choose in gov- 
ernment between the principles of Divine Right and Democratic 
Might) As a profound publicist has said, “The one is as 
ungodly as the other. Neither is founded in justice; neither 
admits of liberty; both rest on the principle of absolutism. 
Both are theories fabricated by despotism, false in logic, un- 
hallowed in practice, and ruinous in their progress#* The 
supremacy of the people may be only the enthronement of mob 
law, or of artful demagogism. For popular liberty in its best 
form, it is essential, on the one hand, that the superior power 
in the State shall reaide i in the whole body of the citizens ; or, 
as Lord Brougham defines it, “that the people should be 
either formally or substantially possessed of the supreme 





* Lieber, Civil Liberty, p. 373. 
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power, not sharing it with any other party independent of 
themselves, still less exercising authority subject to the control 
or revision of any other and independent body.”* And, on 
the other hand, this supreme power must be so regulated that 
it shall secure and defend, not violate or curtail, the just rights 
of the individual as a member of society. In other words, for 
popular liberty it is essential that the people shall be secure 
against any power not of their own creating, or any tyranny 
over themselves ; and, also, that the people themselves, in the 
exercise of supreme power, shall be restrained by legal barriers 
pow any arbitrary and oppressive acts against the individual. 
This liberty must be organized and recognized as an institu- 
tion, and defined and defended by a Constitution... On the 
one hand, it must not simply assert itself as a power in some 
crisis of revolution, and then subside until new oppressions 
shall call it forth again, but must be established, with all the 
institutions of government molded and controlled by the 
people; and, on the other hand, it must not be the unlimited 
exercise of popular power—which might move with the frenzy 
ofa mob—but this power regulated and defined by constitu- 
tional laws.+ ) 

Never in any State, ancient or modern, have these two con- 
ditions of popular liberty been so perfectly secured and har- 
monized as in the Constitution of these United States. The 
Greek democracies at times possessed, in a most absolute 
degree, the first element of popular liberty-Lindependence of 
any power not created by and amenable to themselves! But 
those parent democracies were of very limited area, and were 
still more limited by the restriction of citizenship, by race and 
birth. The Athenian democracy, in its highest form, was but 
the government of a city by its lawful and free citizens, 
through popular assemblies, in which public measures were 
adopted by vote, and various public officers were appointed by 
rotation or chosen by lot. The city was the State. Athens 





* Political Philosophy, part 3, ch. i. 
+ See Dr. Lieber’s admirable chapter on Institutional Liberty, in his “Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government.” 
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held her allies as tributaries, compelling them to contribute in 
various ways to the support of her privileged citizens; to resort 
to her own tribunals of law, or to submit to archons appointed 
by herself. According to Thucydides, “the Lacedamonians 
maintained their supremacy over their allies by taking care 
that an oligarchy, such as suited their own interests, should be 
everywhere their allies’ form of government.”* In this way, 
also, Athens sought to control those tributary ailies that still 
retained a measure of independence. But the subject-allies 
“had in their states Athenian officers, commanders, and also 
frequently garrisons, were subject to Athenian jurisdiction, 
paid tribute, were obliged to submit upon emergencies to com- 
pulsory military service, notwithstanding they had purchased 
exemption from it, or else furnished a voluntary contingent of 
troops.”+ However complete the democratic organization 
within the city, at any period of Athenian history, it was not 
attempted to establish and maintain popular liberty upon a 
great scale, for a nation combining many cities and states in a 
common country ; and leagues of States formed for mutual de- 
fense were broken again by a sudden jealousy. Besides, these 
petty city states were easily ruled by demagogues and factions, 
and so vibrated from democracy to aristocracy and despotism. 
Theirs was essentially a mass-meeting liberty—as when “the 
maritime multitude” were intoxicated by the victory of 
Salamis, with a consciousness of power. Moreover, with the 
Greeks, the State was the ultimate idea, not the man behind 
the State, with his rights as an integral member of society ; 
and hence the Greek democracy, when organized into State 
form, had almost unlimited power over the individuai citizen. 
There was no guarantee of individual rights against this abso- 
lutism of the people. The arrest, imprisonment, or banish- 
ment of citizens without open trial, and the confiscation of prop- 
erty to the State,—measures which have been in part forced 
upon us as a stringent necessity,—were often resorted to in 





* Thue. i, 19, 76, 144. 
+ Boeckh’s Public Economy of the Athenians, Lamb's edition, p. 529. See, 
also, Grote, passim. 
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Athens, to get rid of obnoxious individuals, or to replenish the 
public treasury. With all its merits, therefore, the Greek de- 
mocracy fell short of the just conditions of popular liberty. 
On the one hand it could easily be subverted by demagogues, 
and, on'the other, perverted by popular passion into the 
sheerest despotism. 

The Roman republic was Republicanism for Romans; a re- 
public chiefly in and for the city. The conquered provinces 
were held as conquests, and their inhabitants admitted to few, 
if any, civic rights. The idea of liberty for the people as such, 
of sovereignty vested in the body of the people wherever found, 
was hardly more apparent in republican than in imperial 
Rome. Liberty and sovereignty were the special prerogatives 
of native Romans, and of such aliens as were admitted to the 
dignity of Roman citizenship. By its colonies and its armies 
the republic of Rome ruled its subjugated dependencies with 
an imperial despotism. Lord Brougham has shown this clearly: 


“The Roman polity reduced the government of the capital to an aristocracy 
which enabled the rulers to conduct its affairs without constant appeals to un- 
wieldy popular assemblies; and the capital, the city itself, and the district in 
its immediate neighborhood, governed the provinces in Italy, and the foreign do- 
minions of the Republic, without giving any share whatever of the supreme power 
to the inhabitants of those provinces, or suffering their voice to be heard in the 
choice of the functionaries to whom the government of the whole was entrusted.” 
* * * * “The inhabitants of the conquered districts were considered by 
the haughty Romans as an inferior race, and were excluded from all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. They were not allowed to intermarry with Romans, nor 
to dwell in the city, nor to hold any offices, nor to have any voice in the elections, 
nor to enjoy any intercourse of sacred rites. Even the numerous levies which 
they furnished to the army were marshaled in separate and auxiliary legions, 
not incorporated with the Roman troops. Such was the general rule; but after 
the Gallic invasion, an exception was made in favor of Caere, whose inhabitants 
had rendered important services in that disastrous campaign. About the year 
363, A. U. C., they were admitted to a certain portion of civic rights. The 
privilege of voting, however, or of filling offices, was withheld. The admission 
to civic rights of foreigners, or barbarians, as the barbarous Romans were 
pleased to call them, being once begun, was extended to other cases.” * * * 
* * * * “But all the privileges thus granted were confined to particular 
provincial towns. No district, except a portion of the Latins, enjoyed it gene- 
rally; and these Latins always had greater privileges than the other Italian 
States, even after civic rights were generallly extended. The colonies planted 
among them were governed by their own, and not by Roman magistrates ; they 
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had a community in certain religious rights with Rome; they always had the 
suffrage after holding any Latin office, The rest of the Italian nations were 
treated altogether as aliens, with the exception of the towns enfranchised or nat- 
uralized, and with another important exception, that of free towns, or municipia.”* 


Dr. Arnold makes a forcible presentation of this feature of 
the Roman Republic. ‘“ England, for many generations, upheld 
a system of domestic slavery in her colonies, while her own law 
so abhorred it that any slave landed upon English ground be- 
came immediately a freeman. What the four seas were to 
England, that the line running round the eity at the distance 
of a mile from the walls, was to Rome; it was the boundary 
between law and despotism. Within this precinct the senten- 
ces of the magistrates were the sentence of the law, (legitima 
judicia) ; and their power was controlled by the sacred inter- 
position of the tribunes. But without this limit all was 
absolute dominion, émperium:; there the magistrate wielded 
the sword with full sovereignty ; and judicial sentences were 
held to proceed not from the law, but from his personal 
power, so that their validity lasted in strictness no longer than 
the duration of his authority. Even Roman citizens had no 
present protection from this tyranny; they had only the re- 
source of seeking for redress afterwards from the courts of 
Rome. But the allies had not even this relief, except in cases 
of extraordinary atrocity; for the imperium of the Roman 
magistrates conferred a plenitude of dominion over the persons 
and property of the subjects of Rome; anything might be done 
on the plea of the service of the Roman people, or of maintain- 
ing the dignity of its officers; and the least opposition was held 
to be rebellion.”+ And while such was the subject-condition 
of the provinces and allies under Roman supremacy, in the 
heart of the republic itself, the struggles of the Greek de- 
mocracy, between the popular element and the aristocratic, 
were continually renewed ; until, as in France at the beginning 
of this century, the consul grew into the dictator, and the 
general into an emperor. 





* Brougham, Political Philosophy, part 3, ch. v. 
+ History of Rome, ch. xli. 
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In modern mixed governments, like that of England, though 
the supreme power is not vested in the people, they have a di- 
rect share in the government; institutions of freedom which 
have grown up by law or usage; and many rights and 
liberties defined and defended by statutes of the nation. But 
popular liberty does not yet exist in England in its highest 
organic form. An hereditary sovereign, and “a select body of 
the community from which the rest are excluded,” share with 
the representatives of a limited popular constituency the ad- 
ministration of the supreme power in the State. A limited 
constitutional monarchy, however just and liberal, is quite 
another thing from popular liberty enthroned in the Constitu- 
tion and the law. 

Only in our own Constitution do we find this principle 
fairly and fully embodied. Here, all sovereignty is vested in the 
people, who part with their original power “‘ only to persons of 
their own choice, and for so short a time as to keep the dele- 
gates accountable and answerable to their constituents ;” and 
yet this supreme power of the people is hemmed in against the 
passions and prejudices of the people themselves, by legal bar- 
riers protecting individual rights. What sanctity is thrown 
around the rights of person, of home, of property, of conscience, 
by the very Constitution that represents the awful sovereignty 
of the nation! How sublime the spectacle of a people achiev- 
ing their own independence of every foreign power, and hold- 
ing an undisputed supremacy over their soil, yet moderating 
and restraining their united sovereignty so as to protect, by the 
arm of constitutional law, the just rights and liberties of every 
individual citizen! The principle of popular liberty, defined 
and defended by constitutional law, pervades the whole 
structure of our institutions as a people. 

Now this rebellion would strike down this organic principle 
of our national existence. It began as a reign of terror, over- 
riding the liberties of the people as a whole and in detail. 
Cunning and reckiess leaders, now with the forms of popular 
action and now without them, suddenly set up a military des- 
potism in the recreant States of the Union; and while thus 
usurping the functions of a supreme Government, they have 
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forced the Government of the Union, in defense of its own ex- 
istence, into measures of absolute power. If, through our de- 
feat or our timidity, this rebellion shall triumph, not only will 
popular liberty be crushed out in the South by a high-handed 
usurpation, but we of the North will be compelled to curtail 
our own liberties in presence of a hostile, reckless, vindictive 
neighbor, sowing discord and faction among ourselves, and re- 
quiring us to keep a standing army—the inevitable foe of free- 
dom, and the tempting facility to despotism. All the-great 
interests of law-girt liberty, the hopes not of ourselves and our 
children only, but of humanity, from the principle of regulated 
popular freedom embodied in our institutions, are put in jeop- 
ardy by this rebellion. The very elixir of human liberty 
pressed out of the sufferings and conflicts, the martyrdoms and 
revolutions of the ages, wrung into the cup of our Revolution 
with the mingling blood of the fathers, and then distilled into 
the Constitution as a pure and fragrant essence, would be 
dashed to the ground and scattered forever. No so great peril 
has ever before hung upon the cause of popular liberty. If we 
cannot save it now, freedom has before it the darkest ages on 
the scroll of time. 

Under this organized and regulated liberty, and as essential 
to its use and preservation, is the freedom of political discussion, 
and the authority of popular action in government, through 
constitutional forms. The discussion of political measures by 
the people, through the press and in public assemblies, belongs 
to the very nature of a free popular Government, and is 
necessary to the just exercise of popular sovereignty. The oc- 
casional restrictions upon freedom of speech and of the press, 
which we have lately endured, and in fact approve as a neces- 
sity of war, would be intolerable as an habitual thing. As the 
people exercise their sovereignty through representatives, both 
the qualifications of representatives and the policy which they 
espouse should be open to inquiry and discussion; and every 
measure of government should be subject to review at this 
popular tribunal. This freedom of political discussion is a 
right of the English people, dearly bought, and jealously 
guarded. Hardly known in France or in the German States, 
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it is just beginning to be enjoyed in emancipated and united 
Italy. For many years it has not been tolerated in the South 
with respect to her domestic institutions and policy ; and now 
the rebellion seeks to wrest it from the whole nation. 

Equally necessary is it to popular liberty, that the voice of 
the people, speaking through constitutional forms, shall be 
authoritative. In whatever mode the people are wont to ex- 
ercise their sovereignty—through whatever institutions and 
forms by law and custom established—their action through 
those forms should be not only valid but final; or subject 
only to their revision through the same constitutional forms. 
The rebellion strikes at the very heart of this principle, and 
resents a popular verdict constitutionally declared, by military 
usurpation and political anarchy. It assails not the elected 
Administration, but the fundamental principle of an elective 
Government. Should the rebels triumph either by victory or 
by recognition—it matters not which—they will have inflicted 
a deadly wound upon the elective franchise; and henceforth 
this first right of a free people, this most sacred act of sovereign- 
ty, can be exercised only in terror of the sword. Worse than 
the ruffians who keep back citizens from the polls or destroy 
ballot-boxes to defeat an election, the rebels would nullify by 
force not only a particular election, but that fundamental 
principle of a free Government—the peaceful sovereignty of 
the ballot-box. It is the sovereignty of the people, it is popular 
liberty defined and defended by constitutional law and acting 
through constitutional forms, that is put in jeopardy by this 
monstrous insurrection. 

This hostility to the principle of Popular Sovereignty is en- 
gendered by the very structure of society in the South. If we 
examine her social institutions in the calm light of political 
philosophy, we find that the South tends of necessity toward 
obligarchy in government. A large class of her population 
have not only no right of citizenship in the State, but not even 
the common rights of persons before the law. By her own 
statutes and legal decisions, her principal laboring class are 
“deemed, held, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law, to be 
chattels personal in the hands of their owners and possessors, 
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and their executors, administrators, and assigns, to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatever.” Thus the whole 
structure of society at the South is based upon the forcible and 
legalized degradation of the laborer as having no natural, per- 
sonal, nor legal rights ; not only no right to vote or take part 
in civil affairs, but no right to hold property, no right to make 
that solemn and sacred contract in law, which among all na- 
tions is the basis of the family ;) no right to testify nor to de- 
fend his cause before a court of justice; no right to have, to 
hold, to say, to do anything that belongs to a man in dis- 
tinction from an animal or thing; no right to himself, in will 
or in muscle, in time or in motion, in affections or in hopes. 
The condition and treatment of the individual slave may often 
be more favorable than this; but such is his status according 
to law. This condition of society can never be reconciled with 
the principles upon which our republican institutions rest: the 
principle that all men have certain natural rights of which no 
legislation or Government can deprive them, except for crime ; 
and that Governments are instituted to secure these rights— 
guarding well each natural and just right of the individual in 
conjunction with the welfare of the whole. Geer right and 
principle of republican Government is violated by that funda- 
mental law of Southern society which decrees that the laborer 
is not a person but a chattel. 

As a matter of course, this subjugation of one class in the 
population of the slave State proportionally elevates another 
class in power and authority. It creates an aristocracy not 
only of wealth or family, but of caste and power; and of all 
aristocracies this is most to be dreaded in its effect upon the 
State. Republicanism recognizes only the principle of repre- 
sentation as of political authority ; that “ Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” <A con- 
stitutional and limited authority in government, by virtue of 
representation, is the vital security of popular liberty. But 
slavery substitutes for representation domination—the arbitra- 
ry authority of one over another—and this in the odious form 
of caste and chattelism. Pride of wealth, pride of family, 
pride of genius, all this is nothing, as an element of control, in 
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comparison with that pride of power which exalts one over his 
fellows, as a man over chattels that are his absolute property. 
There is no basis of an oligarchy so strong as the alleged 
right of property in man; and there is no doctrine that so 
ministers to the spirit of tyranny. 

But this is not all. The distinction of master and slave 
creates, also, a distinction between the slaveholder and the 
non-slaveholder ; for he who ewns men, and rules them abso- 
lutely as his property, feels his superiority to one who simply 
owns himself. And thus this factitious aristocracy is lifted still 
higher by contrast with those who are too poor or too weak to 
own aslave. Moreover, since to this aristocracy the slave is 
the foundation of wealth, distinction, and power, its own posi- 
tion depends upon preserving the existing status undisturbed. 
Therefore, not only must all rights be denied to the slave, but 
the rights and privileges of non-slaveholders must be cireum- 
scribed, wherever these would conflict with the security and 
stability of slavery; and thus the slaveholding aristocracy be- 
comes an oligarchy of the intensest type—concentrating all 
legislation, all political interest and power, within itself, as a 
necessity of its own existence. All offives in the State are mo- 
nopolized by this oligarchy, or for its immediate dependents 
and supporters. 

Now it is the nature of an oligarchy to work and watch for 
its own interest and aggrandizement. All history proves this, 
both in Church and State. It is characteristic of a democracy, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, that it rests in the intelligent 
preferences of men, and, therefore, it cannot propagate itself, or 
fortify itself, either by chicanery or by violence. But an oli- 
garchy, claiming an exclusive right, privilege, or prerogative 
for a few—of which the many may be suspicious or jealous— 
naturally seeks to fortify itself, and to advance its own interests 
against others. Hence, when the clergy had once set them- 
selves up as an aristocracy in the church, claiming absolute 
prerogatives and powers by Divine right, they encroached more 
and more upon the rights of the brotherhood, till the colossal 
spiritual despotism of the Middle Ages was established over 
Christendom. Hence, the easy growth of tyranny in the State, 
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when once the principle of caste is allowed to determine rights 
and powers. Against such an ever-aspiring, ever-encroaching 
oligarchy, the people have no redress but in revolution. 

This Southern oligarchy, having gained a footing in the 
national Government, has been true to itsown nature. Acting 
from the instinct of self-preservation and self-aggrandizement, 
and with the audacity that springs from unrestrained power, 
it has sought to make every measure of the Government sub- 
servient to its own interest. Taking advantage of the political 
divisions of the North, and of the fears of capitalists and com- 
mercial men, it has largely controlled the policy of the Gov- 
ernment for the last thirty years. United in itself—for it is 
the nature of an oligarchy to be thus compacted for its own 
interests—it has insisted that the press, the mails, the territo- 
ries, should be regulated for its advantage; that we should 
cancel the ordinance of freedom established by the fathers, and 
become a nation of slave-hunters under the rule of slaveholders. 
This oligarchy had even assumed to dictate the terms of a 
Presidential nomination and election ; and to insist that the 
whole machinery of the Constitution and the Government 
should be wielded for its exclusive protection and benefit. 
Nothing could have arrested this stealthy, sure, determined 
domination of the oligarchy over the republic, but a war—if 
not a war on its part for the subversion of the republic, then a 
war of revolution on our part, as the only way of recovering 
our liberties. For this oligarchical usurpation, unchecked 
through a whole generation, was reducing us to a state of po- 
litical, social, and moral degeneracy, in which we were ready 
to barter the freedom of the many for the favor of the few. 
It is in human nature to do homage to audacity in power; it 
is in human selfishness to seek present -advantages without re- 
gard to principle; and the sad record of eighteen centuries 
teaches us, that an unsanctified church will temporize with a 
popular wrong. Therefore, in proportion as this oligarchy 
grew in power, politicians made haste to pay it their homage ; 

| commercial men fell on their knees to beg its smile, and licked 
\the dust where it bestowed its 8, Wy religion, seeing this 
Dagon set up in the temple of Mamfon and the State, either 
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grew timid and silent in its presence, or sought to sanctify its 
hideousness, by baptizing it in the name of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Onesimus, as the pagan statue of Jupiter was trans- 
formed into the Apostle Peter, by a sprinkling of holy water. 
There was danger that all justice and all conscience would die 
out of the nation ; (that moral courage and every manly virtue 
would depart ;)that for statesmen, we should have sycophants 
fawning upon the oligarchy of the South ; that for merchants, 
we should have only the mercenaries of the Cotton King, 
doing his behests for their hire; that for Christians of the 
stamp of apostles and martyrs, we should have only the sects 
of Alexander the coppersmith, of Demas the renegade, and 
of Judas the traitor. We had reached a point, when for 
party or for trade, politicians in conventions, and merchants in 
mass meeting, were ready to compromise away the liberties of 
a race and the freedom of the national territory ; and when it 
was argued in pulpits and in synagogues, that that stupendous 
body of legalized wrongs, our American slavery, was but a 
modernized form of the good old patriarchal state and the Mo- 
saic code ; and at once a Divine curse upon the seed of Ham, 
and a Divine provision of mercy for the African race! Let 
God be praised, that the nation has been startled from this 
fearful degeneracy, even by the sharp and terrible concussion 
of war; that this grasping oligarchy has overreached itself, and 
in attemping to bind our chains the tighter, has snapped them 
by the strain. 


The rebellion assails the right of a republic to ewist as a 
Government, and its adequacy to all the functions of govern- 
ment. A foreign Review is not far wrong in describing our 
contest as “ Democracy upon its trial.” For the question lies 
far deeper than the permanence of our Union or Constitution; 
it is whether a Government, whose power resides in the body 
of the people, can stand as a Government, maintain the rights 
and do the work of a Government in any and every emergency. 
The doctrine of secession is, that since a popular Government 
originates in the consent of the people, therefore it can be ad- 
ministered only over those who continue to assent in all things 
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to its jurisdiction ; that it has no right to govern any portion 
of its nominal subjects whe may choose, at any time, to dissent 
from it; that it is a mere compact between the Government 
and the governed, from which the governed may withdraw 
at pleasure. This doctrine, if true, not only works the disso- 
lution of our American Union, but sows in every republic the 
seeds of its own disintegration. For the right of repudiation, 
asserted in behalf of States against the general Government, is 
equally good for counties against States, for towns against 
counties, for any part against the whole. The question at 
issue, therefore, is not that of the perpetuity of the American 
Union, but that of the governmental powers of a republic; not 
the superticial question of the extent of territory to be covered 
by the Union, or the number of States to be counted in it, but 
the vital question, whether a republic has the same right and 
power to enforce its laws which are conceded to any other 
form of government. Upon this point foreigners have pre- 
judged and almost universally misjudged the case. Said the 
London Times in September last : 


“ The crash of a new political world is an awfnl phenomenon. War has dashed 
like a comet upon the great American republic, and all the institutions and des- 
tinies of that mighty Union seem scattered in fragments around. It is impossible 
to predict the formations which may survive after the convulsion has passed 
away; but all that we now see tends irresistibly to convince us that we shall 
never again behold that specimen of political organization which so amazed us 
with its growth, and impressed us with its apparent vigor. The United States of 
North America have ceased to be. Whether their place will be taken by two 
Unions or twenty, whether the principle of confederation will be merely limited 
or absolutely discarded, nobody can venture to foretell; but we cannot so much 
as imagine any course of events which will leave the last state of things with 
much resemblance to the first.” 


Here it is assumed, that the Union is dissolved by the mere 
declaration of the secessionists ; that the United States is not a 
Government in the sense in which Great Britain is a Govern- 
ment, capable of asserting and enforcing its own existence, but 
only a league which may be repudiated or dissolved by any of 
the,parties at pleasure. 

This view is not confined to newspapers of the day. Years 
ago, Thomas Carlyle described the state of political society in 
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this country as “ Anarchy plus a street-constable :” a people 
having an inborn English reverence for the constable’s staff as 
representing Law, but with no title to be a commonwealth or 
nation. And even that eminent French publicist, De Tocque- 
ville, in his candid and profound criticisms upon our institu- 
tions, wrote twenty years ago, that the Government of the 
Union had no strength inherent in itself; that “if one of the 
States chose to withdraw its name from the compact, it would 
be difficult to disprove its right of doing so; and the Federal 
Government would have no means of maintaining its claims 
directly, either by force or by right.” This view, so common 
abroad, and now so boldly asserted by secessionists, rests upon 
the two-fold fallacy, that a Government which originated in 
the consent of the people, can exist and act thereafter only by 
their consent; and that this Union is nota national Government, 
but a mere federation of States. Now as to the first: when a 
people set up a Government, under whatever form, they set it 
up to be a Government and nothing else; and its popular ori- 
gin cannot limit it in the exercise of the just and necessary 
functions of a Government. Twelve years afte: De Tocque- 
ville wrote, the Senate of France passed this decree: “The 
imperial dignity is reéstablished. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
is emperor, under the name of Napoleon III ;” and on the 
7th of November, 1852, the people voted upon the following 
proposition: “The people wills the reéstablishment of the im- 
perial dignity, in the person of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte,” 
according to the decree of the Senate. 7,824,189 voted yes, 
and 253,115 no. Here was a popular consent to the imperial 
power. Will any pretend that France has not a Government 
adequate to all its functions? It is less than two centuries 
since the Parliament of Great Britain voted, that there was an 
original contract between king and people which King James 
had violated ; and then a Convention, as nearly popular as the 
English notions of representation and suffrage would then admit, 
voted to offer the crown to William of Orange, a foreign 
prince; and made a settlement of the crown upon him and.his 
descendants, with an accompanying bill of rights. The throne 
of England rests to-day upon that popular compact. Brougham 
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himself says: “This revolutionary arrangement, grounded en- 
tirely upon the will of the people in a state of resistance to 
their hereditary rulers, is the whole foundation of the title by 
which the House of Brunswick now enjoys the crown.” But 
is not this a Government for all the lawful objects of govern- 
ment? Why then should a republic constitute the only ex- 
ception? Does a change in the form of political institutions 
destroy the idea of government? Does the fact, that this 
Union was formed by a popular compact, deprive it of the 
necessary functions of government, which are conceded to the 
Governments of France and England, both which also rest 
upon a popular compact? Grant that its functions are de- 
scribed in the Constitution ; they are the proper functions of a 
Government, and it is equal to them all. Every word of the 
preamble to the Constitution is significant and conclusive upon 
this point. “In order to, form a more perfect Union ”—more 
perfect than the confederation of States had secured ; “ to es- 
tablish justice ”"—that is, by a tribunal whose authority shall 
be supreme and final over all the land; “to insure domestic 
tranquillity,” by a power able to enforce the laws in all parts 
of the Union ; “to provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare ”—objects that demand one supreme and 
controlling Government; and “secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity ”—a task demanding both su- 
premacy and permanence in government. Surely it is govern- 
ment that is contemplated here, and not a mere partnership at 
will. 

As to federation, that was repudiated in the very framing of 
the Constitution. It was because the league of States had 
failed, that the people, acting through popular conventions, re- 
solved to form a more perfect Union, not during the good 
pleasure of States, but for themselves and their posterity. 
“Our situation,” writes Madison, (Feb., 1787), “is becoming 
every day more and more critical. No money comes into the 
Federal treasury ; no respect is paid to the Federal authority ; 
and people of reflection unanimously agree that the existing 
Confederacy is tottering to its foundation.” On the one hand 
there was a leaning toward monarchy ; on the other a tendency 
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to a partition into several confederacies. Treaties made by the 
Confederacy with foreign powers had been violated by partic- 
ular States, and Congress was inadequate either to prevent a 
war or to carry it forward; or to protect itself against the dic- 
tation and encroachments of the States. Edmund Randolph, 
speaking in the name of Virginia, insisted that the General 
Government “should be able to defend itself against encroach- 
ment,” and should be “ paramount to the State Constitutions.” 
This was impossible in a Confederacy which represented the 
States and not the people: and the one absorbing question in 
the Constitutional Convention, was that of the thorough and 
radical change of the theory and structure of the general Gov- 
ernment from Federal to National. Mr. Randolph put this 
distinctly in these words: “ The true question is, whether we 
shall adhere to the Federal plan, or introduce the National 
plan ;” and he argued, “that a Union of the States, merely 


Federal, will not accomplish the objects of common defense, se- 
curity of liberty, and general welfare ; that no treaty or treaties, 
among the whole or part of the States, as individual sovereign- 
ties, would be sufficient ;” and, therefore, “ that a national Gov- 
ernment ought to be established, consisting of a supreme legis- 


lative, executive, and judiciary.” Mr. Madison argued, that 
“ experience had evinced a constant tendency in the States to 
encroach on the Federal authority ; to violate national treaties ; 
to infringe the rights and interests of each other; to oppress 
the weaker party within their respective jurisdictions ;”* and 
that “the prerogative of the General Government is the great 
pervading principle that must control the centrifugal tendency 
of the States.” And Rufus King, of New York, “could 
not but express his amazement, that when a just Government, 
founded on a fair representation of the people of America, was 
within our reach, we should renounce the blessing, from an 
attachment to the ideal freedom and importance of States.” 
The people of the United States, tired of the political confed- 
eration of petty sovereignties, then took the Government into 
their own hands as a nation; and since all States subsequent 





* Madison Papers. 
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to the original thirteen have gained their political status by 
virtue of the Union, these have not in any sense given ex- 
istence to the Union. The United States can punish ¢reason, 
which is a crime against the supreme authority ; the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion ; shall call forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. All this 
does not comport with the notion of a compact, to be dissolved 
at pleasure. Nay, here is a Government, set up for all the 
rightful purposes of government, and set up for posterity. 
And now the question is, whether the people have a right to 
set up such a Government, and having established it, are able 
to stand by it and to make it stand? It is the question, 
whether a republic has a right to be in this world at all? 
Whether men can have a Government without a nobility or a 
king? Itisthe grand question for the ages, between a popular 
constitutional Government and a Government of irresponsible 
powers. Republicanism, as a Government adequate to the 
wants of human society, is on trial before the world and histo- 
ry. The crisis is momentous ; the issue, vast as the hopes of 
freedom in all lands and for all times; the question, whether 
after all the people are but children playing at government, 
sure to fall out by the way, and needing the king back again 
to whip them into order? Or whether, instead of a baby-house 
republic, they have set up a Government capable of suppress- 
ing insurrection, enforcing its authority and executing its laws ¢ 
To settle that problem we needed the ordeal of fire. To make 
a rifled cannon, the workmen lay in a circle separate bars of 
steel, each proved apart, and then hoop these together as a 
cylinder. But however closely fitting, they are not united, 
nor can they be by mere mechanical pressure; no rings nor 
rivets can make them one. Now the furnace is heated seventy 
times seven, and the mechanically-shaped cannon is swung 
into the hotest flames. By and by the ponderous mass, all 
one livid glow, is swung out again upon the anvil, and the Ti- 
tanic trip-hammer falls upon it, blow after blow, till the bars 
are welded together without flaw or seam. So shall we come 
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out of this great furnace heat, our thirty-four States welded 
into one Nationality—no hoop and barrel mechanism that 
bursts with the first explosion—but one gigantic columbiad, 
shaking the heavens and the earth with the roar of liberty 
from the Blue Mountains to the Sierra Nevada. 


The principle of @ central and controlling Government, 
without a centralized absolutism, is now upon trial for our- 
selves and for posterity. Carlyle sneeringly asks, “ What new 
elements of polity or nationhood, what noble new phasis of 
human arrangement, yet comes to light in America?” We 
answer this—the most marvelous invention in government 
that history has seen. Democracy and absolutism have been 
in the world for centuries. The principle of a federal Union 
of contiguous States is as old as Greece, or older. But Democ- 
racy has existed only in small communities; and the federal 
Union of such communities, as in the ancient commonwealths 
of Greece, the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, and the 
old Confederation of the United States, while it holds the little 
independent sovereignties loosely together by motives of con- 
venience or danger, stimulates mutual jealousies and rivalries 
between the States, and an ambition of the largest and strong- 
est to rule the Confederation. All such leagues fall asunder 
for want of a binding power at the centre. Hence, the reac- 
tion from a too rampant Democracy or a disjointed Federalism 
has ever been toward a central absolutism ; and the tendency 
of the centralization of power is always to despotism. But as 
the chemist, after repeated failures, in some favored moment, 
stops his analysis or his combinations just at the point that 
gives him a new metal or « new force, and enriches the world 
with a discovery,—so our fathers, having brought forth from 
the crucible of the Revolution the two elements of indepen- 
dent sovereignty and State confederation, finding that these 
were like opposite poles, repelling instead of binding,—cast 
them again into the alembic, to form a Constitution ; and at a 
moment most favored of heaven, they stopped the process just as 
this marvelous result was gained—the power of a central 
Government without a centralized power. Justly does Lord 
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Brougham say of such a structure of government, that “ it is 
the very greatest refinement in social policy to which any state 
of circumstances has ever given rise, or to which any age has 
ever given birth.”* Let Carlyle accept this as our sublime 
contribution to the science of government. But we must 
prove it first, for the whole strain of the rebellion comes at 
this very point. Our central Government has proved loose 
enough for all the purposes of interior liberty in times of peace ; 
it has also proved strong enough to gird us up as one nation- 
ality for foreign war; and now the question is, whether it is 
strong enough to hold itself and us together against internal 
rebellion? If that central band snaps under this pressure, the 
whole wondrous machinery of our fathers must fall asunder, ° 
and its fragments will be worth no more than the two ends of 
the Atlantic cable. Our Cojistitution hits marvelously the 
point between too much government and no government at 
all. We have proved that we have none too much; the re- 
bellion denies that we have any at all. This principle of gov- 
ernment, unknown in history prior to our Constitution, has 
never before been put to the test. It is a critical moment for 
us and for mankind. If this fails us, the world must vibrate 
as of yore between mobocracy and despotism, and such poor 
contrivances as may be patched up of both. 

Our danger here is two-fold; that the rebellion will cut 
asunder this one central national tie, and that we in our des- , 
peration, shall seek to strengthen it by making the national 
Government a centralized power, and tying the cord so tight 
as to strangle our liberties. Already some are crying out for 
a change of the Constitution in favor of a stronger Government. 
We must resist this tendency. Whatever we may accept as a 
necessity of war, we want no ten-years’ President, with a 
standing army, and power to fine or imprison citizens at will. 
There is but a narrow gate between a people’s prison for 
traitors and a despot’s Bastile for political opponents. We 
must keep that gate shut and barred. What we have to do is 
simply to put down the rebellion; to wipe out, in some honest 
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and thorough way, Slavery, its exciting cause; and then to 
stand by the Constitution as it is, and vindicate the wisdom of 
our fathers alike against rebellion or usurpation. If this one 
cable parts, we are lost. 


The rebellion puts in jeopardy the political unity of a nation, 
historically and territorially one. The people of these United 
States are one in their historical antecedents and associations. 
All the colonies from which the original States emerged were 
English, in population, manners, language, laws ; and how- 
ever large the infusion of other races, we are still English in 
history, habit, language, legislation. With all minor diversi- 
ties, we are substantially a people of one stock. Our political 
principles and institutions have been one; our ancestors were 
one; our struggles and victories have been one; the physical 
geography of our territory marks us for one people ; our rivers, 
lakes, gulfs, seas, mountains, unite and can never divide us; 
and no artificial division could be run across these natural 
bonds of union, that would stand. Hence, secession does 
violence to history, to nature, and to our organic life. 

Once divided, it would be impossible for us to carry out our 
principles of constitutional liberty within areducedsphere. The 
prestige of union would be gone; the sacredness of the Consti- 
tution violated ; the thread of history broken; the sense of 
national life departed. We should be left to uphold our liber- 
ties, as best we might, upon half our territory, against a foe 
who had wrested from us the other half, either by our consent 
or our submission. And with this infamy of impotence upon 
us, we should yet be compelled to make war a profession for 
self-defense. The idea of nationality would be blotted ont 
from the page of our history; and the whole country abandon- 
ed to the jealous wranglings of sections and of races. How 
long could New England bind to her the Pacific coast? How 
long would the West obey Eastern laws of trade, if she could 
make better terms with the South? The question of union is 
not one of pride, nor one of territorial possessions, or of free 
trade, but one of life or death for the Nation. 

It is one of the crowning mercies of this war, that it has 
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evoked the sentiment of national unity with a life and power 
never before witnessed here, and without parallel except in the 
enthusiasm of France for her first Napoleon. We were drifting 
toward moral if not political disintegration. The intense 
sectionalism of the South had begun to evoke a counter section- 
alism in the North. The West, swelling with numbers, with 
corn, and with latent wealth, was growing restive and jealous 
under the political and commercial ascendency of the East. 
Much: of our foreign population was naturalized only in name; 
and “the German vote” and “the Irish vote” were spoken of as 
positive elements in national politics. Distinctions of race 
were kept alive to the hindrance of national unity ; and a nar- 
row Nativism was set up as a barrier to the assimilation of the 
foreign element. These internal divisions must sooner or later 
have destroyed our unity and peace, and have rendered impos- 
sible an American nationality. We were in danger of becom- 
ing, like the Roman republic, a mere political pudding-stone, 
made up of pebbles and flints, of all sorts, sizes, colors, and 
angles, held together by a coarse sandy cement, instead of one 
magnificent crystal, formed by chemical affinity, and whose 
every surface and angle has the same pole, and is determined 
by the same law. 

In this state of things, treason, worming itself into the Cabi- 
net, and holding the late President dumb and motionless by its 
spell, had brought the Nation to the verge of disruption and 
anarchy. All order, faith, law, government, were about to be 
plunged into darkness, chaos, and blood. Only the trumpet- 
note of war could have called us back to a consciousness of our 
rights and duties, our interests and perils asa Nation. Before 
this we were dead to our history, dead to our birthright, dead 
to duty, to liberty, and to patriotism; the scattered members 
of a nation whose life had gone out. But when the cannon 
boomed against our flag, twas like the trumpet of the resur- 
rection. There was a shaking of the dead; “the bones came 
together, bone to his bone; and the sinews and the flesh came 
up upon them; and the breath of the Almighty, from the four 
winds of heaven, came into them; and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” Henceforth, 
we are a Nation, one and indivisible, to have no distinction of 
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Greek or Jew, of bond or free. All tributaries of latitude, of 
race, of section, of language, now swell the mighty tide of patri- 
otism—as when the warm breath of June looses the flood-gates 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the Mississippi rises and rolls, 
and rolls and rises, swallowing up the St. Peters and the St. 
- Croix, the Chippewa and the Wisconsin, the Des Moines, the 
Illinois and the Missouri, the Ohio, bringing with it the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee and the Wabash; rolls onward, swal- 
lowing the Arkansas, the Yazoo and the Red river; rises and 
rolls, and rolls and rises, drinking up the waters of a continent 
from every region and every soil, and by its resistless current 
beating back the tides of the ocean, and asserting its own life 
and vigor far out at sea. We shall cease to be one nation when 
we consent to cut off the lower Mississippi, and to surrender 
that to a foreign power. He who made the mountains and the 
rivers, hath made us to be one people. 

And one people we must be—proving to the world that self- 
government is as strong to maintain right as it is to forbear 
injury ; and that without a monarchy, a nobility, a State- 
church to inspire loyalty, and without antiquity to awaken 
reverence for names or institutions, we yet have a loyalty to 
law, and a reverence for just authority, which no internal con- 
vulsion can overthrow; that we are a Vation and have a Gov- 
ernment. Two thousand five hundred years ago, Herodotus 
counted as «. glory of Democracy “its power of enlisting the 
hearts of the citizens in support of their Constitution, and of 
providing for all a common bond of union and fraternity ;” 
and though the Democracy of Athens and the republic of 
Rome lie buried under the ruins of centuries, this young and 
vigorous nation, upon a continent that the ancient sage and 
traveler never imagined to exist, proves the truth and wisdom 
of his words. Stronger than edict of emperor or decree of 
Parliament is the power of this free popular Government of ours 
to enlist the hearts of the people in support of their Constitution. 
We owe this support not only to ourselves, but to posterity and to 
mankind. What an impulse has been given to all philan- 
thropic and religious enterprise, by our political freedom and 
unity. A free and ever-multiplying press, schools, colleges, 
churches, reforms—all that pertains to a Christian civilization ; 
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what a development this has had with the life of the Nation ! 
And now the rebellion would oppose to this a state of society 
founded upon the alleged inferiority of the black race, doom- 
ing them to perpetual bondage; and for the sake of this, muz- 
zling the press, shutting up the school, and setting the gen- 
darmes of despotism to watch the preachers of the gospel. 
Moreover, we ourselves, crippled in our national life, cut off 
from half our field of Christian endeavor, compelled to appro- 
priate to military armaments money that should go to schools, 
churches and missions, would fall from our high privilege as 
leaders of Christian civilization, and become as apostate Jews. 
Freedom and slavery have been working out their results, side 
by side ; and we must now determine for posterity which shall 
dominate upon this continent. 

Every sacred interest of our civilization is in peril. Ifthe 
rebellion shall either triumph by arms, or win for itself a 
recognition ; if a peaceful Government of freedom can be over- 
turned by the sword, and the decision of the ballot be put down 
by the bayonet, then the boasted progress of humanity is rolled 
back into barbarism. The long and painful education of the 
race for freedom and self-government has come to this/ no 
more! But if the hour is big with peril, it is also grand with 
the destinies of the future. 

This is no time for despondency. Rather should we adopt 
the jubilant style of the freedman at Port Royal, who, putting 
on his old master’s best attire, “just to save it from the moths,” 
came into the national camp, singing and shouting, and aver- 
red, that “he neber enjoyed religion so much afore in all his 
life.” If we have any religion, now is the time to enjoy it; if 
we have faith in a God of justice, whose sublime Providence 
marches through the ages, now is the time to prove it. We 
must march upon these Philistines with the ark of God, and 
blowing the trump of Jubilee. For the Government, which 
the rebels seek to tear asunder as a piece of social patch-work, 
is an ordinance of God, speaking through human forms. And 
by so much as we approach the buman to the Divine in gov- 
ernment, by the ordinances of right, of justice, of freedom, 
throughout the land, shall the voice of the people become the 
voice of God. 
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Articte V.—IS THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION 
TAUGHT IN THE SCRIPTURES ? 


Christ our Life ; the Scriptural Argument for Immortality 
through Christ alone. By C. F. Hupson. Boston: James 
Munroe. 1860. 


Human Destiny ; a Critique on Universalism. By ©. F. 
Hupsox. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 


Tue object of Mr. Hudson in these works, whose titles we 
have placed above, is to show that immortality is obtained only 
through Christ, and that annihilation is the everlasting pun- 
ishment threatened in the word of God. The term “de- 
struction,” or the phrase “to perish,” would more nearly 
express his views, but he means the annihilation of the finally 
wicked. He says in the preface of “Christ our Life,”—the 
book that we shall have especially in view, in the criticisms 
that we propose to make,—‘“in so grave a question, any 
plain verdict of the oracles of truth ought to be easily made 
out,” and yet, he “doubts if an exclusively scriptural argu- 
ment will prove satisfactory to very many,” because “any 
long received doctrine (as the one opposed to his) gathers 
round itself much extra-Scriptural support.” 

We agree with him that, “in so grave a question, any plain 
verdict of the oracles of truth ought to be easily made out,” 
and we will add, we should expect that those oracles would 
bring the great mass of men to a like understanding of that 
“plain verdict.” Accordingly, if ever in our lives we were 
fearful lest some giant error should uproot all the firm belief 
of the Christian world in the leading: doctrines of the Gospel, 
or should wholly subvert the meaning of the Scriptures and 
displace the true faith by falsehood, we some time ago lost 
that solicitude; we believe the Scriptures, as to their general 
meaning, are quite well understood, and will continue to be 
so through all the ages. Let any candid, thoughtful person 
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take some such work as Hagenbach’s History of Christian 
Doctrines, and trace the faith of Bible readers through all 
the centuries, and he will be profoundly impressed with the 
fact that, notwithstanding all the perversion and hatred of 
enemies, and all the weaknesses and follies of friends, the 
sacred word has steadily maintained its course, obliging all its 
hosts of readers to hold the same general views concerning 
God, the human soul, the way of salvation, and the future 
destiny of man. Errors rise, but they fall again. Perversions 
occur, but they are corrected. One while infidelity supposes 
it has got the Bible now safely under its iron heel, but anon 
it is out again, and the same hated doctrines are spreading 
through the hearts of the people. Therefore, if so important 
a doctrine as that of the annihilation of the finally wicked is 
taught in the Scriptures, it is a matter of wonder to us that it 
was not long ago found out by the mass of Bible readers, 
and that among them there have always been so few to doubt 
the commonly received view. It is strange, too, that we find 
that there has been only now and then one to advocate this 
doctrine, for we think that “in so grave a question any plain 
verdict of the oracles of truth ought to be easily made out,” 
and we should think would long ago have been made out, 
to the general apprehension of the Christian world. 

We are more than willing to accord to Mr. Hudson the credit 
of being intentionally a candid and fair writer, of never know- 
ingly misrepresenting his opponent, never jesting with sacred 
things, and seldom or never treating those who have criticised 
him with any taint of bitterness. He has evidently made 
himself well acquainted with the whole literature of the sub- 
ject; scarce a scrap of all that has been written pertaining to 
it seems to have escaped his eye. And yet there are marked 
defects in his book, besides the erroneous conclusion to which 
he has come ;—defects which relate both to the manner and 
the matter of his arguments. 

First. His authorities on many points of interpretation and 
history are not the most reliable for the use that he makes of 
them. By very diligent investigation he has gathered up a 
mass of opinions from a great number of authors, which, 
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though in many things worthy of credit, we do not deem by 
any means conclusive. He rarely brings authorities who sus- 
tain his main view, but by using the admission of one writer 
here and another there, where they are not so well qualified to 
speak, he seems, without scrutiny on the part of the reader, to 
make a more weighty case than rigid investigation will war- 
rant. Besides, we object to Transcendentalists and Jewish 
Rabbis, as not the most reliable interpreters uf the word of God, 
because not knowing the truth through the “organ of 
obedience.” 

Secondly. The manner of Mr. Hudson’s quotations from 
various authors, though not intended to blind his readers, and 
not likely to mislead the learned, is yet, we think, fitted to 
make an untrue impression, as to the authority for his views, 
on the minds of most who are not widely acquainted with 
books. Commenting on the terms of Scripture describing the 
unhappiness of the lost, he says, “ There is no reason for say- 
ing that, because the soul is immaterial, all words applied to it 
must be taken in a metaphorical sense ;”* and quotes Cud- 
worth in proof: “ To allegorize this fire into nothing but re- 
morse of conscience would endanger the rendering of other 
points of our religion uncertain also.” To the common reader 
Cudworth’s testimony, thus given, would favor our author's 
view that the “fire” that is never quenched, and the “ worm ” 
that dieth not, indicate the annihilation of the souls of the 
lost, when the fact is, Cudworth means something very differ- 
ent; viz, that the “ fire” and the “worm” do not get their full 
meaning simply by remorse of conscience, but in part by the 
suffering of “‘ a certain subtile and spirituous body, still adher- 
ing to the soul” between the time of death and the resurrec- 
tion. Speaking of the “second death,” he quotes Calvin, 
wherein he says of the soul in that state, “In short, it performs 
no one function of life.”+ The ordinary reader might begin 
to think from this, that Calvin was, wittingly or unwittingly, 
committing himself on the side of annihilation, instead of 
making a strong expression concerning the total loss of all the 
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normal and Christ-given functions of the soul among those 
suffering the second death. 

Thirdly. Much of both books are given to irrelevant and un- 
important discussion, to the answering of false interpretations, 
erroneous views, and weak positions which have here and there 
been carelessly or ignorantly taken. In this way the works 
are credited by superficial readers with more learning, logic, and 
importance than they really merit, and the faith of many in the 
commonly received doctrine of immortality is undermined 
with no sufficient cause. It requires great labor to establish 
doctrines, and but little effort to throw ominous doubts upon 
them. Whately remarks, “ Unthinking people are apt to 
fancy that the difficulty is itself diminished, if the thing is di- 
minished, about which the difficulty arises.” This he applies 
to the superficial opinions of those persons who, because they 
can “ explain away great part of the supposed amount of evil 
in the universe, conclude they have explained away some part 
at least of the difficulty presented by the existence of evil.”* 
So, some persons, selecting a large number of authorities, in- 
terpretations, and arguments on the opposite side of a given 
subject, if they can satisfactorily answer a considerable part of 
them, conclude that the rest can be disposed of in the same 
manner, and on that supposition proceed to settle themselves 
snugly down in their favorite opinions. Mr. Hudson may not 
himself do this, but we conjecture that some of his readers do 
it, as they see him overthrowing some of the weak positions of 
opponents. In general it may be said, that one may take the 
authorities on which he relies in part to prove his doctrine, and 
by skillful selections may more thoroughly disprove it. 

Fourthly. The author sometimes quotes a writer only par- 
tially, either in language or idea. Fully quoted, his design 
in the quotation would be defeated. He quotes Dr. Dwight on 
the sentence of death in Eden: “ Annihilation could not have 
been the thing threatened, because it was certainly no part of 
the design of God in the creation of Adam,” and replies, 
“ Neither was eternal misery, nor any sin or evil that man has 
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incurred, part of God’s design.”* This, to many readers, will 
seem to put Mr. Hudson very advantageously against Dr. 
Dwight. But the latter had little or no occasion to write 
against annihilationists; he had previously spoken of the soul 
as immortal, and here assumed it; he held that God exercises 
a righteous moral government over men, and that this is in- 
consistent with annihilation, so that God in his design to 
govern men when he created the race had no design to make 
their existencea blank. Dr. Dwight would admit that God did 
not create men primarily to punish them, but he would say that 
in his design to govern was included the design to punish when 
necessity compelled it. He quotes from Richard Watson: 
“That the soul is naturally immortal is contradicted by Scrip- 
ture, which makes our immortality dependent on the will of the 
giver.” The author then asks, “ Will it (immortality) be 
given to those unworthy of it?” And then, as though it were in 
point, he quotes from Peter, where he speaks of the gifts which 
make the saints “ partakers of the divine nature.”+ But Wat- 
son spoke simply of the soul’s constant and eternal dependence 
on God for existence, and held that even “those unworthy 
of it” receive continued existence just as the sun shines and 
the rains descend alike upon the evil and the good. The 
author, to accomplish his object, must first show that immortal- 
ity is a gift to those only who believe—the very thing to be 
proved, before using the statement of Watson. 

Fifthly. Our author commences his first chapter thus: 
“ The question is often asked, wherein consists the redemptive 
work of Christ?’ He thinks it difficult to answer the question 
on the supposition of the immortality of the finally wicked, and 
carries the reader through a long series of questions which, he 
supposes, indicate the difficulties, and which doubtless will seem 
tosome to put him a great way on in his argument, and to give 
the highest presumption in his favor. We reluctantly conclude, 
from his various queries on this point, that he does not himself 
well understand the simple plan of redemption, as it is repeat- 
edly put in the Apostolic Epistles. In one sense, a// men are 
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redeemed, in that they have a reprieve from the sentence of 
justice, a day of probation since sinning, and the offer of salva- 
tion from sin, and of exaltation to heaven. In another sense, 
the redeemed are they only who are justified by faith. It is 
the redemption given to believers, of which Mr. Hudson speaks. 
And it is just as clearly a redemptive work to be saved from 
the deserts of sin, through an immortal existence, as it is to be 
saved from annihilation. The one presents no more difficul- 
ties in regard toa scheme of salvation than the other. So 
that our author, in his first paragraph, composed of questions, 
which, to many, will seem unanswerable, really makes no ad- 
vance, but weakens his own cause by making unsound issues, 
and renders himself again amenable to the charge, brought by 
one of the critics of his former work, “ Debt and Grace,” of 
“not beginning with the simple declarations of the Bible con- 
cerning the future state of the wicked.”* And all along, he 
seems to be engaged in a labored effort, not to give the Serip- 
tures their natural meaning, but to render them consistent with 
a preconceived opinion that everlasting punishment, in any and 
every case, is inconsistent with the goodness of God. 

Sixthly. Our author occupies three chapters with a discus- 
sion of the question, “Is the Immortality of man asserted, 
assumed, or implied in the Scriptures?” As the result, he 
comes to a negative conclusion before even the definition of 
much Biblical language bearing on the subject is considered ; 
before the important terms, “life” and “ death,” or their de- 
rivatives or cognates are defined. This we deem illogical. 
When we come to ask what is “asserted,” “assumed,” “implied,” 
in Scripture, we need the whole vocabulary of its language, 
in any way concerned with the subject, well considered and 
defined. Surely, the fact that the Bible so generally speaks of 
mankind in two great classes, and of the future state of each 
class separately, is no reason why we should disregard such 
language when we inquire for the “ assumptions ” and “ impli- 
cations ” of Scripture concerning the immortality of a/7 men. 
The character of the word of God, so strictly practical, and 
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never indulging in abstractions, is sufficient reason for its divis- 
ion of the human race into two classes in nearly the whole of its 
utterance. We might naturally expect that on the question of 
immortality it would treat each class separately. True, near 
the close of our author’s discussion of this part of the subject, 
we find him saying that he is “considering the alleged proofs 
of the immortality of the soul as such, or of man as man,”* by 
which he may mean to exclude all evidence pertaining to the 
separate classes of men. But this should have appeared in the 
outset. Because it does not, he is likely to mislead his readers. 
If he had first told them that he was then examining simply 
the passages concerning the future, which speak “of man as 
man,” and not at all those which treat of the future state of 
each separate class, this part of his book would have sunk into 
much less importance in his readers’ estimate. Beside, if he 
here speaks simply of man as man, we think he has no right to 
quote and reply to some authors of opposite views, as he does, 
for they evidently speak of the Biblical instruction concerning 
immortality, as found in language relative to each class. The 
immortality of each class being shown, that of all men is 
shown. 


We pass now from the manner to the subject-matter of the 
argument. We shall not attempt to present all the reasons for 
rejecting the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked, much 
less shall we be able to reply to all the points of argument 
made in the book before us in a single Article. 


THE TERMS “LIFE” AND “ DEATH.” 


We understand the author to hold that the original and 
literal meaning of the word “ death” is “utter extinction,” and 
that it does not signify in Scripture a spiritual death of sin and 
punishment, unless “involving the notion of utter and final 
extinction as a result.”+ The first of these positions we 
question, the second we deny. 

1. What was the original idea of death given to our first 
parents in Eden ? 
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The author says, “ Extinction of being ;—one installment, 
physical death; the other, annihilation of soul.” He infers 
that they supposed the idea of physical death to be involved in 
the divine threatening, by conjecturing that they must have 
been acquainted with the death of animals that had lived before 
them. But we have no proof of their having known any 
animals except those then living. 

“ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”* To the time of this command Adam and Eve 
had been rejoicing in the Lord their God, and as often as he 
came to visit them in the garden, their cup of happiness was 
made torun over. Why may it not be that their idea of death 
was very much that of separation, banishment from God and 
his peculiar presence, and a deprivation of all the precious joys 
of paradise? Why may they not have thought of spiritual 
death as much or more than of temporal death? Of suffering 
and loss to the soul as much or more than that to the body? 
Doubtless the Lord indicated to them then what the death was 
which they were to suffer if they transgressed. Have we any 
key as to what the death was? Mark the language, “ For in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” When 
they ate, did they that very day suffer any “ extinction” of 
being, either in body or soul? Did they for hundreds of years 
after? Did they know of the death of any of their race for a 
long time after, except that of Abel, and he not by any divine 
judgment ? But, on the other hand, did they experience any 
loss of happiness, any suffering to the soul, any depravity of 
heart, immediately on transgressing—the very day? Yes, as 
soon as they tasted the forbidden fruit we find them dread- 
ing the very presence of God, which, before, had been to them 
their chief joy. They hide themselves till called forth. They 
are ashamed of their nakedness and try to hide it. These 
things show that, in the day that they ate, they were stricken 
with a deep sense of guilt and ill-desert. Pain, regret, con- 
demnation, anguish, they had never felt before. This is the 
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beginning of their world of sorrow. They feel their moral 
separation from God, they are driven from paradise, and a 
flaming sword ever after guards its entrance against them. 
Was not all this to them the beginning of death? Were not 
Adam and Eve then struck with death? Disease, old age, and 
all the foes to animal life would afterward come in; and at 
length, by the dissolution of the body and the death of the 
soul, they would get a clearer understanding of what was in- 
tended. When God came to pronounce the sentence more 
fully upon them, it was sorrow and pain to the woman, toil 
and weariness to the man, suffering and deprivation to them 
both, till they should return to the dust, beyond which no reve- 
lation is there given. In the day tiat they rebelled, suffer- 
ing no extinction of being, either of boly or soul, nothing of 
either “the first or the second installment of death,” but expe- 
riencing loss of happiness and infliction of pain just at the time 
it was affirmed the death should come, how is it that the origi- 
nal and literal idea of death was “ utter extinction” and “ non- 
existence?” Is not the idea of death as exclusively physical, 
rather the derived definition, instead of being the “ first install- 
ment ” of the literal sense ?* 

But supposing the original meaning undetermined, 

2. Do the words “Life” and “ Death” have a spiritual 
meaning in the Scriptures, without involving the idea of 
“utter extinction” in the case of the word “ Death ?” 

Christ taught the absolute necessity of the new birth, by the 
Holy Spirit, in order to secure an entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven. He and his Apostles emphatically taught that they 
who experience this new birth are new creatures; not physi- 
cally, but mentally, and not merely mentally, but spiritually, 
religiously. They taught that this new life was dependent on 
grace, and that the soul possessing it must feed on the bread of 
life that came down from heaven. The question is, whether 
they ever spoke of this regenerated state of the soul as a new life, 
as life, as the beginning of eternal life; and of its opposite 
as death, spiritual death, the precursor, or beginning of eternal 
spiritual death. Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, at the 
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well, “ Whosoever drinketh of this water, shall thirst again : but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but the water that Ishall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.”* What water 
will be given them but spiritual water? “Shall never thirst ;” 
never thirst how, but spiritwally? “A well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” When does the water begin to 
spring up? Is it not now? If so, what is it but spiritual 
life; not yet everlasting life, but to spring up, and grow up 
into it. With him who drinks of the water that Christ gives, 
something commences now. It is not the natural life, not ex- 
istence, for these are already possessed ; it is not an accretion to 
the natural life, nor new powers, nor an addition to powers 
possessed ; zt 7s a new spiritual state ; and that rises, advances, 
into, what? Mere immortal existence? or that chiefly? It 
begins a new heart, a right spirit; does the stream change its 
nature after springing up awhile, or is it still spiritual after 
springing up eternally? 

In the same interview Christ talks about the spiritual nature 
of God, and the necessity of spiritual worship; not about God’s 
eternal nature, and eternal existence to those that drink of the 
water that he gives. He also says, “I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” What meat but spiritual? “My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” And 
his followers doing likewise, would they not eat of the same 
spiritual meat? Then he speaks of the “ fields white already 
to the harvest ;” is not that metaphorical or spiritual language 
too? He who spake so many parables, would he speak of life 
and death always without metaphor, unless, indeed, natural 
life and death are metaphor, and the sp¢ritwal meaning be the 
natural and original signification ¢ 

Pass to the next chapter of John’s narrative. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto 
life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and 
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now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; 

and they that hear shall live.”* He that heareth and believeth 

hath everlasting life. The hearing and believing, is it not 

spiritual? And what is the reward? Everlasting life in the 

sense of endless existence merely ; different in kind from the 

faith required? This explains it: “but is passed from death 

unto life.” “The perfect sense of weraSiS8yxev must not be 

weakened nor explained away.”+ Already passed, the thing 

done ; and what is done? Eternal existence already experi- 

enced? Impossible. Through the spiritual act of believing 

there has been a change, a passing from the old man to the 

new man. We know our author will say, “ There is prolepsis, 

salvation from annihilation, and the gift of endless existence, 

anticipated.” The next verse prohibits that interpretation. 

“ The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 

voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live.” The 

hour is now when the dead shall hear. Not anticipatory, not 

the general resurrection ; nor that of a few at the crucifixion ; 

“now is.” Those who hear shall live. The hearing depends 

upon the individual himself. “ This determines the verse to be 

spoken of spiritual, not bodily awakening.”t If spiritual 

awakening, then there is spiritual death, from which 7s the. 
awakening; and spiritual 4ife to which they awake. And 

where is the proof that that spiritual death “involves utter ex- 

tinction?” Is it said that this hearing the voice of the Son of 
God refers to the bodily resurrection, because Jesus soon after 

speaks of that? Not so; he speaks by climax. “ Marvel not 

at this. There shall be greater things than the spiritual hear- 

ing; even they in the graves shall hear, and the resurrection of 
all shall come—some to life—some to damnation.” 

Pass on to the newt chapter. After the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand, Jesus rebukes the fleshly hearers of the word, 
and then says, “ Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the 
Son of Man shall give unto you ; for him hath God the Father 
sealed.”§ He speaks of two kinds of meat ; one, physical food 
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to sustain physical life. What is the other? What can it be 
but spiritual meat? It endures unto everlasting life ; not that 
everlasting life is the reward for it. The “meat” is of the 
kind with the “life.” “If this Spae« remains to eternal life, 
it must be spiritual food.”* Is not here metaphor¢ The 
Jews tell him about the manna which their fathers ate. Jesus 
replies that Moses did not give them that true bread from 
heaven, but his Father does. “I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me, shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on me, 
shall never thirst.”+ What is the bread of life? Is it not 
spiritual ? Were the Jews to eat his very body? Does Mr. 
Hudson believe in transubstantiation? Has not the Lord’s 
Supper a metaphorical, spiritual meaning? Or is this bread 
simply immortality? Who can believe it? “Never hunger,” 
“never thirst ;” do not these words have a metaphorical, spir- 
itual meaning ? 

“ Bread from heaven,” “ bread of life.” Who will deny that 
the “bread” is metaphorical? Then is not the “life,” given 
by eating the bread, metaphorical or spiritual? How is the 
metaphor of the dread consistently carried out, if the life is not 
metaphor? “If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever ; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.”{ Here his “flesh ” is the 
“bread.” How can his flesh be bread unless by metaphor ? 
And “eating bread,” how can that be done except in metaphor ? 
And now the “life” given by eating, does the metaphor all 
stop here? and is life only existence, salvation from annihila- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hudson says, “ There is nothing here, or in the whole 
chapter, to suggest the eternal misery of the lost.”"§ What if 
not? The question is, is not the “ bread ” metaphorical, spir- 
itual bread, and is not the “ life” spiritual, and not simple de- 
liverance from annihilation? Finding here a definition of 
“ life,” we find the definition of its opposite. “Then said Jesus 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
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you.”* “No life.” That cannot mean the natural life. It is 
not the life beyond the judgment, for it is present life. It is 
present life, because, “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.”+ <A present dwell- 
ing: “ Christ in you, the hope of glory.”{ Christ in you now. 
“Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”§ Liveth now. This 
being not the natural life, nor life after the judgment, what is 
it but the metaphorical, spiritual life ? 

“We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death.”| Mr. Hudson quotes Bretschneider: “ The perfect 
tense, ‘hath passed from death unto life,’ is used because the 
speaker conceives of the future as already past.”""| Wesuppose 
Bretschneider spoke of John v, 24, “is passed from death unto 
life ;” and that he by no means holds that “death ” implies 
“ utter extinction,” but that the believer w7// be saved from the 
future punishment of the wicked, and will be received into 
eternal life. See how our awthor’s interpretation operates with 
the similar phrase now before us. In his first epistle, the Apostle 
John gives nearly a halfscore of signs of the new birth. This is 
one special object of the epistle. Love for the brethren is one ~ 
sign; a sign of being “Sons of God.” In the chapter of this ~ 
passage he is emphatically commenting on the change and the 
new nature—the “seed in him ”—of one who is born of God. 
Now, when he speaks of “ having passed from death unto life,” 
is he not still upon the change? Has he, indeed, gone off into 
“ prolepsis,” to say that they shall not be annihilated after the 
judgment? Further, “ He that loveth not his brother, abideth 
in death.” Discrimination of character still, and the “loveth 
not” is certainly in the present; describes a present mental 
state without any anticipation. “ Abideth in death” is also 
present, and how foreign, and destructive to right Scripture in- 
terpretation, to suppose that it is proleptical. If now abiding 
in death, the death is metaphorical, spiritual. And where is 
the evidence that this death “involves utter extinction ?” 
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He also quotes Winer: “ The expression, ‘hath everlasting 
life,’ might be appropriately applied to one who is not as yet 
in the enjoyment of eternal life, but who, in the certain hope of 
attaining it, is already, as it were, in possession of it.”* But 
why in the hope of attaining it? “ Because,” we think Winer 
would say, “he has passed trom death unto life, and the water 
‘shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.’” Wo one claims that the “ everlasting life” is now all 
brought down into this present. 

The Apostle Paul uses the word “ death,” or “dead,” in two 
spiritual senses, because applied to two different classes. Im- 
penitent sinners are “dead i sin.” Christians are “dead to 
sin.”+ In both cases the “death” is figurative. “Death in 
sin,” no choice or love for sin’s opposite ; “ death ¢o sin,” choice 
and love for its opposite, not for ¢¢. Mr. Hudson claims 
that the phrase, “ dead indeed unto sin,” means Literally dead 
to sin. “Christians have no life in the direction of sin.” 
“They have too much of the life that quickens to retain much 
of the life that kills ;”{ to our mind an inadvertent acknowl- 
edgment of the figurative use of the word “life.” Does not 
the Christian, though “dead to sin,” have the natural life? 
What, then, is his life of death to sin—“ alive unto God ”—but 
a spiritual life ? 

“ And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.”§ On this passage our author claims so much her- 
meneutical authority for a proleptical interpretation that he 
will not “ waste words upon it.” But authority proves nothing, 
since there is more upon the other side, and, we think, better. 
He says, “The Christian hope had just been connected with 
the resurrection and glorification of Christ, ‘in the heavenly 
places,’ (ch. i, 18-20).” But Aow connected with that? In 
the seventeenth verse, first chapter, commences the Apostle’s 
prayer for various blessings upon the Ephesian Christians, but 
culminating with this, that they might “ know the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe,”—seeming to 
imply the power exerted in bringing them to “ believe,”— 
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which power (being elsewhere likened to resurrection power) 
is of the same might as that which raised Christ from the dead. 
From Christ’s resurrection he naturally passes for a sentence to 
his glorification, and to his exalted and kingly relation as 
“head over all things to the church.” Then (ch. ii, 1) he re- 
sumes the burden of his theme, the power of God in saving 
them from sin. “And you who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.” Here, instead of bringing forward at once the verb ex- 
pressing what God had done for them, he is caught with the 
idea of their guilt, and devotes the next two verses to further 
description of it,—“ wherein in time past ye walked according 
to the course of this world,” &c., and “ we all had our conver- 
sation in times past in the lusts of the flesh,” &c., (observe both 
“ye” and “ we,” Gentiles and Jews alike), then, expressing his 
sense of divine mercy, he repeats the death in sin, “ Even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” 
Then onward he goes, discoursing of salvation by grace, of being 
Gentiles in the flesh, without Christ, aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, strangers to the covenant, no hope, reconcilia- 
tion by the cross, now built on the sure foundation, a building 
fitly framed together, an holy temple in the Lord. Which is 
most probable, that here is a “ spiritual death in trespasses and 
sins,” from which, figuratively and strongly speaking, they 
were raised as by resurrection, and with like power that raised 
up Jesus; or, that the being “dead” was simply that they 
would have been annihilated but for the work of Christ that 
saved them from it? Which thought accords most with the 
spirit of the whole passage? Which does, and which does not, 
do violence to the tenor of the discourse ? 

The question pertinently arises here whether regeneration is 
ever likened elsewhere in the Bible to the resurrection. If so, 
it favors the foregoing interpretation: “ Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death ; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.”* Our walking in new- 
ness of life is to be in consequence of a resurrection “like as 
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Christ was raised up from the dead.”  Newness of life:” 
Hebraism for new life. And what is this new life in which 
we are here to walk? not “continuing in sin,” verse 1; not “ liv- 
ing any longer therein,” verse 2; what but a spiritual life? 
Again, “Tf, then, ye be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above.”* Christ had risen. Had not the Colossian 
Christians also risen? or was it prolepsis with them, not to be 
realized for some thousands of years at least; not even yet 
risen. If they then Aad risen it was a spiritual resurrection. 


“In whom also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, 
in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ ; bu- 
ried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him through the faith of 
the operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead. And you, being dead 
in your sins and the uncireumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all trespasses; blotting out the hand-writing of 
ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross; and having spoiled principalities and powers, he 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.”—Col. ii, 11-15. 

The question which our author obliges us to consider here, 
is, whether the “being dead in sins,” and the being “quickened 
together with him,” are proleptical, anticipatory; one of anni- 
hilation, the other of the resurrection. The “ circumcision 
made without hands” had evidently taken place. It means 
their conversion. The “ Putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh” had also passed. It began with conversion,—* Buried 
with him in baptism ;” this had also gone by, whether literal 
or spiritual baptism. And now, “being dead in sins,” and, 
“quickened with Christ,” had not these a/so passed? Go be- 
yond these. The “ forgiveness of all trespasses ” had certainly 
passed ; the “ blotting out of the hand-writing of ordinances,” 
also ; the “ nailing it to the cross,” also; the “ spoiling of prin- 
cipalities and powers,” “making a show of them,” and “tri- 
umphing over them” in the cross, all these were in the past by 
the actual event in each case. With all these instances of past 
transactions crowded together, with only one full pause from 
first to last of the account, is it probable, that right in the midst 
of them, two events of anticipation are interjected, and yet 
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both described in past time? Such interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures reminds us of laying unholy hands upon sacred things. 
But if there is no prolepsis here, then the phrase “ dead in your 
sins” must mean spiritual death, and the “ quickened together 
with him” must be spiritual quickening. And how does 
“dead in your sins” “ involve utter extinction ¢” 

Again, the “circumcision ” which they had experienced was 
certainly a spiritual circumcision ; the “ burial in baptism,” 
we think, and doubtless our author thinks, was a spiritual 
baptism ; the “blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances” 
was not a literal but a spiritual event ; the “nailing it to the 
cross,” spiritual, for it was never done literally; and the 
“ spoiling of principalities,” the “ show of them,” “ the triumph,” 
all spiritwal, metaphorical, for his kingdom was not of this world. 
And now is it possible that in the middle of this list are put 
two literal events, annihilation and bodily resurrection ? 

Again, we read, “ And you, being dead in your sins and the 
uncireumcision of your flesh,” &c.* The “death in sin,” it is 
claimed, is to be interpreted by anticipation. It is yet in the 
future. But the “death in the uncireumcision of the flesh,” is 
that also proleptical and in the future? Reference is certainly 
made in that to the “ ye are circumcised with the circumcision 
made without hands ;” and their “ uncireumcision ” was before 
their “ circumcision,” and so cannot be proleptical. Beside, 
“death in uncircumcision of the flesh ” cannot be literal after 
physical death, and so must be metaphorical, spiritual. And 
now can it be that an inspired writer would join a proleptical 
death in sin with a spiritual uncircumcision of the flesh, not 
only in the same sentence, but in thesame clause? What vio- 
lence to the word of God is such interpretation ? 

There are some striking passages of the use of the word 
“ dead,” as descriptive of the “ works” of transgression. “ Not 
laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works.”+ 
“Purge your conscience from dead works.”t How dead? 
Not by annihilation. Their want of non-existence is just the 
thing complained of. Not dead physically, for they are not 
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physical. Not proleptically, for the works are now dead. 
How dead, then, except metaphorically? And if that figure 
is used of works, would it not be strange if it were not some- 
times so used of men? “I know thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and art dead.”* The “works” known, 
caused the affirmation concerning the church—“ dead.” Dead 
works make a dead church, and both are dead in a spiritual, 
not a natural sense. And if men can be dead spiritually, in 
this life, what forbids their being dead spiritually in the world 
to come? If dead without “extinction” here, why not dead 
without extinction there ? 

Such are only specimens of Scripture language, indicating 
spiritual Zife and spiritual death, without annihilation. Is it 
not an unfounded notion to suppose that all such language is 
to be interpreted on the proleptical principle? If “life” and 
“death” are to be understood in the spiritual sense, then va- 
rious other Bible terms to which our author endeavors to give 
a literal meaning should be understood in the same sense. 
For the words “life” and “death” are confessedly the most 
important, the ruling terms. Indeed, after we have settled 
the meaning of the word “life,” as expressive of condition 
rather than mere being, we may take the words “ destroy ” and 
“perish ” in their most literal sense. The sinner’s well-being 
shall perish “ utterly, or be wholly destroyed.”+ Yet some of 
this class of words must have a metaphorical meaning. The 
“worm that dieth not,” the “fire that is not quenched,” “the 
blackness of darkness,” “ the wine of God’s wrath ;” all this 
cannot be literal. If they expressed literal realities, often one 
means of punishment would destroy another. Thesoul, being a 
spirit, as Mr. Hudson confesses, these modes of punishment, if 
literal, would fail of their design. They must be metaphorical 
and spiritual, and since /itera/ fire annihilates nothing, but only 
disorganizes, “destroys” from its original design, what does 
the figurative fire do but destroy the soul from its original, 
well-provided purpose? Beside, when we use figurative lan- 
guage, we never intend to carry to the subject illustrated every 
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point and idea involved in the original basis of the figure. 
When Dr. Lyman Beecher defined eloquence as “ Logic on 
fire,” he meant no such thing as that the fire would burn up 
the logic, he did not embrace every idea and element involved 
in fire, but simply the activity or blaze and overwhelming rush 
of the fire. The eloquence might overthrow an opponent or 
not, it might discomfit him so much that he would never rally 
again or not, he might be destroyed from his original hope and 
purpose, but his soul would not thereby be annihilated. Fire 
never annihilates, and if the literal did, it would not thence 
follow that the figurative would. 

As to our author’s position, frequently stated, that we are to 
take the original meaning of every word instead of a figurative 
one wherever we can, we have tosay: first, that it is probable, 
as we have endeavored to show, that the words “life” and 
“death” had at first, in part at least, a spiritual meaning, that 
the spiritual idea was the original one; yet, secondly, it is 
well-known that the secondary meaning of a word often be- 
comes the predominant one, even so much so at times that the 
original, with ordinary readers, is lost sight of. How common 
for a Greek word to be used in the New Testament in some 
entirely secondary meaning. The word “ Presbyter no longer 
suggests: personal age, nor deacon menial service, nor supper a 
nocturnal meal, as necessary parts of their secondary Christian 
meaning.”* The first Greek noun (dsew) derived from a verb 
(dginus) which means to let go, is applied by Plutarch to di- 
vorce, by Demosthenes to legal discharge from the obligation 
of a bond, by Plato to the emancipation of a slave, and to ex- 
emption from punishment, which last is its constant use in the 
New Testament.t Our English word “heart,” in the Serip- 
tures, seldom has its primary sense, but chiefly a secondary 
one, and that secondary meaning always a spiritual meaning, 
which fact is precisely in point with the words “life” and 
“ death,” and other Biblical terms. If the spiritual view of the 
terms “life” and “death” in the Scriptures is to be cast out, 
and the proleptical or anticipatory adopted instead, then a great 
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revolution must take place in the ordinary and almost univer- 
sal understanding of the Scriptures, and equally as great a 
change in the Janguage of the Christian world in their terms 
expressive of the religious state. So great a revolution we 
prophecy will never occur. There is too much in thoughts, in 
logic, in experience, ever to allow it. The Annihilationists 
must adopt some other mode of interpretation. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, 


We have Mr. Hudson’s acknowledgment of the existence of 
the souls of the lost after death. He repeatedly declares him- 
self not a materialist. He “regards the soul not as a mere 
result of the physical organism, nor as dying with the body.”* 
He even “regards man as created for immortality; i. e., im- 
mortality was his natural and proper destination.”+| We com- 
mend his judgment and Biblical knowledge in casting off the 
materialistic views held by most of the Annihilationists. His 
opinions on that point are likely to prevail among his brethren 
of his faith. His numerous admissions in this regard will here- 
after render unnecessary much discussion with Annihilationists 
concerning the spiritual nature of the soul and its existence 
separate from the body. It is highly auspicious that the whole 
question with them is being fast carried forward to the time of 
award at the day of judgment. Yet it is specially necessary to 
consider the character of the intermediate state, because it 
throws much light upon reward and retribution after the great 
day of account. 

1. Conscious existence in the intermediate state. 

All Annihilationalists, our author with the rest, are either 
unbelieving or doubtful concerning the conscious existence of 
all men between death and the resurrection and judgment. 
The resurrection involves a resumption of the union between 
soul and body, and this implies a conscious state of the soul at 
that event. The day of judgment, which succeeds the resur- 
rection, implies a conscious state of the soul, for a judgment, 
without consciousness of the soul judged, would be a farce. 
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How unphilosophical to suppose that God annihilates the souls 
of either the righteous or the wicked at death and then creates 
them again at the resurrection ; or, that by their own limita- 
tion they cease to exist at death and are new-created at the 
resurrection. Souls existing, we must not suppose them non- 
existent without a cause. And the natural state of the soul 
being that of consciousness we must not suppose them uncon- 
scious without reason. The body, while connected with the 
soul, seems rather a clog than a necessity to soul-consciousness. 

But what saith the Scripture? ‘“ Who knoweth the spirit 
of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward to the earth.”* The writer of this, by the 
manner of the question which he puts, shows that he and those 
around him were familiar with the idea that “the spirit of man 
goeth upward to God.” Now, in his despondency he asks, 
“Who knoweth whether it is really sof’ Towards the close 
of his book, “The mist begins to dissipate and he sees many 
things in a truer and more cheering light than before.”+ When 
his clear spiritual vision returns he says of the close of life, 
“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.”{ This spirit returns 
to God, not to be absorbed into him, for the doctrine of emana- 
tion and absorption again finds no countenance in the Scrip- 
tures, but it returns for one thing at least, to await the day of 
judgment. “For every work will God bring into the judgment, 
concerning every secret thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil.”§ The spirit’s return to God is spoken of men gen- 
erally, not of the righteous alone. These three passages from Ec- 
clesiastes show, first, the prevailing opinion among the Jews and 
the actual fact that the soul exists after death and separate from 
the body; and, secondly, that it goes into the presence of God 
and is judged. Nothing is intimated concerning the annihila- 
tion or unconsciousness of either the righteous or the wicked. 

“Therefore we are always confident, knowing that whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord; 
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(for we walk by faith, not by sight): we are confident, I say, 
and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be pres- 
ent with the Lord.”* While here in the tabernacle of flesh, 
not where Christ in his glorified body dwells. There is then a 
possibility to the righteous of going to dwell in the immediate 
presence of Christ. See also the beginning of the chapter, 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hauds, eternal in the heavens.” Does the spirit, when it 
returns to God, lie in an unconscious state until the resurrection, 
or enter at once, in some sense, upon its blissful inheritance? 
This answers the question, “ We are confident, I say, and willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.” Does not this necessarily imply, that the Apostle ex- 
pected when he became absent trom the body to be present 
with the Lord without delay? He speaks of the soul as being 
absent from the body, else what can he mean? And of that 
soul as present with the Lord. To be present with the Lord, 
he assumes, is a state of happiness, and better than to serve 
Christ and enjoy his favor in this life. But the soul in an un- 
conscious state cannot be the recipient of such bliss ; for it re- 
quires consciousness to be happy. Certainly the apostle did 
not mean that to be dead, soul and body, knowing nothing, 
feeling nothing, was better and happier than to be alive and 
in the service and enjoyment of Christ in the flesh. Beside, to 
be dead, inanimate, unconscious, cannot be to be present with 
any one. Presence signifies consciousness. In the scriptures 
to stand in the presence of any one, as of kings or great men, 
or to stand in the presence of God, indicates enjoying the favor 
of the being whose presence is granted, and the phrase, “ to be 
present with the Lord,” would not be used of the body or soul 
in an inanimate or unconscious state. 

“Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by 
life or by death. For me to live is Christ, and.to die is gain. 
But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; yet 
what I shall choose I wot not. For I am in a strait betwixt 
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two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is 
far better: nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you.”* The apostle speaks of natural death and life. It is 
apparent that he expected to die before Christ came. Death 
was an event which he anticipated, and he sometimes debated 
whether it were better for him to die then than to live longer. 
To die was gain, yet to live was Christ. Could it have been 
more than Christ to die and be in a state of perfect insensibil- 
ity, for at least about eighteen hundred years, and we know 
not how much longer? Impossible! If the intermediate state 
of the righteous is one of unconsciousness, it must be that 
Paul’s language was false. Further, beside the happiness of 
living and enjoying Christ it was “ more needful for the Phil- 
ippian Christians that he abide in the flesh.” And for a time 
he did abide. But did his love for them so die out at last, and 
his usefulness with them so come to an end, that it was better 
for them and happier for him that he go into unconsciousness, 
and there lie about two thousand years at least? This is too 
much like Buddhism, which teaches its hundreds of millions of 
votaries that non-existence, annihilation, is the highest of all 
good that can be sought or desired, a doctrine possibly within 
the range of possibilities in that heathen religion, but not to be 
thought of under the Gospel of the Son of God. 

The first Christian martyr, Stephen, when being stoned 
to death, called upon God, saying, “ Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit.”+ Just before, “ Being full of the Holy Ghost, he 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.”{ Who does not see that Stephen’s prayer 
and hope was, that his spirit on leaving his body might imme- 
diately go and be with Christ. He, of course, had the view 
common to the disciples concerning the destiny of the souls of 
believers between death and the second coming of Christ. 
Probably he was inspired ; but if not, who can suppose that he 
was in error in his belief and expectations. If in error, who 
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can suppose that his error would have been recorded with 
evident approval by an inspired man? Surely, the Lord 
would not tantalize his people with such hopes and records if 
at death they are all plunged into a frigid, senseless, uncon- 
scious chaos of stupor, there to remain, some of them at least, 
through centuries and thousands of years. Trusting to the 
language of inspired men, nothing is plainer than that the 
righteous dead are both conscious and happy in the interme- 
diate state. 

If the wicked, between death and the resurrection, are in a 
state of non-existence or unconsciousness, we should expect to 
find some indication of a difference in these respects between 
their lot and that of the righteous. We find that God “ hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness;”* that then he “will bring every work into judgment 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil ;”’+ that “God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ ;”¢ that then he “will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts ;”§ 
and this judgment implies consciousness ; we find that while 
“the righteous hath confidence in his death, the wicked is thrust 
away in his baseness,”| that when the “dust returns to the 
earth as it was, the spirit returns to God who gave it,” and 
yet while taught that the righteous are conscious in the inter- 
mediate state, we have nowhere any intimation that it is other- 
wise with the wicked, and so should naturally infer their con- 
sciousness from that of the righteous. With this strong prob- 
ability we come to some passages directly on this point. First, 
the rich man and Lazarus.** Weare not absolutely authorized 
to say that this account is a parable. It may substantially have 
been history. Even if parable, no parables are given in the 
Bible, in which rational beings are the actors, where the cir- 
cumstances and conduct. are against all possibility and fact. 
Every one acquainted with the rhetoric and philosophy of lan- 
guage, knows very well that it is enough utterly to condemn 
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every illustration of truth, whether simile, metaphor, allegory, or 
parable, if the statement or natural inferences relative to moral 
character or conduct, or human destiny, ure untrue. In this pas- 
sage we find that Lazarus at his death is immediately borne by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. We infer that there he is con- 
scious and happy; at least Abraham, which equally well an- 
swers our purpose, is in existence and in a state of consciousness. 
He expresses thoughts, he rceeives communications, he relates 
facts concerning the future world, he lays down principles rela- 
tive to the persuasion of sinners to repent. All this agrees 
with the other proofs of the consciousness of the righteous in 
the intermediate state. How is it with the rich man after his 
death? Heisin hell. He exists still, and is conscious. He 
suffers pain, he expresses thought, he makes requests, he draws 
deductions, he both originates and follows a chain of reasoning, 
and all this while his five brethren are yet living on the earth, 
and therefore it is previous to the judgment. Why this repre- 
sentation, if in the nature of the case, it were impossible sub- 
stantially to occur, if the wicked are unconscious in the inter- 
mediate state? Would the Lord Jesus present this picture 
concerning the state of souls after death, knowing, as he did, 
what would be the natural inferences from it, if it had no 
foundation in fact or possibility ; if the souls of the dead, or of 
the wicked dead, slumber in utter unconsciousness until the 
morning of the resurrection? We cannot believe it of the 
blessed Redeemer. 

Since writing the foregoing we have fallen upon some 
words of Alford on the same point: “In the whole of this 
description the following canon of interpretation may be safely 
laid down :—Though it is unnatural to suppose that our Lord 
would in such a parable formally reveal any new truth respect- 
ing the state of the dead,—yet, in conforming himself to the 
ordinary language current on these subjects, it is impossible to 
suppose that Christ, whose essence is the Truth, could have 
assumed as existing anything which does not exist. It would 
destroy the truth of our Lord’s sayings, if we could conceive 
Him to have used popular language which did not point at 
truth. And accordingly, where such language was current, 
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xv, 5.” 

Peter speaks of Christ as having “preached unto the 
spirits in prison.”+ The plain implication is that there were 
spirits then, at the time of Peter, who were then in prison; 
and that they were the spirits of wnbelievers of the time of 
Noah. No matter now when Christ preached to them, would 
inspired language represent unconscious spirits as in prison, 
even granting that a spirit separated from the body could be 
unconscious? We think that in all languages imprisonment 
implies consciousness on the part of the prisoners. 

“ The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither an- 
gel nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.”{ The Esse- 
nes, the third sect of the Jews, also believed both. Paul said, “I 
am a Pharisee, theson ofa Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question.”§ Christ also wasa Pharisee 
in his belief and teaching on the question of the existence of the 
Spirit and of the resurrection of the body.| We do not refer 
to these passages and facts to make an argument therefrom 
for the immortality of tlie soul, but as showing that Christ and 
his Apostles were commonly understood to hold and did hold 
with the Jews, (excepting the Sadducees), on questions per- 
taining to the future state. It seems to be conceded by all that 
the word Hades, Sheol, meant, among the mass of the Jews, the 
abode of departed sinners till the resurrection; not the final 
place of punishment; that in Hades were both the departed 
righteous and wicked ; yet that there were two divisions, one for 
the righteous, one for the wicked ; that each class of persons were 
conscious, and happy or unhappy according to their character. 
If now Christ and Paul were Pharisees concerning the doc- 
trines of the future state, must they not have held with the 
great body of the Jews to the consciousness of both the wicked 
and the righteous between death and the resurrection? If any 
deny that the Pharisees held to the consciousness of disem- 
bodied spirits previous to the judgment, we reply: Christ and 
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the Apostles taught, at least, as we have shown, that the 
righteous were conscious, and if the Pharisees disagreed with 
them, why does it not appear? They certainly must have had 
thoughts and language on that point. Why is not the Phar- 
isees’ dissent alluded to by the inspired narrator? And why 
did not Christ allude to it, inasmuch as, as Alford says, “we 
cannot conceive Him to have used popular language which 
did not point at truth ;” and since, “ when such language was 
current, we find Him not adopting, but protesting against it.” 

The testimony of Josephus is of value as showing the faith 
of the Jews. He says of the doctrine of the Pharisees, they 
“believe that souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life.”* 
Again, they held that all souls are incorruptible, but the souls 
of good men are only removed into other bodies, while the souls 
of bad men are subject to eternal punishment.”+ He says, 
also, that the Essenes held to the immortality of the soul and 
future rewards and punishments. Our author finds a few to 
sympathize with him in doubting the validity of the testimony 
of Josephus, but their own doubts or opinions are far more 
unreliable. ; 

2. The wicked dead suffer punishment in the intermediate 
state. 

If the wicked dead are conscious in their intermediate state, 
are they not also the sufferers of punishment or pain there? 
If their probation closes with this life we should expect that 
their reward would commence, to some extent at least, imme- 
diately after death. Being conscious, how could they be with- 
out suffering? The Scriptures often and emphatically repre- 
sent that in this life is the only probation. “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is near.” t 
“Now is the accepted time; now is the day of salvation.”§ 
If there is a probation and opportunity of salvation in the 
future state, their language to us is certainly deceptive, which 
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we cannot suppose for an instant. “ How shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation.”* This refers to neglect in 
this life, and if such neglect does not hazard our salvation and 
the possibility of it, if it only defers the opportunity, then men 
would naturally be blinded by the passage. Besides, at the 
day of judgment each one must “ receive the things done in his 
body.”+ Probation implies government and accountability, 
and if the intermediate state of the sinner is one of probation, 
when is the account of it to be rendered, since the day of 
judgment (which is at the close of the intermediate state) is 
for account and award for this life only? Further still, “What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?”{ If there is a future probation, then a man 
may gain the whole world, and yet no¢ lose his soul. If there 
is no probation, then, in the intermediate state we should nat- 
urally suppose the retribution of the wicked would then begin.§ 
But some passages put the question of the suffering of the 
wicked in the intermediate state beyond all doubt. The rich 
man “in hell lifted up his eyes, being in torment.” He-was 
in suffering of some kind, else he would not have called on 
father Abraham to have mercy on him. He said, “I am éor- 
mented in this flame.” Beside, Abraham recognized his suf- 
fering by telling him of the great change in his and Lazarus’s 
condition since their death. “Thou inthy life-time receivedst— 
thy good things—but now—thou art tormented.” Further, 
the fact of that “great gulf fixed” must have been to him a 
source of pain. But when he finds there is no hope for him 
he asks that Lazarus may be sent to his five brethren, “ lest 
they also may come into this place of torment.” In these few 
lines concerning the rich man we find si distinct allusions or 
declarations of his suffering. It is revolting to suppose that 
Christ used all this language and caused an inspired Apostle 
to record it, if the wicked dead are not the subjects of more 
or less punishment in their intermediate state. 
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But the reader will ask, What does Mr. Hudson say on this 
passage { 


“While I shall not affirm the absolute unconsciousness of the dead, I cannot, 
on the other hand, discover any proof of high happiness, or of extreme suffering, 
enjoyed or endured for five or six thousand years before the judgment.”* 

“How, then, shall we explain the drapery which in Luke xvi is thrown around 
the intermediate state, making it so much like a world of retribution? I think 
there is an easy solution of this difficulty, without regard to the question of con- 
sciousness or unconsciousness in the disembodied soul. It is simply this: The 
final judgment is anticipated. This anticipation may be either actual, in the ex- 
pectant thoughts and feelings of the rich man and Lazarus; or it may be dra- 
matic, transferred to the dead from the thoughts of the living.” + 


He then quotes from Dr. Trench as favoring the former 
view, the anticipation of the judgment “in the expectant 
thoughts and feelings of the rich man and Lazarus,” as follows : 
“To be in Abraham’s bosom was equivalent with them [the 
Jews] to being ‘in the garden of Eden,’ or ‘ under the throne 
of glory,’ they being gathered into the receptacle of happy but 
waiting souls. The expression already existing among them 
received here the sanction and seal of Christ, and has come 
thus to be accepted by the church, which has understood by it in 
like manner the state of painless expectation, of blissful repose, 
which should intervene between the death of the faithful in 
Christ Jesus, and their perfect consummation and bliss at his 
coming in his glorious kingdom. It is the ‘ Paradise’ of Luke 
xxiii, 43; the place of souls under the altar, (Rev. vi, 9) ; it is, 
as some distinguish it, blessedness, but not glory,” (pp. 376, 377). 
Mr. Hudson must mean that Dr. Trench favors the opin- 
ion that the representation in the case of the rich man and Laza- 
rus is simply “ anticipatory of the judgment day ;” and that no 
actual dependence can be placed upon this passage, as any rev- 
elation or declaration concerning the intermediate state. But 
such interpretation is, we think, unjust to Trench, as may be 
seen by quoting from him one sentence further in the same 
connexion. Hespeaks of Hades, the abode of the rich man after 
death. “Itis the place of painful restraint, where the souls of 
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the wicked are reserved to the gudgment of the great day ; it is 
‘the deep’ mentioned in Luke viii, 31; for as that other place 
has a foretaste of heaven, so has this a foretaste of hell.” We 
submit whether Trench’s idea of the case of the rich man and 
Lazarus “ is simply this: The final judgment anticipated?” Is 
it not rather, clearly and distinctly, that the intermediate state 
is one of punishment or suffering to the wicked and of reward 
or happiness to the righteous, though not, in either case, to the 
full extent that will be realized after the resurrection and 
judgment? And whether with or without Trench’s authority 
we think our author entirely fails to show that this passage of 
Scripture is to be explained by either the “expectant” or the 
“dramatic” theory of “the judgment anticipated.” He gives 
his opinion ; we take it simply as such, and venture our opinion, 
that down to the latest day of the militant church the case of 
the rich man and Lazarus will continue to be received by the 
great mass of Bible readers as actually teaching the most relia- 
ble truths concerning the state of both the righteous and the 
wicked after death, and previous to the final judgment. 

“The wicked is driven away in his wickedness; but the 
righteous hath hope in his death.”* How and why the right- 
eous hath hope in his death “are questions for those to answer 
who deny that the Hebrews had any hope of « future state.”+ 
If the righteous exercise trust, confidence, hope, in death, we 
necessarily infer from this text that the wicked have reason to 
expect evil when they die; even ¢mmediately after death, since 
the intermediate state is one of consciousness. 

The language of Peter, concerning “ the spirits in prison,”’t 
must indicate suffering in the intermediate state. Christ said, 
“ Agree with thine adversary quickly . . . lest . . . thou be 
cast into prison,”’§ by which he meant suffering more or less ; 
and his words by the inspired Peter, touching those in the prison 
intermediate between death and the judgment, cannot mean 
less. “And the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains, 
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under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day. Even as 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, in like manner 
giving themselves over to fornication, and going after strange 
flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.”* The angels that sinned are now “ in everlasting 
chains, under darkness,” “ reserved unto the day of judgment.” 
And is it not the plain implication that the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and of the cities about them, are much in the 
same condition? Are they not, “in like manner with the fallen 
angels, set forth for an example?” Are they not in a state of 
punishment now? Would they be likened to the fallen angels 
if now in a state of happiness or unconsciousness? Preposterous! 

“ For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness to be 
reserved unto judgment; and spared not the old world, but 
saved Noah the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, 
bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; and 
turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, con- 
demned them with an overthrow, making them an ensample 
unto those that after should live ungodly; . ... The Lord 
knoweth how ... . to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished.”+ The fallen angels are not anni- 
hilated, for they are reserved in chains of darkness unto judg- 
ment; they are not in happiness but unhappiness, for being in 
chains of darkness, and cast down to hell, (raprapieag), can 
mean nothing less than punishment. But the unjust, even the 
unjust dead, “the world of the ungodly ” previous to the flood, 
and the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, are also reserved 
“unto the day of judgment to be punished.” And if sinning 
angels, reserved to the judgment, are in pain, why are not un- 
just men reserved to the same great day for the same purpose ¢ 
We must certainly infer that they are, in the absence of con- 
trary evidence, and no such evidence is given. We are left to 
conclude that the lot of the two classes of beings in the inter- 
mediate state is the same in kind, and that lost men suffer 
punishment in the intermediate state. 
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3. Does the language used to describe the punishment of lost 
men in the intermediate state indicate annihilation or the 
opposite ? 

The account of the rich man and Lazarus gives us the word 
“ flame ” (pdoy') as belonging to fire, and the idea is that the 
rich man in hell is enveloped in flame. The representation is 
that of suffering in fire, for he asks for water to cool his tongue. 
Mr. Hudson contends that the words “fire,” “ flame,” &c., though 
not taken in the physical or material sense, when applied to the 
soul, indicate its annihilation. “God is a ‘consuming fire; 
not literally fire; yet his anger may really frown the wicked 
back to nothingness.”* His argument is, that since literal fire 
consumes, destroys, that which it burns, so the fire of God’s 
anger will destroy, annihilate, the souls of the wicked. He 
contends that such is the natural inference, and on this in part 
he builds his argument for the annihilation of the finally lost. 
We answer, first, that literal fire annihilates nothing. To the 
reply that it decomposes and scatters the elements of the thing 
burned, so that its proper design and use exist no longer, we 
answer, that the legitimate design and use of the soul are cut 
off and exist no more in the case of all to whom God comes as 
a consuming fire. So that the parallelism is kept up without 
the aid of annihilation; indeed, to our mind annihilation 
destroys the parallelism, for nothing in nature is annihilated. 

We answer, secondly, that Christ’s language in the case of 
the rich man and Lazarus justifies the inference, that the finally 
lost, immediately after death, suffer a retribution properly de- 
scribed by the terms “fire” and “flame,” wiih no intimation 
of their “ utter extinction.” If the fire of God’s anger is con- 
suming in the sense of annihilating, then the souls of the wicked 
dead must be already partly annihilated. Our author is careful 
to put the annihilation process after the judgment. We mean 
to be just as careful to put a legitimate part of it in the inter- 
mediate state. If, as he says, “ God’s anger may really frown 
the wicked back to nothingness, and for that reason, it may be, 
he is called a consuming fire,” then, two, three, five thousand 
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years must have accomplished some part, at least, of the anni- 
hilation. Indeed, we should suppose from the Bible representa- 
tions of the Divine anger, that in the course of five or six thou- 
sand years, if it annihilated at all, it would terminate its mission. 
Especially, since that anger must be greater against some than 
against others, on account of great diversity in the degree of 
guilt, we should expect that in the case of some the annihilation 
must already be complete. 

On this theory, what sad work is made with the system of 
Divine moral government! Some annihilated perhaps before 
the judgment comes. Yet ald are to be brought into judgment, 
and is there any proof that the annihilated ones will be re- 
created? None is offered. Beside, a just system of moral 
government requires that in the day of final account the full 
powers of reason, understanding, sensibility, should be perfectly 
possessed. Else the discrimination, justice and condemnation 
of the Almighty Judge toward the wicked would be very 
differently and unequally understood, too variously and un- 
equally felt, to be consistent with a system of righteous moral 
government. A sinner of comparaiively slight degree, dying 
immediately previous to the judgment, and on whom annihila- 
tion had hardly commenced, would be fully appreciative of his 
condemnation, while Herod the Great and Nero would be so 
far annihilated as to be but stupid and almost senseless specta- 
tors of the scene. Sinners of equal turpitude of guilt, dying 
at widely separated epochs, as Jezebel of old and some extremely 
sinful being of our time, whose deaths were nearly three thou- 
sand years apart, would be very inadequately prepared to stand 
together in equal judgment; the modern sinner shuddering 
before the throne in nearly full possession of all mental powers, 
and Jezebel with some faculties completely lost, or else all so 
far impaired that she stands before Christ the Judge only a 
poor, half-demented, driveling creature. How, pray, could the 
righteous judgment of God proceed with such a posture of 
affairs ? 

The apostle Jude says that “ Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
cities about them, . . . . are set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” We will not assume the inter- 
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pretation that the inhabitants of those cities “ are now in a state 
of suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” since this is a dis- 
puted point, but we ask only the meaning which Bengel gives: 
“ (dsiypa—dixyv—an example—punishment). These are put in 
opposition ; the punishment, which they endure, is an example 
of eternal fire, as Cassiodorus says: for the punishment of those 
cities is not itself eternal.” This passage indicates the present 
suffering of the inhabitants of those ancient cities by the use of 
the phrase “eternal fire.” It must be the same fire which 
burns after the judgment, for none can be more than “ eternal,” 
and that must have the annihilating element, if any fire has at 
all. So that if the fire of God’s anger annihilates the soul at 
all the annihilation must now be going on. If it be said that 
the fire can burn a long time without commencing its annihi- 
lating effect, and by and by, when God will, be made to do its 
work, then, either annihilation is not its natural tendency, or, 
God works a miracle to prevent its natural effect in the inter- 
mediate state. Do we hear of any such miracle? If it be ac- 
knowledged that annihilation is not the natural effect of the 
fire of God’s anger, this is all the concession we ask. 


THE STATE OF THE WICKED AFTER THE JUDGMENT. 

We have seen that the Scriptures give light concerning the 
intermediate state of the wicked dead from the present condi- 
tion of the fallen angels. Do they in like manner give light 
concerning the state of the wicked of the human race after the 
judgment ? 

1. The postjudgment state of the devil and his angels. In 
the account of the day of judgment given by Matthew we learn 
that “everlasting fire has been prepared for the devil and his 
angels.”* This indicates their punishment after the judgment. 
In Jude we are told that “The angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.”+ Though this specially refers to their state previous 
to the judgment, the “ chains ” being “ everlasting,” their pun- 
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ishment has an endless duration beyond the judgment. We 
cannot limit the word “ everlasting,” unless we first know that 
the fallen angels are doomed to annihilation. To this must be 
added the strong and emphatic text in the Revelation of John. 
“The devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are and 
shall be tormented day and night forever andever.”* We find 
the “everlasting fire” existing at the day of judgment, 
and the devil, we are told, is to be punished “ forever and ever.” 
We must infer the endless existence of the fallen angels with 
punishment. 

2. Lost men joined with the fallen angels in their eternal 
retribution. The fallen angels and lost men in the intermedi- 
ate state are at least common recipients of judgment, even if 
not doomed to precisely the same lot. The apostle Jude, in 
the same connexion, declares that the angels which kept not 
their first estate are reserved in everlasting chains unto the 
judgment, and that Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them are suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.+ Their con- 
dition being so similar before the judgment it might be expected 
that it would be also after that day of account. We are told 
in Matthew that when the day of judgment shall come, the 
wicked of the human race will be doomed to depart from God 
as accursed “into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.”¢ In the Revelation the devil and lost men are all 
doomed to be cast “into the lake of fire and brimstone.” “And 
the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall 
be tormented day and night forever and ever.”* “ But the 
fearful and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and. 
brimstone: which is the second death.”§ ‘ And whosoever 
was not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire.”| This state of companionship, by the wicked of both 
the angelic and the human race, in the lake of fire and 
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brimstone, being “forever and ever,” and being also “the 
second death,” must be subsequent to the judgment. 

3. Everlasting punishment. “ Everlasting fire is prepared 
Yor the devil and his angels.” The devil (and of course his an- 
gels) shall be tormented day and night forever and ever.* 
Can this mean anything less than endless existence with un- 
ceasing punishment? The Greek for “ Forever and ever ”— 
Viz: sig rovg aldivag ¢Giv aidovew—is used concerning God. “Now 
unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever.”+ “To 
whom be glory forever and ever.”{ See also 1 Timothy i, 17 
and 1 Peter v, 11. Certainly we have the idea of giving 
glory to God without end. Certainly these words must be in- 
tended to convey that idea. None others in the Greek lan- 
guage could convey it so succinctly and well. As applied to 
fallen angels we must understand them to mean the same end- 
less duration as applied to God, unless we are in some way told 
that they have in that case a secondary or limited meaning. 
We are in no manner so informed, and our inference as to the 
endless unhappiness of the fallen angels is inevitable. How does 
our author meet this passage? He does not touch it until he 
thinks he has shown that “life” and “death,” and similar 
words, have the literal and proleptical meaning, and that the 
immortality of the soul is nowhere taught in the Scriptures. 
Then, ke inquires whether this passage shall annul his preced- 
ing arguments. His readers will judge. We only suggest the 
query as to which is the most explicit to the point in hand, the 
declarations of Scripture or his arguments. 

As to the phrase, “fire and brimstone,” he reasons from the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah. But there, at least, was literal 
fire and brimstone. With the case of fallen spirits these words 
must be figurative. And even if there were any signs that 
figurative fire annihilates, that which follows the phrase “fire 
and brimstone ”—“ tormented day and night forever and ever” 
—utterly forbids the idea of annihilation. 

Satan, the author says, “is never called immortal.” Is he 
ever called mortal? Is it ever said that he is to be annihilated ? 
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Being in existence we are not to suppose him out of existence 
without being told so. Not being told so, but on the contrary 
being told that he shall be “tormented forever and ever,” and 
told in the same words that are employed to express the unend- 
ing glory given to God, are we not necessarily led to the conclu- 
sion that Satan is not to be annihilated ? 

Now consider the case of lost men. “And the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up forever and ever; and they have no 
rest day nor night, who worship the beast and his image, and 
whosoever receiveth the mark of his name.”* Those who 
worship the beast are of the human race. They suffer torment, 
the Greek word having the same root as that declaring the 
punishment of the devil. “The smoke ”—the index—of their 
torment ascendeth up “forever and ever;” the same Greek 
expression denoting continuance, as in the case of the devil. 
Our author thinks that this punishment may have been in this 
world, not in the future state. We cannot regard him as 
proving it. We think he utterly fails to show that the “ for- 
ever and ever” can mean limited duration. We must infer 
punishment eternal to some of the human race. 

Is that punishment declared of a// the finally wicked? 
When the Son of man shall come, and his holy angels with him, 
and shall sit on the throne of his glory, al/ nations shall be 
gathered before him, and he will proceed to separate them one 
from another. The blessed of his Father will then receive the 
kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world. 
Unto the wicked he will then say, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.”+ 
The righteous receive a kingdom prepared for them, but the 
wicked depart to a state of punishment prepared, not primarily, 
it seems, for them, but for the devil and his angels. The 
righteous are “ blessed of the Father,” the wicked are “ cursed,” 
not, it seems, so directly or completely of the Father, but of 
themselves, having brought ruin down upon their own heads. 
Their punishment is “everlasting fire.” The “fire” must be 
figurative, but it finds explanation in the last verse of the 
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chapter,—“ And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” No phrase to de- 
scribe the future dealing of God with the wicked can be found 
more literal, more without figure, than “everlasting punish- 
ment.” We must infer the everlasting punishment of all the 
finally wicked. On this passage the author, instead of inter- 
preting the metaphorical by the literal, as sound reason im- 
peratively calls upon us to do, takes the metaphorical “ fire,” 
and by that attempts to explain the literal “ punishment.” 
The word “ everlasting,” he claims, means simply an eternity 
of effect. Shall we say, then, that when “ glory and dominion ” 
are, in devout worship, reverently ascribed to God “ forever and 
ever,” only an “eternity of effect” is intended, and not glory 
and dominion actively and actually forever? Shall we say that 
when Christ deliberately gives an account of the day of judg- 
ment, and of its unchanging “ eternal ” decisions, and declares 
the eternal life of the righteous, as well as the everlasting pun- 
ishment of the wicked, that he only means “ eternity of effect ?” 
Does the doctrine of “eternal life” hang on such a slender 
thread? In annihilation there would be a result which might 
or might mot remain forever unchanged. It would depend on 


whether the soul should afterward be recreated. It by no 
means follows that the annihilation would be eternal. Which 
does the author hold, that “ punishment ” means “utter ex- 


tinction,” or “ eternal punishment?’ If the former, will he 
undertake to show that the Greek, xcAaciw, means wnnihilation ? 
That would be entirely anewidea. Ifthe latter, then he should 
set himself to show that the “ utter extinction ” is to be eternal, 
a thing which we believe he has not yet attempted. If his 
doctrine were generally to be conceded by Biblical readers, 
what next? Would not another school arise saying that some 
time after the annihilation there was to be a new creation or 
resurrection of the soul, and thus a glorious “ restitution of all 
things?” If this were truth, very well. 

4. Is annihilation everlasting punishment ? 

But the author claims that “ utter extinction ” ¢s everlasting 
punishment. ‘“ Various orthodox writers allow that final ex- 

VOL, XXI. 19 . 
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tinction would be an eternal punishment.”* No matter now 
what “ orthodox writers ” allow, is annihilation eternal punish- 
ment ? 

The author seems to confuse himself with the “ idea that this 
would be parallel to the case where a being is punished by the 
deprivation of blessings.” The parallelism is not good, because 
in the one case a person exists who may suffer deprivation, 
and in the other there is neither existence nor suffering. He 
quotes from Chrysostom: “ Hell is intolerable, indeed, exceed- 
ingly unendurable; yet it seems to me more intolerable to 
have failed of the kingdom.”+ This is not in point, and Chry- 
sostom is no authority for the author’s purpose, for a being 
shut out of heaven stil] exists to suffer the “ punishment of 
loss.” Punishment is a positive thing, more or less unhappi- 
ness, else all ideas of it, among all nations, are false. And 
after a being becomes absolutely nothing, how can he then 
suffer unhappiness. 

But we may answer him by his own concessions. In another 
of his books he replies to the objection, that on his theory the 
early and late members of the human family would be pun- 
ished unequally. “ The inference of eternal woe would not be 
justified even then. We cannot infer the infinite from the 
vast. Even if immense differences of punishment should ac- 
crue, that does not prove that there is no limit of just suffering, 
or that God cannot easily observe such limit in the suffering 
that remains.”+ By this we understand him to imply that 
punishment without “limit” in duration would be unjust. 
He therefore holds that annihilation does limit punishment. 
This is his concession that “utter extinction ” is not “everlast- 
ing punishment.” In this same book, in his plea with the 
Universalists, he has a section on the “ Reaction from the doc- 
trine of eternal misery.” Why does he dissent from the com- 
mon view of the future state of the wicked? Why all these 
books, tracts, words? Because he thinks that “ eternal woe,” 
—endless unhappiness—is unjust punishment. And what is 
all this but a concession that annihilation does put an end to 
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punishment? Nevertheless, he sometimes claims that “ utter 
extinction” is everlasting punishment, and so really admits 
the infinity of punishment in duration, and the only question 
remaining between him and his opponents is as to the degree of 
punishment. Will he admit that? If not, then ought he not 
to acknowledge that annihilation is punishment only while the 
process of it is being inflicted ? 

If the “everlasting fire” and the “everlasting punishment” 
mean simply annihilation, why did not the words of Christ so 
run? Why did he not say, “ These shall go away into annihi- 
lation—utter extinction—but the righteous into life eternal ?” 
Why not find it once in the Bible? Instead of proclaiming 
themselves Pharisees in regard to so much of their doctrine 
concerning the future state, why did not Christ and Paul take 
sides with the Sadducees in part, and say that they were about 
half right in holding that there was no spirit after death— 
nearly right as it regards the wicked ? 

5. “ Life” and “ death” opposite in meaning. 

It is clear that the phrase, “ eternal life,” means more than 
existence, even including the natural joy of mere life. It isa 
high state of bliss. Our author admits that it means “eternal 
existence with happiness.” He also holds that “death” is 
often put in the New Testament as the opposite of “life.” 
How can the two be epposites on his theory? If “life” 
meant simply existence, annihilation would be its opposite, but 
since he claims that it means happiness also, where is the un- 
happiness after extinction. With the common view the two 
terms are precisely opposite. 

6. “ Mist of darkness, “ blackness of darkness.” 

The phrase, “cast into outer darkness,”* and the like, is evi- 
dently used of the post-judgment punishment of the wicked. 
Our author so understands it. “These are wells without 
water, clouds that are carried with a tempest; to whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved forever.”+ “ Raging waves of 
the sea, foaming out their own shame; wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever.”t Of 
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these two passages our author says, “ The figure seems to be 
that of eternal extinction.”* “These passages, and others that 
might be adduced, show good reason for taking the phrase in 
question as synonymous with the ‘Chaos and old Night,’ which 
was only another name for non-existence.”+ Evidently we must 
interpret the Scriptures by themselves when we can. Peter says 
of the angels that sinned, that God “cast them down to hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness to be reserved unto 
judgment.”{ And the Apostle Jude says, “The angels which 
kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
(God) hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.”§ The “mist of dark- 
ness ” and the “ blackness of darkness” reserved to men, and 
the “darkness,” and “chains of darkness,” into which the 
fallen angels are already delivered, must be the same, or, the 
jigure is in substance the same. In both cases retribution 
for sin is evidently the idea. In both cases it is in the 
future world. In both cases it is the idea of eternity ; in one 
we have “everlasting chains, under darkness,” in the other, 
“blackness of darkness forever.” The figure and the phrase 
must mean the same thing with fallen angels as with fallen 
men, especially since they are applied to both classes of be- 
ings by the same inspired writers, and in the same connection. 
Adopting Mr. Hudson’s interpretation then, it follows that 
“the angels that sinned” are now in “non-existence,” now in 
“eternal extinction.” Our author’s interpretation must be 
wrong, for, it is very evident, from Scripture, observation and 
experience, that the devil and his angels are yet living. And 
we are distinctly told, twice over, by different Apostles, that 
the angels that sinned are “reserved unto the judgment of the 
great day.” What is reserved specially for the purposes of 
some great event is not annihilated. The “mist of darkness,” 
the “ blackness of darkness,” “ reserved” for lost men, cannot 
then mean annihilation. 

Farther, if it be said, the figure of “darkness” denotes 
only the process of “ eternal extinction” and “ non-existence ” 
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in the case of both men and fallen angels, then, since the 
angels that kept not their first estate are now reserved in 
darkness and are under the process of extinction, this fact must 
follow, viz: that the early members of the human family had 
much more severe devils to contend with than the later mem- 
bers, and that as the judgment approaches, human probationers 
will meet with almost no devils at all, so far toward complete 
annihilation will they have come. 

7. The unquenchable fire and undying worm. 

“Tf thine eye offend thee pluck it out: it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two 
eyes, to be cast into hell-fire, (yséwav) : Where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched.”* Mr. Hudson claims that 
the last verse of this passage furnishes “the liveliest picture 
and the strongest proof of the utter extinction of the lost.”+ 
The future punishment symbolized by fire in a number of pas- 
sages is all unquestionably of the same nature. The “ flame” 
of Hades is the same in substance as the “fire” of Gehenna. 
Nothing appears to the contrary. The “flame” which the 
rich man endued was “torment,” not annihilation. The 
Bible does not give us two kinds of “fire,” one that tor- 
ments without annihilating, and the other that annihilates. 
When Christ spoke of one as “tormented in flame,” he evi- 
dently had in mind the same kind of punishment as when he 
said “ pluck out the offending eye rather than have two eyes 
to be cast into hell fire ;” the same as when he said, “ The Son 
of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do ini 
quity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire ;”$ and in all 
these cases the same as when he spoke of “ the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is not quenched.” And since we have 
reason to suppose that the flame which tormented the rich 
man in Hades has no annihilating tendency, we have the same 
reason to believe that the fire of Gehenna has none. If “the 
Jire that never shall be quenched” does not annihilate, then 
“the worm that dieth not” has no such effect, for the two 
phrases evidently symbolize the same punisivment. 
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Again, in the phrase, “ the fire that never shall be quenched,” 
there is nothing denoting “extinction,” but the opposite. 
When it is said that the “gulf” is “impassable,” it is implied 
that it will not be removed. When it is said that the “ fire is 
not quenched,” it is implied that it is never to be put out. If 
there is any limit to the duration of the fire in any case, it 
must be in the nature of the object burned. In such an in- 
stance the limitation is apparent, or else the declaration is not 
truthful. But ifapparent, the language is plainly a strong hyper- 
bolical expression. And “fire that never shall be quenched,” 
as a figure of punishment to the soul, must denote ceaseless 
punishment, unless the soul ceases its existence. First, Anni- 
hilationists must prove the mortality of the soul. The author 
complains that his critics have not noticed his citations from 
Eusebius, where he speaks of some martyrs as being “ con- 
sumed in an unquenchable fire.” But he spoke of literal fire 
affecting the body. Here is a known necessary element of 
limitation. Perhaps he spoke of the fire as unquenchable, if, 
indeed, he gave no other meaning to the Greek word, because 
of the constancy and long endurance of the persecuting spirit 
and power. 

In the author’s tract on “ The parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus” we find the following: “Hence it avails nothing 
for their immortality, if the ‘flame’ of Hades does not de- 
stroy them. He who is a ‘consuming fire’ may frown more 
fiercely beyond the judgment. He who says of the contrite, 
‘IT will not contend forever ; neither will I be always wroth; 
for the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I have 
made.’ ” (Isaiah lvii, 16).* Butif the “flame of Hades does 
not destroy,” we want some proof that any flame is annihilat- 
ing. Conjecture is not enough. To say that he who is “a 
consuming fire” may frown more fiercely beyond the judg- 
ment, does not meet the case; we want the proof that his frown 
annihilates. And to quote a passage that assures us of God’s 
pculiar love to the “ contrite,” and tells us that he will not go 
to the utmost of his severity with them, is not sufficiently in 


point. 
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8. “ Perish,” “ Destroy.” 

It is also claimed that the words “ perish” and “ destroy,” 
(from the same root), so often applied to the condition of the im- 
penitent in the future state, mean in such connection, annihila- 
tion. It is evident that they sometimes refer to the condition 
of the wicked in the intermediate state. If they mean annihi- 
lation after the judgment, why not also before it ? 

Again, the words, “shall utterly perish in their own cor- 
ruption,”* are regarded by Annihilationists as a strong passage 
for their doctrine.t Observe, the same class of persons thus 
utterly to perish are those “to whom the mist of darkness is 
reserved forever.” But we have seen that “chains of dark- 
ness” in the case cf fallen angels, and the “ mist of darkness” 
in the case of lost men, alike do not imply “ non-existence.” 
The “ mist of darkness,” and the “ perishing in corruption,” 
applied to the same persons in the same passage, no doubt 
mean the same retribution. Our author so considers it. And 
the mist of darkness not meaning annihilation, “ perishing in 
corruption,” does not mean it. Ifthe word “perish” and de- 
rivatives from the same root, do not in themselves mean or im- 
ply non-existence, then, in no instance do they mean or imply 
it, and the whole of that argument for annihilation fails. 

9. Soul and body destroyed in hell. 

“ Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.t This indicates the existence of the 
soul in distinction from the body and after it is dead. Man 
cannot kill the soul, and it appears from the use of two differ- 
ent Greek words for “ kill” and “ destroy,” that the Lord does 
not inflict the same evil upon the soul in punishing the sinner 
which is wrought upon the body in its death. We have al- 
ready shown that the word “destroy” and its cognates do not 
mean to put out of existence. Can we find another proof? 
The passage parallel to the above in Luke is this: “ Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear; 
fear him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
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hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him.* Instead of the word 
“ destroy,” as in Matthew, we have here, not “ kill,” as spoken 
of the body, but, “cast into hell.” This, then, is the divine 
definition of the word “destroy :” its equivalent, “Cast into 
hell,” is free from all figure. The word “destroy” does not in 
itself so certainly indicate its own meaning. We know the 
meaning of the word “hell,”—ysiwav. The word “cast” is 
similar te “depart,” in the sentence, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire;” similar to “go away” in the 
declaration, “These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.” The three phrases teach substantially the same thing. 
In none of them do we find the idea of annihilation. 

An unclean spirit said unto Jesus, “Art thou come to 
destroy us?”’+ The word “destroy” here, is interpreted by 
other words,—the language of the “demons” on the coming of 
Christ to them,—in a parallel passage, “ Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?”{ The first language implies 
that they feared immediate destruction. What they meant by 
this seems to be explained by their request: “ They besought 
him, that he would not command them to go out into the 
deep,”§ «Sveew ; which is the .“ bottomless pit ” mentioned in 
several places in the Apocalypse. What did Christ do? He 
cast the demons out of men, and suffered them, according to 
their request, to go into a herd of swine, which were drowned 
in the sea, after which, whether they were consigned to the 
abyss of darkness, we cannot tell. The evidence is that they 
did not fear annihilation, were not annihilated, but suffered 
judgment of some kind. 

10. The second death. 

We find the author saying, “if death implies eternal misery, 
then either all are saved, or the ‘last enemy’ is not destroy- 
ed.”| Does that follow? May not natural death be “ de- 
stroyed ” when the resurrection of all is complete and “ be no 

_more,” and yet spiritual death and the second death remain ?” 
Is the author’s qualified assertion justified? The “lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone” is called “second death,” 
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The “lake of fire” is, also, called “the second death.”* That 
this is not annihilation, is clear, from the fact that the devil 
“cast into the lake of fire . . . shall be tormented day and 
night forever and ever.”+ And if the second death be not 
“extinction ” to the fallen angels, we may conclude it will not 
be tolostmen. That “death and Hades were also cast into the 
lake of fire,”{ does not imply annihilation of beings, nor render 
absurd, as our author supposes, the idea of the immortality of 
the souls suffering the second death. When the awards of the 
judgment are complete, natural death that reigned on the earth, 
and Hades that belonged to the intermediate state, come to 
an end, and so, figuratively, may be said to be cast into the 
lake of fire, the second death. For much the same end it is 
said, “The first heaven and the first earth were passed away.”§ 
When the judgment is ended there are two, and only two, 
conditions and abodes; one, the “second death” and “lake 
of fire,” to which are consigned all the finally wicked of the 
two orders of accountable beings, angels and men; the other, 
the new Jerusalem, where is “a pure river of water of life,” 
and “ the tree of life,” to which all “have right” who “enter 
in through the gates into the city.” 

In this examination of our author’s works on the subject of 
the annihilation of the finally wicked, we have carefully en- 
deavored not to omit any essential part of his argument. We 
conscientiously complain of his writings on this subject as ut- 
terly failing to establish any one important position which he 
hastaken. While evincing much study and wide investigation, 
and a sincerity of purpose worthy of a better cause, we must 
deem them highly illogical and utterly inconclusive. As we 
close our author’s books we do it with deep sorrow that so much 
erroneous matter, recommended by an appearance of learning, 
has ever been given to the public. Souls, we fear, will be 
deceived thereby, and thus be led fatally to defer seeking the 
Lord while he may be found. 








ERRATUM.—On page 251, line 3, the reader is requested to substitute “is” 
for “ are.” 
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Articte VII—SPARE HOURS. 


Spare Hours. By Joux Brown, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 458. 


Ware doctors of Divinity seldom drive the quill, or come 
into the fields of pure literature, without bringing their theolo- 
gy along with them, doctors of Physic, when they have turned 
aside from their prescriptions, have almost unifprmly devoted 
themselves to the genial department of literature. Their con- 
tributions are not numerous—the Spare Hours of their pro- 
fession only ; but as the recreative moments of a mature and 
full mind are the very quintessence and aroma of all its experi- 
ence, so these papers or books overflow with quaint, rich, wise 
thought,—the fruit of a lifetime pressed into the minimum of 
space. And so it always is when literature is not ridden as a 
hobby ; few of us can ride it as a hobby without being thrown, 
simply because it calls for the rarest gifts to ensure success. 
And generally those possess the rarest powers who are least 
conscious of them. Writing from the pure love of it only, they 
write seldom. Especially do physicians belong to this class. 

And let us see how many literary physicians we can call to 
mind without conning the dictionary. Sir Thomas Browne 
was not unmindful of his profession. Probably all his 
works were written at intervals during his ride,—written, too, 
without that ambitious spur which now sends a book into the 
market before the author has really had time to understand the 
purpose of his production. Timothy Titcomb believes that 
men must fill up with thought, as a cistern with rain, and not 
begin to run over, till their minds have got poise and careful 
adjustment to the matter in hand ;—and _ he, too, is one of the 
doctors who exchanges his pills for quills. The late Dr. Fran- 
cis will long be remembered as the good-natured anecdotist of 
literary men and literary New York. Percival was almost the 
only successful poetical doctor of his day; and Dr. Holmes, 
with singular aptness for literary labor, has worked in many 
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mines without yet exhausting his powers or his subjects. Dr. 
Mackenzie has proved himself a skillful annotator of WVoctes 
Ambrosiane and similar works. Delta,—hardly known with 
us as Dr. Moir,—who never wrote save when he ought to have 
been asleep, whose verse abounds in quiet pathos, whose prose 
is discriminating, and who won great reputation as a critic of 
poetry, though dear Kit North made him sensitive to the 
scalpel on his first admission to Blackwood, whose pages he 
adorned,—was a laborious physician near Edinburgh, and died 
in the harness. So the physicians make quite a figure in pure 
literature ; and Dr. Brown, himself a Scottish Edinburgh phy- 
sician, is the latest, and perhaps the best, candidate they have 
recently sent to us for literary honors. His books—costly in 
English type, hence selling slowly—have won their way into 
second editions by sheer force of excellence, and yet they are 
aptly named Hore Subsecive,—so fragmentary are they, so 
finished in respect of each pen-stroke ;—yes, leisure hours in 
the truest sense of the word. 

In an American dress, two volumes reduced to one, with the 
professional papers omitted,—which are as peculiar and fresh 
in their way as any,—they are yet neater than in the quaint 
English type: for the American editor, by aid of tinted paper, 
and vignettes, and head-pieces, and big letters, and mottoes, 
and exquisite judgment (as usual) in the selection, has made, 
in many respects, a choicer volume than its English prototypes. 
If the reader will reflect a moment he will see that the printer’s 
art has more than ordinarily to do with such a book. A 
brilliant gem needs a proper setting. This volume is full of 
dainty expressions and rare thoughts; it needs an equally 
dainty and rare style of printing and binding. It hasthem; and 
now as you hold the volume in your hand, and your eye glides 
pleasedly along the tinted page, you are constantly smiling at 
the author, blessing the book-maker, and putting yourself into 
an exhilarating state which every page of Spare Hours author- 
izes, nay compels. “There is,” says Butler, “a kind of physi- 
ognomy in the titles of books, no less than in the faces of men, 
by which a skillful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.” The book-worm will confirm the 
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remark ; you will confirm it yourself. If you are a Christian, 
you shun a flashy title page; if you love poetry, you havea 
feeling of contempt and pity for thin duodecimos in verse ; if 
you are a philosopher, you prefer books bound in black with 
simple titles ; if a farmer, you shun sheep-bound octavos, lest 
they bring you into urwholesome contact with the law. Uni- 
formly, plainly bound books have sterling worth, though the 
plainest book on our shelves (sent in, not borrowed) is a history 
of the Fallen Angels! But this is an exception to all other 
books. An educated man wants no better index of taste or 
ability than a glance at your book-cases. A friend has not 
more than two poets (gift-copies) in his library of three thou- 
sand volumes; do you suppose we ever talk to him of poetry? 
But his shelves are filled with the standard divinity of all 
generations; his books are well-thumbed; ceteris paribus, 
would you not value his opinion on theological subjects? A 
careful housekeeper judges of her neighbor’s neatness by the 
appearance of the corners of the rooms; a cobweb, or roll of 
lint is a blot on the personal character: so the unused niche 
of a library will seriously affect the literary character of its 
owner. It is painful, sometimes, to find a favorite volume in 
a friend’s library uncut. No apology will deaden the force of 
your first impression. 

Dr. Brown’s library cannot be large, yet it must be a queer 
medley—a farrago of wisdom and nonsense—for he is always 
quoting both. He has quaint classics which he can quote as 
readily as you can Horace; the litere humaniores, against 
which he says the tide is setting in strong, he is determined to 
defend; and most aptly he does, by most apt quotations. It is 
a strong plea (of course there are stronger) for the classics, 
when, in the hands of a master, they can acquire such fresh 
meaning ; and apt quotation is the last result not only of the 
most accurate, but of the richest, most informing scholarship. 
And above all, his familiarity with that great classic, if we 
may call the Word of Life such, is more intimate than most of 
us ever attain unto; so that—and perhaps the best test of skill 
in quotation is here—his allusions, his adoptions and adapta- 
tions of language, are always fresh and unhackneyed,—even 
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illustrating often words which have grown dull to our ears; 
and his Bible has thus informed his thought with richer mean- 
ing than any other book in his library, be it great or small. 

It is pleasant to meet with a man who is, first, a happy, 
reasonable being; next, a physician earning a living thereby ; 
next, a lover and reader of the best books; next, one who 
possesses his knowledge so that it does not possess him; next, 
one who glosses borrowed materials with newer senses than 
their authors intended; finally, one who, in an age when the 
Bible is neglected by literary men, has shown its wonderful 
adaptedness to every shade and hue of thought. 

Dr. Brown is all this; he is yet more—a humorist:—one 
whose humor is natural, even whose seriousness partakes of his 
good-nature. In his definition of humor, he has unsconsciusly 
described his own. 


“ Humor,” says he, “if genuine, (and if not, it is not humor), is the very flavor 
of the spirit, its rich and fragrant ozmazome—having in its aroma something of 
everything in the man, his expressed juice; wit is but the laughing flower of 
the intellect, or the turn of speech, and is often what we call a ‘ gum-flower,’ and 
looks well when dry. Humor is, in a certain sense, involuntary in its origin in 
one man, and in its effect upon another ; it is systemic, and not local.”—>p. 13. 


Yes: and humor is effusive; wit explosive. The one is 
genial; the other cutting: the one gradually taking hold of 
you; the other surprising you. Dr. Brown has not wit; but 
it is as easy for him to make humorous points as it is for Dean 
Ramsay to miss them. His stories are full of point, yet round- 
ed off with the utmost delicacy of expression. Hence they 
bear reading again and again. He is a better story-teller than 
either the Country Parson or Elia. Hear how he tells of his 
first consciousness of mental tickling :— ° 

“ How well I remember the very corner of the room in Biggar manse, forty 
years ago, when from him [Dr. Heugh] I got the first shock and relish of humor ; 
became conscious of mental tickling ; of a word being made to carry double, and 
being all the lighter of it. It is an old story now, but it was new then; a big, 
perspiring countryman, rushed into the Black Bull coach-office, and holding the 
door, shouted, ‘ Are yir insides a’ oot ? This was was my first tasting of the 
flavor of a joke.”—p. 201. 

We should be glad to quote how the carters rescued Uncle 
Ebenezer, and, on a second thought, we must :— 
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“Uncle Ebenezer, with all his mildness and general complaisance, was, like 
most of the Browns, tenaz propositi,—firm to obstinacy. He had established a 
week-day sermon at the North Ferry, about two miles from his own town, Inver- 
keithing. It was, I think, on the Tuesdays. It was winter, and a wild, drifting, 
and dangerous day; his daughters—his wife was dead—besought him not to go; 
he smiled vaguely, but continued getting into his big-coat. Nothing would stay 
him, and away he and the pony stumbled through the dumb and blinding snow. 
He was half-way on his journey, and had got into the sermon he was going to 
preach, and was utterly insensible to the outward storm; his pony, getting his 
feet balled, staggered about, and at last upset his master and himself into the 
ditch at the roadside. The feeble, heedless, rapt old man, might have perished 
there, had not some carters, bringing up whiskey casks from the Ferry, seen the 
catastrophe, and rushed up, raising him, and dichtin’ him, with much commisera- 
tion and blunt speech: ‘Puir auld man; what brocht ye here in sic a day? 
There they were, a rough crew, surrounding the saintly man, some putting on his 
hat, sorting and cheering him, and others knocking the balls off the pony’s feet, 
and stuffing them with grease. He was most polite and grateful, and one of these 
cordial rufians, having pierced a cask, brought him a horn of whisky, and said, 
‘ Tak that; it'll hearten ye.’ He took the horn, and bowing to them, said, ‘ Sirs, 
let us give thanks!’ and there, by the roadside, in the drift and the storm, with 
these wild fellows, he asked a blessing on it, and for his kind deliverers, and took 
a tasting of the horn. The men cried like children. They lifted him on his 
pony, one going with him; and when the rest arrived in Inverkeithing, they re- 
peated the story to everybody, and broke down in tears whenever they came to 
the blessing. ‘And to think o’ askin’ a blessin’ on a tass o’ whisky!’ Next 
Presbytery day, after the ordinary business was over, he rose up—he seldom 
spoke—and said, ‘Moderator, I have something personal to myself tosay. I 
have often said, that real kindness belongs only to true Christians, but’—and then 
he told the story of these men; ‘but more true kindness I never experienced 
than from these lads. They may have had the grace of God,—I don’t know; 
but I never mean again to be so positive in speaking of this matter.’ "—p. 186. 


Here is true humor united with true pathos. Rare and del- 
icate, you have the poet’s touches; it seems as if nature were 
read off to you; it is nature mirrored. There is a microscopic 
care, in bringing in every little incident. Hence the strong im- 
pression made upon you. Look at this portrait of Ailie, who 
is as much localized in our imagination, as if we had always 
known her :— 


“T never saw amore unforgetable face—pale, serious, lonely, delicate, sweet, 
without being at all what we call fine. She looked sixty, and had on a mutch, 
white as snow, with its black ribbon; her silvery smooth hair setting off her 
dark-gray eyes—eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of 
suffering, full, also, of the overcoming of it: her eyebrows black and delicate, 
and her mouth firm, patient and contented, which few mouths ever are.”—p. 28. 
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Here the physical traits are so named that they reveal spir- 
itual characteristics. Pictures lovingly done! The body and 
the soul are one, as he interprets man. Much of his power is 
due to the use of adjectives, nimble, apt, choice, vivid, veined 
with a fine humanity,—none too many for his meaning. 

In respect of style, we think Dr. Brown’s writings illustrate 
an important truth, which Southey has best stated in the 
Doctor ; “Take this, Reader, for a general rule, that the read- 
iest and plainest style is the most forcible, (if the head is but 
properly stored) ; and that in-all ordinary cases the word which 
first presents itself is the best ; even as in all matters of right 
and wrong, the first feeling is that which the heart owns and 
the conscience ratifies.” A right instinct is the best guide in 
style,—just as a fine ear supersedes rules in music; this is Dr. 
Brown’s peculiarity; his pictures are artless, simple, yet,— 
analyzing them, as, for instance, the picture of Ailie, and you 
find that the mind’s eye has disposed of every particular better 
than you or I could. Probably this particular mental trait has 
been developed by that minute attention to physical details 
which is part ef the doctor’s work; but it is only the develop- 
ment not the making of a faculty. And this many of us lack}; 
the dignity of sermon-style, which you find in magazines of 
twenty-five years ago, has been effectually broken up by Car- 
lyle and others ; and words now fit into their places in good 
writing, without being made conscious of their dignity in 
measured rhythm. To see how college stilts cling to one 
through life, you have only to read a page of Bancroft. Irving 
has done a great work for good in this respect. And the gen- 
eral tendency among us, except with the younger tribe of 
authors, is not to the oratorical style. The newspapers, while 
they have opened Billingsgate upon us, have broken up arti- 
ficial modes of expression. And the tendency of the Country 
Parson’s Essays, of Emerson, with exceptions to his constant 
religious offenses against good taste, of Dr. Holmes, of Dr. 
Brown,—in fact, of all who are our popular writers, and who 
directly act upon the public, is to make good writing, like 
good conversation, to consist in its simplicity, directness, and 
homeliness. The very pages of this Review bear witness, as it 
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approaches its quarto-centennial, to the fact. Thus, with due 
attention to thought, we may approach to the sinewy strength, 
and nerve, and terseness of the sixteenth century,—an age of 
writers who were content to rest their reputation upon a single 
work, 

Our author is not a dog-fancier, but a dog-lover. He won 
us first to his pages by the story of Rab and his Friends,—as 
full of pathos as Elia’s Rosamond Gray, and executed in the 
same pre-Raphael style. The noble Rab has since been the 
prince of dogs. The doctor pleads for the immortality of his 
and other dogs’ souls, and with such loving fervor, that we al- 
most believe it; but, says the Bible, “ Man became a living 
soul,” and no one else. He himself says of this same story— 
and it does the same for us,—“ It let me see down into the 
depths of our common nature, and feel the strong and gentle 
touch that we all need and never forget, which makes the 
world kin.” 

What a picture is this! which we quote not merely as giving 
the account of the author’s introduction to literary life, but for 
its own domestic and dog felicity :— 


“ One evening, in the spring of 1846, as my wife and I were sitting at tea, 
Parvula in bed, and the Sputchard reposing, as was her wont, with her rugged 
little brown forepaws over the edge of the fender, her eyes shut, toasting, and all 
but roasting, at the fire—a note was brought in, which, from its fat, soft look, 
by a hopeful and not unskilled palpation, I diagnosed as that form of lucre which 
in Scotland may well be called filthy. I gave it across to Madam, who, opening 
it, discovered four five-pound notes, and a letter addressed to me. She gave it 
me. It was from Hugh Miller, editor of the Witness newspaper, asking me to 
give him a notice of the Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, then open, in words 
I now forget, but which were those of a thorough gentleman, and enclosing the 
aforesaid fee. I can still remember, or indeed feel the kind of shiver, half of fear 
and pleasure, on encountering this temptation; but I soon said, ‘You know I 
can’t take this; I can’t write; I never wrote a word for the press.’ She, with 
‘ wifelike government,’ kept the money, and heartened me to write; and write I 
did, but with awful sufferings and difficulty, and much destruction of sleep. I 
think the only person who suffered still more must have been the compositor. 
Had this packet not come in, and come in when it did, and had the Sine Qua 
Non not been peremptory and retentive, there are many chances to one I might 
never have plagued any printer with my bad hand and my endless corrections, and 
general incoherency in all transactions as to proofs.”—p. 441. 


And was ever such a beginning of authorship so modestly 
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told! Percival was quite as modest when he began to con- 
tribute to the Microscope ; but his story is not yet told. In 
this quotation, mark how aptly framed is every sentence to suit 
his meaning—how all the incidents group about the verbs and 
fortify both subject and predicate ; mark the words, their curi- 
ous felicity —“ the sputchard with her rugged little brown fore- 
paws ;” “her eyes shut, toasting,”—a poet’s touch here,—then, 
“she with ‘ wifelike’ government * * * heartened me to 
write”—just enough words for the picture, no more; while as 
careful attention is given to every little point as to the main 
thought, and self is freely spoken of without a spark of egotism. 
Compare this quotation with the analysis of Milton’s Evening, in 
the Review of Vaughan’s poems, where his nicety of expression 
is exquisite, wonderful ; then, turn to the last page of the Black 
Dwarf’s Bones for the story of the Scottish Orpheus; then, to 
the note at the beginning of the paper on Hallam. It is mar- 
velous, the minuteness, delicacy, finish of his analysis. Even 
in Rab and his Friends, the description of Ailie’s midnight 
raving fancies is so touched with gentlest pathos that, often 
as we have heard it read, we never saw reader or hearers with- 
out moistened eyes. To dogs the same keen sense of minute 
shades of character is applied. Toby, Duchie, Wylie, Rab— 
shall we ever forget just how they look to us, as imagination 
seizes the printed page and shapes out a bodily form? No, 
never. Very true are the words of his editor: “ Dogs he loves 
with an enthusiasm to be found nowhere else in canine litera- 
ture. He knows intimately all a cur means when he winks his 
eye or wags his tail, so that the whole barking race,—terriers, 
mastiff, spaniel, and the rest—finds in him aa affectionate and 
interested friend. His genial motto seems to run thus: ‘I can- 
not understand that morality which excludes animals from 
human sympathy, or releases man from the debt and obligation 
he owes them.’” 

But not only dogs does he love, but his kind. There are 
four Jn Memoriam papers in this volume,—eloquent, hearty 
expressions of sorrow, mingled with loving criticism, and brill- 
iant sketching of character. Dr. George Wilson, whose 
memoir we are looking for soon, has his whole life portrayed 

VOL. XXI. 20 
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here, as he himself perhaps would have chosen to appear, save 
the praise, which his modest nature would have refused. It is 
a touching tribute. A sentence gives you an inkling of the 
whole: “ His nature was so thoroughly composite, so in full 
harmony with itself, that no one faculty could or cared to act 
without calling in all the others to join in full chorus.” And 
Dr. Chalmers has never received a more finished and appre- 
ciative eulogy. The quality is of the highest excellence ; the 
quantity of the least bulk. Dr. Brown is sparing of words ; 
adjectives stand for sentences; but save in biographical details, 
Dr. Chalmers has never before so stood out in historical reality. 
Our author’s exquisite finish makes the lineaments living, per- 
sonal. Yet we turn with more fondness to young Hallam, 
whom, with Tennyson, he shares the merit of lovingly appre- 
ciating. The one has done in prose what the other could not 
do in verse. But tous, the best paper in the volume is My 
Father's Memoir—a story told with such mingling of light 
and shade, such unreserve, such felicity of anecdote, such 
happy characterization, that it is not only a master-piece of bi- 
ography, but the most finished, yet most modest tribute 
son ever yet paid to father. Hehas done for his father what 
Carlyle did for Dr. Johnson or Sterling ;—the portraiture lives 
by reason of its latent and ever-emitting vitality. 

And now we must bid adieu to the little book, which, in 
hours when the mind turned from its taskwork for very 
weariness, has caused us to forget ourselves and travel with the 
Doctor into pleasant and lovely pastures, beside the still waters 
of genial, innocent recreations. In leisure hours the book was 
written ; in leisure hours it must be read ; in leisure hours alone 
will it enter into the reader’s own life and become part and 
parcel, as such books always do, of his meditations. 
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Articte VIIL—THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND REY. 
DR. SQUIER. 


The Princeton Review, for October, 1861, on “some late Devel- 
opments of American Rationalism.” Article ITI, page 646. 


Tue Princeton Review, for October, 1861, contains a review 
of two works of Rev. Miles P. Squier, D. D.—“ The Problem 
Solved,” and “ Reason and the Bible.” We confess it is with 
some surprise that we find a divine who for half a century or 
more has been esteemed a conservative Presbyterian, now ac- 
counted as “a mover of sedition,” and charged with being an 
abettor of “ German and American rationalism.” We think 
the Reviewer would have done himself more justice if, instead 
of some loose comments on Dr. Squier’s style—misquoting at 
that—and some general fault-finding, he had discussed the 
subject-matter of his books on its own merits, and shown how 
his views lead to the results he deprecates. This he has not 
done, and, we think, will not venture to do, or even come out 
boldly in defense of the opposite view. There is a theology 
that cannot be preached, and a form of doctrine on the 
subject of Divine Government that the future must and will 
repudiate. Noone writes now as did Hopkins, or Emmons 
even, on this subject, or ever will. Think of God as the pro- 
ponent of wrong, of sin as a Divine expedient, of God as con- 
senting to and ensuring the introduction of it into the universe, 
or that it is, in any sense, his method in a scheme of things, or 
according to his will; or that he stands in any way related to it, 
except in that of prevention, remedy, and punishment! The 
affirmative would shock any congregation, the negative is all 
that Dr. Squier affirms, with the logical sequences which belong 
to it. 

The Reviewer stumbles through manifold misgivings in some 
feeble attempt to imply this solecism even in the pages of a 
Quarterly. Let him take it to a popular audience, or to the 
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common sense of men, anywhere, and say, that all sin is de- 
creed of God before the foundation of the world, and is but the 
Divine method of the universe according to God’s plan ; that 
it is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that it is 
(of course) the best thing possible in its place in God’s scheme 
of things; that God may prevent it when it occurs, but does 
not choose to; that men act freely in sinning as they do, yet 
“without power to the contrary ;” that the envy of Joseph’s 
brethren, and the malice and wickedness of the Jews, were all 
purposed of God, and part of his plan; and that they lie at 
“the very head-spring of the whole Divine administrations in 
the kingdoms of providence and grace.”* Go with the doctrine 
to the peopie, that because God brings good out of evil, and 
light out of darkness, he, therefore, decrees and wills the evel 
and the darkness ; that because the selling into Egypt was 
divinely converted into a blessing, and the death of Jesus into 
the life of the world, that, therefore, all the envy and malice 
and wickedness of men and devils that were antecedent to and 
bore upon “those events” were just according to the “ de- 
cretive will ” of God, “ without power to the contrary ;” and 


what would they say? With such a doctrine no wonder that 


we have Universalists, and Infidels, and Nothingarians, and 
Unitarians, not to speak of others nearer the truth than 
they. The position does in truth annihilate a moral system, 
and take the life of virtue. 

But this our Reviewer does, and teaches this doctrine in his 
pages. And it is the fetters of his theology that bind him to 
do it. So intent is he on it, that he misquotes and miscon- 
strues the Bible to make it out. Hesays, speaking of Joseph’s 
brethren, “ what they meant for evil God meant for good,” 
and quotes it with the mighty emphasis here reproduced. But 
this is not in the Bible. That holy book never said that God 
meant the wicked designs or conduct of those men for good, or 
that he would hold himself an accomplice in them in any way. 
He brought good out of them as is his wont. There was no 
identity of act, or aim, or object. They perpetrated a wrong. 
God changed it to a blessing through his own recuperative 





* We use the Reviewer's English here. p. 656. 
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providence. They wrought a mean and dastardly crime. He 
took occasion from it to do much good. God saw the matter 
in its true relations, and met it as any other good being may, and 
took occasion from it to work deliverance for his people. And 
in the summing up of the whole matter of the sojourn in Egypt, 
Joseph says to his brethren, in their penitence and grief for 
having so sinned against him: “ But as for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it (the coming to Egypt) unto 
good, to bring much to pass as it is this day, to save much 
people alive.” 

This is the passage which our Reviewer imperfectly quotes 
above, and then turns the whole into occidental metaphysics 
to get his theory out of it. 

Popular language is not always that of science; and surely 
when the good patriarch would pacify his brethren toward 
their sin, by showing them how God had brought good out of 
it, it is hardly fair to take advantage of his kindness, and say 
that their sin was of Him, and that they had done what only 
they could in the premises. 

So the malice and wickedness of the Jews was no Divine 
strategy, though God brought light and life out of it; and though 
the disciples comforted themselves in view of the Divine 
sufficiency that could do it, and take advantage of another’s 
wrong to secure a good, and make their plans frustrate them- 
selves and gain his: this is the privilege of goodness any- 
where and always. 

Analogies abound at this point. Who may not take advan- 
tage of another’s wrong? But shall he, therefore, concoct it, 
and make it his strategy? Would not this destroy his power 
of good from it? and will it not make the being of God an 
impossibility, and put Him in relations to sin, that are de- 
structive alike of his unity and his character? Sin is a blunder 
as well as a wrong, and why not acknowledge it? It isa blunder 
in finite cause. In the language of Neander, it is “wnreason,” 
and why fasten it npon God in the sense of Emmons, or Hop- 
kins, or Princeton? The apostle says: “I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers ;” and why should 
we dignity that ignorance and that unreason, by accounting 
them to be the wisdom and perfection of God? The efforts o 
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all the past have failed in this, and so will the future. The 
weak attempts of the Reviewer at this, only show that his con- 
science would not help him in the task. His moral convictions 
leave him in the outset, and he strands among “mysteries” on 
the first pull of the oar. 

One must be feeble against his conscience, and in trying to 
resolve problems that militate against the first principles of 
moral truth. He soon finds himself at the end of argument 
and conviction, and beats a retreat to the old dogma of “a 
blind and sightless faith,” and that “this is the only relief from 
utter and universal scepticism.” Take, for instance, the Re- 
viewer's doctrine that sin exists by Divine decree. Then all 
sin so exists, and all the wickedness of earth and hell, for all 
time and forever, is by God’s decree. Then, also, He consents 
to its taking place, as it is decreed to this end, and would be 
void without it; and so the moral world, as it is, is, in the 
largest sense, according to the will of God. This begins to 
look mysterious already, and smacks of Hindu Pantheism. 

But again. If sin so exists, then there is a good reason for 
it. God sees a good reason for wrong, or he would not decree 
it, and a good reason for all the wrong there is, or he would 
not have it; and then, too, a thing is right in its existence and 
wrong in its commission; and men may feel guilty for doing 
what God, for good reasons, has appointed for them to do, 
“without power to the contrary.” This looks decidedly 
“ mysterious.” 

But again. If sin so exists, then it is “the necessary means 
of the greatest good.” It isso, or God would not employ it. Its 
inception must be indispensable, or he would not adopt it, and 
make it, as our Reviewer seems to argue, the great pivot of His 
moral system. Sin must be the best thing possible in its place. 
It is a Divine necessity. Nothing else could take its place 
in God’s economy. It is better than holiness in its place,—vice 
better than virtue,—bitterness and wrath and hate, wher- 
ever they exist, are better than goodness and love. Hence, 
too, all sin is a Divine expedient, and is necessary to God’s 
great end, of highest good, and the end sanctifies the means. 
Here, too, we feel like retreating into “mystery.” But this 
was the sense of Hopkins, and is that of Princeton now. 
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And again. If sin so exists, and is divinely decreed for 
good, then God may and must see to it that it is committed 
according to the decree. What I may decree, I may see exe- 
cuted. God is not ashamed of his decrees. He may superin- 
tend theirexecution. They were made for this, and all the pre- 
rogatives of the Infinite may be put in requisition to secure it. 
If it is right to decree a wrong, it is right to execute it. The 
decree would be nugatory without this. Here, too, we get into 
the meshes of solecism. Yet reason imports, that what it is 
right to contrive it is right to do. One may not carve out 
another’s sin, and then hold im to all the responsibility of it. 
If we may plan it, we may do it, and supply the effectual means 
and incentives thereto, and we gain nothing by stopping short 
of Emmonsism. Indeed, the position of the Franklin divine 
is the only logical result, and the ultimate analysis in the 
premises. 

Once more. If sin so exists, then is it a moral necessity, 
and the friends of this view are only consistent in so regarding 
it. This they uniformly do, and thus commit themselves to 
the idea, that there is, at any time, just the amount of sin in 
the world that then there must be; just as little as can be; 
and then bring in here, with tremendous and terrific emphasis, 
the doctrine of “ no power to the contrary.” And this doctrine 
is indispensable on their scheme. It is twin sister to that just 
referred to. God must be the only cause, and have control 
of all choices, and exercise it, too, or who would know that all 
his decrees in favor of sin would take place, or that some wit- 
less subject might not fall short of the full amount, and be 
better than the programme ¢ 

But the logical necessities of the scheme involve it in enig- 
mas and solecisms on either hand, all the way through. And 
they are those, too, which impinge on the first truths of reason 
and the first principles of morals. Light will not elucidate 
them. "The future will bring them no help. The studies of 
eternity cannot come to their rescue, and make them square 
with the laws of conscience and obligation. Some things we 
know now as well as we ever shall. And these conflict with — 
the first principles of all truth, and must become obsolete. 
They do not now hold in the practical convictions of men. 
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No one accepts sin as a Divine method, or resolves it into the 
cycles of the Infinite, from love to the dogma, or any intui- 
tional insight into its fitness and consistency. It is held, from 
its supposed relation to the government and supremacy of God. 
But this is all in mistake. The position only takes the life of 
that which it is thought to subserve. What would that moral 
government be, where God was the only real cause, where all 
possibility consisted in the mere fulfillment of a Divine pro- 
gramme? An arrangement it might be in nature, but could 
not rise above it. A region of physics it might be, but not of 
Sree will. It would be Pantheism, and hence its friends retain 
it only by the constant cry of “ mystery,” “mystery !” 

But why not give up the dogma, with the dialectics of the 
schoolmen, where it belongs? It is no essential part of Cal- 
vinism, and constitutes the only real objection to it. But for 
pretences here set up and baptised as orthodoxy, there would 
be no apology for Arminianism and kindred errors. They 
fatten on our mysticisms and inconceivabilities, and want of 
intuitional truth at this point. 

But the strength of our faith liesnotinthiscategory. Thereal 
and great elements of our economy of belief are quite aside and 
distinct from all these compromises and enigmas in the relations 
of God to sin. They lie in the moral sphere, and are quite in 
harmony with the great lineaments of moral truth as of necessity 
held by the mind. They lie in the doctrine of the fall of man, 
and of his recovery by grace; and how could sin be otherwise 
than by apostasy? and after it, how could salvation otherwise be 
than by grace? They lie in a hereditary proclivity to sin in a 
lapsed race,—regeneration and sanctification by the truth and 
Spirit of God,—justification through atonement, and _perse- 
verance in holiness according to the promise and help of God. 
One may be as Calvinistic as the Bible on this basis. And yet 
here are no impossible terms,—no sacrifice of first principles of 
truth,—no compromise of the character of God, by putting him 
into strategic correlation with sin, and as its great originator. 
We may leave all that out, and the Calvinism will be quite as 
good, certainly, and vastly more appreciable. We may con- 
cede that sin lies in a plane of its own, and is a result in finite 
cause against the will and way of God, and that he sustains 
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only antagonistic relations to it, and that he is taking the best 
methods in mercy and judgment to subdue it, as a real rebell- 
ion in his kingdom, and a real dualism in finite cause. 

The’ prerogatives of free cause show that sin is a liability in 
moral government, and the case could not be otherwise; and 
that it may be perpetual as it will be, while the triumphs of 
grace over it will be such as in the eyes of an admiring and 
ransomed universe will vindicate the perfections of God, and 
bestow everlasting honor on all righteousness and truth. 

The resort is often made to the phrase, “ permissive decrees 
of God,” in describing His relations to moral evil. This, we 
regret to say, is not a peculiarity of Princeton theology, but is 
found yet associated with forms of religious doctrine, in other 
respects much nearer the truth. This expression is an effort 
after euphony of speech—a palatable form of an unpalatable 
doctrine. It is but the sugar-coating of the pill—a concession 
to the moral sense, for an unwelcome truth—a disguised 
phraseology for that which would not bear a full and direct 
statement. ¢ 

But what does it mean? It can import but one of two 
things; either that God decrees sin from foresight of its com- 
mission, and because it will be committed, and because he can 
best take care of it by determining himself its manner and 
amount, and thus graduating the wrong and the remedy for it ; 
or that he does the same and decrees the wrong for the sake of 
the good that he proposed to himself to secure by means of it. 
The first will scarcely be contended for ; the last has on it all 
the objections involved in our whole discussion ; and in respect 
to both, it must be affirmed that they are alike unphilosophical 
and immoral, and here chiefly the last. No good being ever 
could do so, and remain good, or ever did or will. 

Principles are eternal. The mind of man is like the mind 
of God. Derived intelligence has its prototype in the unde- 
rived. God is our Father, and shall any of us who is a father 
decree a wrong in a child for the sake of managing or controll- 
ing it? Shall he permit it* for the sake of punishing it, or for 





* God may permit us to live, notwithstanding our sin, but does He permit our 
sin? How can He permit it, in any true sense of the word, without giving it 
His sanction ? 
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any result he can secure from it? Shall he decree that his 
child shall steal, or lie, or murder, because he sees‘ that he can 
bring good out of it? He is no father, and the verdict of 
humanity will record him a monster in human shape! “So in 
the Divine relations to wrong you must weed out all that is of 
the nature of a decreeing of it, for that is consent of mind to it, 
and harmony with it as an existing fact. It sanctifies the 
means for thesake of the end. It puts “God above morality,” 
and where “no moral rule reaches him,” as Princeton does, 
and thus makes the existence of God an impossible conception, 
and converts all religion into enigma and mysticism. 

Knowledge and decrees are not convertible terms. One 
may know what he does not decree. The knowledge of God 
is infinite ; his decrees emanate from his will, and that is the 
expression and transcript of his own nature and being, and on 
this basis alone can you build a theology which is appreciable 
to reason, and accordant with morality and the Bible. 

But are there not difficulties about the general subject of the 
introduction of morakevil that cannot be so easily disposed of ? 
There need be none that compromit first principles, or that in- 
volve the complications here objected to, or that are peculiar 
to this field of truth. Where is the difficulty in the first sin 
that is not in the last, or in any between? Sinning forms no 
small part of human experience, and surely, we are all quite too 
familiar with it. Who has not analyzed his own experience in 
this behalf, and found the lessons to be derived from it quite 
obvious and practical ? 

No; the difficulties that overtake us, in accounting for sin, 
arise from making it theistic. We hold it as a Divine strategy, 
—we account it a Divine method, and then set ourselves to 
giving good reasons for it, and try to vindicate God in respect 
to it; till despairing, as darkness gathers round us, we cry out, 
like Princeton, “ it’s alla mystery!” And so ¢¢ és, verily, thus 
construed, and will never cease to be an unutterable mystery. 
From the nature of the case no good reason can be given for 
intrinsic wrong. Such a reason would unhinge the universe, 
and make the character of God a lie. Sin is “essential un- 
reason,” as Neander avers, and to attempt a good reason for it is 
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like asking why darkness is not light, or things that are opposite 
not the same. 

If sin is of God, in the sense of the Reviewer, then a good 
reason must be given for it, and then the difficulty begins. 
Then the solecism commences, and the unending antagonisms 
of intelligence with the dogma, until you stultify the one or 
repudiate the other. But if sin is like rebellion in the State, 
which is in no sense of it, in method and amount, and which 
is only to be put down in the best way the case admits of, 
the trouble vanishes very much; the haze clears up and 
you see that you are rid of the unutterable repulsions of the 
subject. The enigma lies in making the rebellion, equally 
with the regular government, the strategy of the State. 

The intelligence of God is the infinite expression of all intel- 
ligence. Religion is the highest reason, and why make it for- 
ever to collide with the first principles of reason and truth. It 
is not that revelation may not and dves not enlarge the sphere 
of our knowledge, but that it is made to cast in impossibilities 
within that sphere; not that it enlarges the boundaries of 
knowledge, but that it is made to impinge on the first elements 
of it, and to conflict with the inevitable convictions and prin- 
ciples of all mind and morals. Shall the end san¢tify the 
means? Shall mind be responsible where it is no factor, and 
God have and exercise the control cf all choices, and they of 
necessity be as He determines, and yet we be held accountable 
for the issue? Shall God forbid what he has decreed, and 
lament over the fulfillment of his own wise purposes? Shall 
the és be the exponent and sum of the can de, in the present 
tense, in the moral sphere, and is there just as much sin in the 
world now and always, as accords with the “decretive will” of 
God, and are men to be punished for obedience to it? Is 
moral government a pageant, or a reality? Is it a mere com- 
bination of forces in nature, or does it rise to the dignity of the 
supernatural, and hold intelligible commerce with the irrepres- 
sible convictions of the personality and of free will? These 
specifications, as a few from many, are enough to indicate the 
point of the argument, and the falsity of the claim preferred by 
the Reviewer, and we advert to but one thing more. 
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He is quite resolved that others shall be as deep in the mire 
as he is himself. In the dark and in the woods himself, he re- 
jects sunshine and compass. So enveloped is he in the darkness 
and mysticism of his creed, that he is quite sure there is no light. 
He comes stumbling on with the foregone conclusion that all 
sin “is purposed of God,” and “is included in his plan and a 
part of it,” and that “an escape from the ‘mystery’ is but an 
escape into absurdity and impiety.” And yet he does not utter 
his dogma with simplicity and boldness, but as if frightened 
with the ghost he had raised, he throws in qualifying phrases, 
as if this was in “some sense” so, without telling in what 
sense, and as if a Divine decree and purpose could be anything 
else than a Divine decree and purpose, and a plan, anything 
other than a plan. The Reviewer seems to be in the land of 
“doubts and shadows and chimeras dire.” Himself enveloped 
in mysticisms, he is resolved that no one else shall see. Accept- 
ing a faith that abjures reason, he repudiates investigation. 
He buries himself in the folds of his mantle, and turns his 
back on the future. The ages may sweep by, but what is that 
to him. Science and exegesis may improve, and helps be fur- 
nished to every subject of thought, but he heeds it not. He 
has long been at the terminus of all theology, and he finds it a 
region of shadows and dark sayings, and to be communed with 
through a “blind and sightless ” faith. 

Hence the fond and ever recurring tirade against reason, and 
philosophy, and the comprehensive method of truth, which 
characterizes the pages of the Reviewer. Hence his deprecia- 
tion of reason and its office-work in the matter of revelation, 
and the broad langh he would secure against the principles of 
all truth, in investigating that which is revealed. But what 
other basis can we have, and what other would the Reviewer 
propose, and what other does he appeal to in the poor reason- 
ings that he would give us? How am I to know and believe 
that the Bible is a revelation from God, and that the book of 
Mormon is not? Why are miracles or prophecy, a proof? 
Suppose the Bible failed in its morality and told lies, could 
you believe it? And why not? Oh! that would be false to 
reason. Reason avers that God could not be the author of 
such a book. Suppose the Bible to announce the doctrine of 
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two or more Gods, would not that be fatal to it? Reason de- 
clares that ¢hat cannot be a truth, and to reason Revelation 
is, and is of right made, and will be, as coming itself from 
“the bosom of Infinite reason.” This is the ultimate appeal, 
and must be. It is, all the way through. There is nothing 
more ultimate, nothing more irrevocable. It is God, to the 
intelligence He has given us—God corresponding with that 
intelligence, and communicating truth to it, in accordance with 
the principles of truth which are inherent in it, and which are 
the common property and prerogative of all mind, human or 
Divine. Reason takes but her own in this prerogative, and 
God and religion freely give it. Indeed, without it as a basis 
and receiver, nothing could be revealed, and a revelation 
would be both futile and impossible. Will the Reviewer try 
to preach, without this basis in his hearers, or to commend 
himself, therein, “to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God ” ¢ 

Revealing a truth does not constitute it. This is only a 
mode of its manifestation, and reason will take cognizance of 
it in this form as in any other, and apply the same tests. It 
will observe what it is that purports to be revealed,—that it is 
revealed or purports to be, and that it can be true, and is not 
set aside by the laws of mind and the principles of truth, es- 
sentially of it. Faith will not transcend this, if it is intelli- 
gent and reasonable. Should it lose sight of these categories, 
it would indeed be “blind and sightless,” and there would be 
no accounting for its claims, and no tracing of its devious way, 
“in wondering mazes lost.” , 

Religion and piety cannot afford the sacrifice implied or 
yield the essential harmony of reason and faith. This effort to 
scandalize either is worse than useless,—it is alike disastrous to 
both. Some remnants of such suicidal work may be expected 
to linger yet, and to beleager the church, on her way out from 
the dialectics of medieval chaos, yet these will give way, and 
reason and faith be accounted as twin-sisters in the onward 
march of truth, and the eventual discipling of the nations to 
Christ. 





Articte VIII.—GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE BAMPTON 
LECTURES FOR 185s. 


Rational Religion, and the Rationalistic Objections of the 
Bampton Lectures, for 1853. ByGotpwin Sura. Oxford: 
J. L. Wheeler. Whittaker & Co., London. 1861. 


Mr. Manset borrowed from the great Scotch magician of 
Philosophy a silver bullet with which to shoot and kill the 
ghost of Rationalism, that has now for half a century or more 
been terrifying the good children of the Church. He carefully 
loaded his logical gun, and fired it off, at Oxford, in 1858. 
This Bampton-Lecture explosion has been echoing and reécho- 
ing among the venerable theological hights of England ever 
since. The good children are confidently assured that the ter- 
rible Rationalistic ghost is indeed laid, and that henceforth 
they may close their eyes without any dread of shadowy 
visitants. 

There is, however, a slight difficulty in the way: the re- 
doubtable Rationalistic ghost has a hideous protean way of its 
own, and reappears just when and where it likes. The mon- 
strum horrendum may after all have only been hidden a moment 
in the sulphurous smoke of the explosion. After the smoke 
has been blown away by the “ all-pervading breath of heaven,” 
the over-confident logical fusileer may wish, as poor Pat wished 
of the squirrel, that the ghost had been at his end of the gun. 
Sharp-eyed by-standers still see the ugly phantom, and proclaim 
aloud that the gunner is himself prostrate. The angry cham- 
pion of the good motherly Church of England sharply exclaims, 
that it is “all in their eye;” and more than hints that they are 
in league with the enemy of souls. Thus the din of disputants 
has followed a well-meant attack on the shadowy disturber of 
human peace. ° 

This response of Professor Goldwin Smith to the author of 
the Bampton Lectures is one of the most memorable that has 
yet appeared. It may not be known to some of our readers 
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that Goldwin Smith is Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. He has published Lectures on 
Modern History, which are very able, and well worth re- 
printing in America; also a fine little book, entitled Jrish 
History and Irish Character, which is worth all else we have 
ever seen on the subject; and the book that we have now 
under review. Ina Postscript to one of his Lectures he attack- 
ed Professor Mansel’s theory of the Divine Morality, as devel- 
oped in the Bampton Lectures. Mansel, after awhile, replied 
in the form of a Letter. Professor Smith rejoins in a volume 
of nearly 150 pages. 

The point in controversy may be briefly stated. A passage 
in Clarke will give the key to Professor Smith’s theory of the 
History of Man. 


“Tf,” says this celebrated divine, “justice and goodness be not the same in 
God as in our ideas, then we mean nothing when we say that God is necessarily 
just and good ; and for the same reason it may as well be said that we know not 
what we mean when we affirm that He is an intelligent and wise Being; and 
there will be no foundation at all left on which we can fix anything. Thus the 
moral attributes of God, however they may be acknowledged in words, yet in re- 
ality they are by these men entirely taken away; and upon the same grounds, 
the natural attributes may also be denied. And so, upon the whole, this opinion 
likewise, if we argue upon it consistently, must finally recur to absolute atheism.” 


Professor Mansel declares (Bampton Lectures, p. 206, 3d 
edition) that “human morality, even in its highest elevation, 
is not identical with, nor adequate to measure, the Absolute 
Morality of God.” 


“Tf this be so,” responds our author, “I venture to submit, with Clarke, that 
the ‘ morality of God’ is an utterly unmeaning phrase, or that, if if means any- 
thing, it means the immorality of God; human morality and human immorality 
being the only two ideas which our minds can possibly form upon the subject, or 
which our language can possibly express.”—p. 1. 


Both the combatants are on perilous ground. The Ruler of 
heaven and earth is the subject of their controversy. They are 
both sincere, devout, able men, and proceed with becoming 
dignity and gravity. Both are seeking truth and combating 
error. Each believes he is right and the other wrong. We 
know that “ Truth is like a torch, the more it’s shook the more 
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it shines,” and look on with calmness, yet by no means with 
indifference. 

The controversy is not new; it is old as human thinking. 
From the beginning man has shaped the Deity in his own 
thought. God created Man in the Divine image, and man has 
always conceived God in the human image. Man was created 
in the spiritual—the rational and moral—image of God, and 
man’s conception of the Creator is a spontaneous consciousness 
of his origin. The breath of life breathed into the creature 
by the Fountain of all Life retains a “shadowy recollection” of 
its source. God is a spirit, not a form ; and the highest of 
of all behests recognizes in man a power to worship in spirit 
and in truth. This image of God within us, this breath of life 
that makes man a living soul, this capacity to worship the 
fountain Spirit in spirit, this “seed of eternity ” identical with 
the eternal, this substance of man’s moral and rational being, 
this something—call it what you will—to which Revelation is 
addressed, which alone enables man to listen to the voice of 
Jehovah, which alone empowers the weary viator—the so- 
journer in the flesh—to recognize the incarnate Love and Pity, 
this it is that distinguishes the human race from the lower or- 
ders of creation; that gives the “poor Indian” as well as 
Plato, at least some dim vision of the Deity. “The invisible 
things of him,” says St. Paul, “from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
his eternal power and Godhead.” It is a precept of the Church 
to look within our own souls in order to discover something of 
God. “A rational mind, looking within itself,” says St. Ber- 
nard, “is at first requisite for beholding God :” principale, ad 
videndum Deum, est animus rationalis intuens seipsum. 
“ Let me know myself, that I may know thee,” is the prayer 
of St. Augustine: noverim me, noverim te. One of the fathers 
of New England said he had never found a savage so benight- 
ed as not to have some conception of the Deity. ‘ Know thy- 
self,” said Averoés, “and thou shalt know thy Creator :” 
nosce teipsum, et cognosces creatorem tuum. Man’s moral and 
intellectual reason enables him to know something of God, and 
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God can reveal only so much of himself to man as man’s soul 
can be made to comprehend. 

We say, then, with our author, with Mr. Maurice, with 
Clarke, with a multitude of others, that the morality of God is 
identical with human morality. But what do we mean by 
morality? Let us deal with realities, not withshadows. Both 
Mansel and his assailants are like the heroes in Walhalla—om- 
nipotent in attack and impotent in defense. When we say 
that human morality and the Divine morality are identical, we 
mean that morality is alike morality in God and man. We 
agree with Mansel, or rather with Sir Wm. Hamilton, of 
whom Mansel is not always an accurate echo, that the human 
reason cannot measure the entire moral nature of God; that 
man cannot take cognizance of all the schemes of Deity, and 
weigh their ethical import. A Hegelian would say that when 
we are speaking of Absolute Morality there is no content of 
judgment; that, consequently, we are speaking of No-Thing. 
Hamilton would say to us, in his trenchant way, You are 
transcending the limited, consequently, the knowable. We 
ask him, in due humility, whether he denies the ewistence of 
what we are discussing, or, in other words, whether he would 
out-hegel Hegel? He would respond, that we cannot deny 
Absolute Morality, from the logical impossibility of not ad- 
mitting as true one of two inconceivable extremes ; we cannot 
condition Absolute Morality, therefore we cannot think it; the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle teach us the 
salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be con- 
stituted into the measure of existence, and warn us from re- 
cognizing the domain of our knowledge as coextensive with 
the horizon of our faith. Plato, and the whole Platonic school, 
would say that the Absolute Morality of God is a subject of 
direct contempiation for the human soul; and to deny the 
possibility of knowing it, would be to deny the possibility of 
knowing God. 

We are at the flood-gates of Theodicy, but have no desire to 
open them here. It is a new form of the old controversy. It 
is the war of Nominalism and Realism, of Reason and Under- 
standing, breaking out under a new name. Gentlemen, you 

VOL. XXI. 21 
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are all right and you are all wrong. A law of logic cannot be 
impeached without impeaching the human intellect itself. 
Neither can you deny a clear conception of Reason, without 
denying Reason herself. What each of you affirms is true, but 
when you fall to denying, you are then attempting to hew 
down truth to the limits of your own conception of it. 

“That there is an Absolute Morality,” says Mr. Mansel, “ based upon, or 
rather identical with, the Eternal Nature of God, is indeed a conviction forced 
upon us by the same evidence as that on which we believe that God exists at all. 


But what that Absolute Morality is we are as unable to fix in any hnman con- 
ception as we are to define the other attributes of the same Divine Nature.” 


We here have, in the disciple, Sir Wm. Hamilton’s doctrine 
of the conditioned, applied to the nature of the Deity. “ We 
ean know God only as we know ourselves,” says Hamilton. 
(Discussions, p. 788, 24d London edition). A legitimate se- 
quence of this is that we can know the Divine Morality only 
as we know our own morality. We would ask no grander 
doctrine, conceding as it does by implication all that even 
Giordano Bruno has claimed for intuition; but the hard logical 
doctrine of the conditioned comes in and deciares that we know 
God only as one of “two inconditionates, exclusive of each 
other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, but of 
which, on the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary.” (Discussions, p. 15, 2d 
London edition). So the Divine Morality “must be admitted 
as necessary,” by a logical law, although “it cannot be con- 
ceived as possible.” To complete the reductio ad absurdum, 
in Hamilton’s own manner: There is extra logical matter here. 
The form is complete, but after all it is not Logic that decides 
which of the two “inconceivable conditionates ” “ must be ad- 
mitted as necessary.” In the last analysis, the problem can 
only be solved by supposing, in strict, logical necessity, an al- 
ready acquired notion of the Absolute, in order to enable us to 
spring the logical trap in favor of God instead of against him. 
Precisely at this apex of Logic, Pascal, in whom we cannot 
suppose one breath of blasphemy, cried out, heads or tails / 
No mortal understood him, but he could afford to wait. Logic 
itself, with its rigorous laws, demands a prior conception of 
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God. Even a formula of the understanding not only coincides 
with, but requires, an @ priori declaration of Reason in favor 
of the Absolute. 

Upon this demonstrated zero of Hamilton, his disciple, Man- 
sel, builds a shadow-city in a shoreless vacuum. We have the 
dreary spectacle of a new defender of the faith, who comes to 
the rescue of revealed religion with skeptical arrows snatched 
at second hand from the quiver of Kant. We find other ar- 
rows in Kant’s Sittenlehre, of which we cannot here speak. 
We have a strange champion of Religion who tells us, not that 
“the pure in heart shall see God,” but that the “ pure and im- 
pure shall see a regulated representation of God,” through the 
logical spectacles of contradiction and excluded middle. 

We need scarcely say that when Mr. Mansel forgets his 
Hamiltonian doctrine, when he forgets his negative philosophy, 
when he speaks from the abundance of his own Christian heart, 
when he no longer thinks of his untenable theory of two mo- 
ralities, one human, the other divine, he then utters frequent 
words of power, beauty, wisdom, truth. 

Professor Smith is not a trained dialectician ; he is not ex- 
pert in the art of Plato and the Schoolmen; he is not very 
learned in philosophy ; but he reasons clearly from a heart full 
of the wisdom of love, from a brain full of the richest treasures 
of history. As a specimen of his vigorous, straightforward 
reasoning, which, at the same time, will carry on the line of 
our discussion, take the following : 


“That we shall never in this world know as fully as we are known is certain: 
but it does not follow that we cannot attain real knowledge, or that the bounda- 
ries of the knowledge attainable by us have as yet been seen. The limits of 
human reason must be fixed not by the clergy of any persuasion but by the will 
of Providence: and what the limits fixed by Providence may be, can be learned 
only by conscientiously exerting reason to the utmost on all subjects, and espe- 
cially on those which most deeply concern us as moral and religious beings. 
Where reason fails, for the time or finally, in matters of religion, there, for the time 
or finally, are fixed the limits of religious thought. 

“* But,’ asks Mr. Mansel, ‘if not identical with,’ is human morality ‘ adequate 
to measure,’ that of God? And he desires to know definitely what is meant by 
‘measuring the morality of God.’ His readers will probably suppose that the 
phrase is mine, or, at least, that I have accepted it. The phrase is his; I have 
not accepted it; I repudiate it as inappropriate, and as unfairly prejudicing the 
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case of those into whose mouths ‘t is gratuitously put. It suggests the presump- 
tuous idea that man is morally on a level with his Maker, and competent to sit in 
judgment on the Divine conduct. But no such idea is implied in the assertion 
that human morality is identical with divine, and that we are able, in virtue of 
that identity, to discern what does and what does not emanate from a divine 
source. A child may be well assured that a missive enjoining it to commit an 
act of wickedness does not come from the father who has trained it up in virtue ; 
but it would be a very strange mode of expression to say that in repudiating such 
a missive, the child assumed its moral judgment to be ‘adequate to measure’ 
the moral judgment of its father. If a doctrine or precept be contradictory to my 
moral nature, and subversive of my moral life, I am not only competent but com- 
pelled to pronounce that it does not emanate from the Author of my moral being. 
I shall, therefore, reject it. But in so doing, be it observed, I shall not be re- 
jecting a Divine command. I shall only be rejecting the human testimony on 
which the assertion that the command is Divine, is, in each case, necessarily 
founded. If I were to hear a voice from Heaven ordering me to commit an atro- 
cious act of wickedness, I should no doubt be cast into fearful perplexity. But 
if another man tells me that he has heard, or that he has been informed that a 
third person has heard, a voice from Heaven ordering me to do such an act, I shall 
be in no perplexity at all. I shall simply conclude the witness, according to his 
general character, to be either mendacious or mistaken. 

“TI must once more remind Mr. Mansel that what he has maintained, is not 
only the immeasurable and overwhelming difference in degree which we all feel 
must exist between the Divine attributes and human qualities, but a difference in 
kind. His theory not only humbles and abases man ; it cuts him off morally from 
God.”—pp. 59, et sequens. 


Professor Smith is a real master in so managing historical 
summaries as to give them the force and weight of unanswera- 
ble argument. Passages like the following abound in his 
works : 


“The dreadful figment,” he says, (p. 50), “of the two moralities 
been adopted mainly to prevent men from questioning certain supposed instances 
of questionable morality in the Old Testament. But I cannot help asking those 
in whose province this matter lies, whether we may not hope to solve these diffi- 
culties without the use of an expedient: which would overturn religion and the 
moral world, if only two things are borne in mind, (1), that the Jewish nation was 
a nation, not a miracle, and that it had a history parallel to the histories of other 
nations, though pervaded by a higher spiritual life, and (2) that while the essence 
of morality and of the moral character, which is the love of our neighbor, is un- 
changing, the moral code depending on our known relation to other men, changes 
and improves as the moral vision of man extends with the progress of enlighten- 
ment and civilization, from his family to his tribe, from his tribe to his nation, 
from his nation to his kind. Men may, without a breach of morality, repeat the 
destruction of the Canaanites, if they can dissolve the great community of the 
human race, and put themselves back into the primitive age of war and conquest ; 
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and they will then find that to hold the land they have conquered by the title of a 
purer religion, and a purer morality, is at least better than to hold it by a 
genealogy or by the spear. They may applaud the slaying of another Sisera, if 
they can put themselves back into the age of exclusive patriotism; and they will 
then find that exclusive devotion to a country, whose God is Jehovah, is more 
elevating than exclusive devotion to a country whose God is Jupiter or Baal. 
They may revive the Jewish slave-law, if they can put themselves back into the 
era of universal slavery ; and they will then find the Jewish slave-law a great im- 
provement in humanity on the slave-laws of other nations. They may restore the 
Jewish parent's power over the life of his child, if they can put themselves back 
into the age when personal rights, and the rights of the state, as against the family, 
were but half understood, and they will then find that the Jewish rule on this 
subject was at least far better than the secret and uncontrolled exercise of 
the patria potestas in the much later and generally more civilized age of Rome. 
If, indeed, an instance of retrograde tendency in matters affecting the moral code 
could be detected in the Old Testament, and proved to be an essential part of the 
dispensation, the case would, no doubt, become serious. But I am not aware that 
any such instance has been yet produced.” 


A shadowy something, like the vision in Job, a form with- 
out a form, a voice without a voice, that makes the hair of the 
mortal flesh to stand on end, has presented itself to the Oxford 
churchmen in these latter times; it has found them learned in 
the letters and antiquities of Greece and Rome, well versed in 
the lore of the Anglican establishment, and by no means defi- 
cient in the knowledge of general history and literature ; but it 
has found them sleeping on the iron bedstead of Butler, and 
pohpohing the grim summons of Germanic philosophy, instead 
of buckling on the armor of reason. The old smooth-bores of 
Analogy are no match for the deadly logical artillery forged by 
a cunning genius of Kénigsberg. The round shot of design and 
mechanism are a poor defense against the terribly explosive 
theological schrapnel manufactured at Tiibingen. Pamphlet 
bale-fires have been lighted up, casting a bewildering glare 
upon the heavy smoke-clouds that obscure the heavens far and 
wide. Some have fled, panic-stricken, to Rome, and hid their 
heads, ostrich-like, under the sweltering bead of fhe moribund 
Mother of all glories and all shames. Some have defiantly de- 
serted to the enemy. Others have bravely sprung to the de- 
fense of the splendid church citadel, but are ominously accusing 
the ablest among themselves of a secret leaning to the foe. 
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Many, too, have taken to the toombs, and are drawling a mon- 
grel mass for the safety of their own souls. 

Shame on you, brethren! Do not forget that Ithuriel 
cannot be wounded with weapons of steel. The soul is not 
only greater than logic: no shaft of logic can reach it at all. 
Logic is wholly confined to the realms of time and space ; per- 
tains wholly to the combining understanding, and deals exclu- 
sively with things; the soul, and the soul’s fruitage, can be 
neither assailed nor defended by mortal weapons; the immor- 
tal survives all changes, all conflicts. The blessed Evangel is 
in no danger; the Athanasian creed will be repeated for gene- 
rations yet to come, not only at Oxford, but throughout the 
Christian world. 

But alas for your two moralities! The Schoolmen could 
fight better, and over a smaller point. Ifthe morality of God 
and the morality of man are not identical in kind, (we do not 
say in degree), then of God’s Justice, of his Wisdom, of his 
Truth, of his Love, man can have, neither by revelation nor by 
reason, any conception; for, God’s Justice, Wisdom, Truth, 
Love, being different in kind from man’s, there is no bridge of 
sighs for godliness that can span the infinite chasm between 
the poor soul and its Creator. The voice of God can then be 
only a regulative behest, and affection between the incarnate 
Logos and the beloved disciple is shorn of its divinity and re- 
duced to mere human feeling. The Lord’s Prayer can then 
mean only a rhetorical declaration of obedience to an “incon- 
ceivable conditionate ;” the Sermon on the Mount can then be 
only a meaningless voice from the “incomprehensible,” and 
when St. Paul declared the Unknown to the Athenians, he only 
meant to declare a “something unconditioned beyond the 
sphere of all reprehensible reality.” 

Nay, more. If God’s morality is not identical in kind with 
man’s morality, we have not only two moralities, but, by logi- 
cal sequence, as many moralities as there are orders of moral 
being and essentially different conditions of the same being. 
So we have a morality of man before the fall, a morality of man 
after the fall, and, ifa certain doctrine be admitted, a morality 
of man after baptism. The argument is portentous, and we 
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desist. Mansel’s motto should be: “A God [in the least] un- 
derstood would be no God at all.” True, as St. Augustine 
says, “ To think that God is, as we can conceive him to be, is 
blasphemy ;” but how do we know it to be blasphemy? 
Would it be blasphemy if we conceived him to be a void nega- 
tion of the finite and the limited, and cowld conceive him to be 
nothing else? If we had no conception of him at all, we could 
never institute the mental relation of him as conceived and as 
he is. The logicians are again saying to us, (we are far from 
being in Pascal’s despairing mood), “ Heads I win, tails you 
loose !” 

We do not like to pronounce the word, but there are also 
other ways in which the negative philosophy may be reduced 
to atheism. We hasten to add that we do not accuse its advo- 
cates of atheism. If any man were to declare himself an 
atheist it would give us a pang of sorrow, but we should not 
answer a word. In Mansel and those of his school we recog- 
nize sincere co-workers. Their negation will clear the field of 
much that is not truth; but that the zero of the unconditioned 
will ever obstruct the progress of “the beautiful and first-born 
of Deity,” we have no fear. Positiveism, in its pernicious 
and presumptuous invasion of the soul’s realm, is receiving its 
death-blows from the Hamiltonian doctrine of the relative ; for 
which let us be thankful. But when the new philosophy, 
flushed with victory, would sacrifice, in the imaginary defense 
of a venerable church establishment, not only Plato and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, but also deny to the soul all power to know God, 
all power to love and commune with God, all capacity to re- 
ceive from the pitying Redeemer anything but a regulative 
behest of obedience to an UNKNowN, then we are glad to see it 
wearing the iron of its own logic in its heart. But there is no 
need of dealing harshly with the logician. Old Ludovicus 
Vives tells the story (Carlyle repeats it somewhere) of a peas- 
ant who killed his ass for having drunk up the moon in a pail 
of water, ut wna redeat. The moon was still shining in the 
heavens. It would not be wise to kill a zealous disciple of the 
negative philosophy, ut Deus redeat. 
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Articte [IX.—SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM A. LARNED. 


Ir has pleased God, within a few weeks, by a sudden call, to 
summon from earthly duties and enjoyments one of the Profes- 
sors in Yale College, who, from the time when this Quarterly 
was first started in 1843, was one of a committee to superintend 
its interests; who has often contributed to its pages, and was 
for a short time its editor. We propose, in a few pages of the 
present number of the New Eneianper, to pay a brief and de- 
served tribute to the memory of Prorrssor Wi1i1am Aveustus 
LaRrNED, our associate and valued friend. 

He was born June 23, 1806, in Thompson, Connecticut, 
where his ancestors had lived for four generations before him, 
having emigrated from Massachusetts about the year 1715. 
The first of the family in this country came over in the Colony 
led by John Winthrop, in 1630, and settled in Charlestown, 
where his name heads the list of those who were received into 
the church. Subsequently, in 1642, he settled in Woburn, and 
from him, through his son Isaac, one of the first settlers of the 
town of Chelmsford, Mass., and his grandsons, Isaac and 
Benoni, respectively of Framingham and Sherburne, in the 
same commonwealth, all of the name of Learned or Larned in 
this country have descended. The head of the Connecticut 
branch, Deacon William Larned, a son of the second Isaac, 
was one of the original proprietors and first inhabitants of 
Thompson, then a parish of Killingly, where he settled about 
1708. His grandson, General Samuel Larned, a very active 
and useful citizen, after serving through the war of the Revolu- 
tion, as an officer of one of the Connecticut regiments, repeat- 
edly represented his town in the State Legislature, and, as a 
member of the Convention of 1788, bore a part in the adoption 
of the new Federal Constitution. His son George, the father 
of Professor Larned, a graduate of Brown University of the 
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year 1792, and by profession a lawyer, resided in his native 
town, where he died in 1858. 

William Augustus Larned entered Yale College at the be- 
ginning of the Sophomore year in 1823, and was graduaied 
with honor in 1826. The next two years were spent in 
teaching at Salisbury, North Carolina. In 1828 he accepted 
an appointment to the office of tutor in Yale College, which he 
resigned in 1831. Near the end of his connection with the 
College as tutor, and during the great revival of 1831, his at- 
tention was first called, in an effectual way, to his spiritual in- 
terests. When he came to College he was, although trained 
religiously at home by his stepmother, a thoughtless boy, and 
as his mind grew, he began to think that many of the pretences 
to religion were delusions, until by and by he fell into doubts 
concerning Christianity itself. Yet, as he has mentioned to his 
friends, the preaching of Dr. Fitch in the College Chapel did 
him great good: such powerful defenses and logical exhibitions 
of the gospel, as were made by that eminent preacher, were too 
strong to be resisted by a mind as logical and honest as 
Larned’s. But no thorough alteration in his life and character 
occurred until that great revival, which pervaded most parts of 
the Northern States, and bore abundant and hopeful fruits in 
the College. Here, while his fellow-tutors, Pettingell, a young 
man of the rarest promise, and Bushnell, now an illustrious 
name, were turning their eyes towards the kingdom of heaven, 
Larned also gave to this great subject of personal religion his 
earnest and serious attention. The result was that, without 
that intense feeling which some manifest, he gave himself up to 
the service of God, and in a solemn covenant engaged to be a 
follower of Christ. 

Of that revival he thus spoke the year afterward, in a tribute 
to the memory of his friend Pettingell, which was published in 
the Christian Spectator: “ The certainty that the spirit of God 
was striving in the hearts of many around them filled the most 
insensible with awe. The order and stillness which prevailed, 
rendered the whole place sacred. It was such order as men 
observe who are engaged in sober realities. It was the silence 
of those who are deciding upon interests as enduring as 
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eternity. With what feelings did the frequent sound of the 
bell, inviting to the place of worship, fill the mind! With 
what thrilling interest was it heard that this and that friend or 
companion were rejoicing with a joy they had never known 
before !” 

The new views of life and new religious impressions pro- 
duced at this time led him to inquire what work God had for 
him, and whether his Divine Master was not calling him to 
preach the gospel. He had chosen the bar for his profession ; 
had, during his leisure hours in North Carolina and afterwards, 
made some considerable advances in the necessary reading ; and 
seemed to himself, both then and since, to have an especial 
aptitude for that profession. But now, under a conviction of 
duty and in accordance with the advice of friends, especially of 
Dr. Taylor, he consecrated himself to the work of the ministry, 
and began the study of theology. The feelings which he en- 
tertained, in thus changing his career, may be learned from 
what he writes, in the article aiready referred to, of his friend 
Pettingell, who had in the same way altered his plan, and 
who, at the beginning of his theological studies, into which he 
entered with all his ardor, and with great intellectual power, 
had been cut down by an untimely death. “ Although human 
laws,” thus he writes, “ may be sufficiently wide in their rela- 
tions to demand the highest intellectual efforts, and sufficient- 
ly important in their effects on the interests of man to be 
worthy of talents consecrated to the service of God, yet the di- 
vine system of moral government, comprehending the myste- 
ries of redemption, is infinitely more glorious ; and may employ 
forever, with constantly increasing delight, the powers of the 
most exalted being in the universe.” He then goes on to 
speak of the scientific basis of theology, and of its adaptation to 
the wants of mankind, in so clear and instructive a way, as to 
show that already—for he was a theological student when he 
wrote this—he had explored the profession of his new choice, 
its science and its practice, with the eye of a Christian philoso- 
pher. 

From the Seminary at Yale College he was called to the 
care of the church in Millbury, Mass., where he was ordained 
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in the spring of 1834.* During his short career as a pastor in 
this parish—from May, 1834, until October, 1835—he performed 
his work to the profit and acceptance of those who heard him. 
But his health, which was not good when he was settled, broke 
down under his labors, and he was led to leave the people who 
loved and honored him, and to listen to proposals from Dr. 
Beman of Troy, and Mr. Kirk, then of Albany, to unite with 
them in a theological institution, at the former place, which 
they had set up and were carrying on. Here he spent the 
next three years and a little more, chiefly in teaching the lan- 
guages of the Old and New Testaments, and in preaching, as 
an assistant to Dr. Beman, on Sunday afternoons. But 
here again his health languished, and the Seminary itself, de- 
pressed by the commercial disasters of 1837, was crippled in its 
resources. He therefore, early in 1839, sought a temporary re- 
tirement from his labors, and chose New Haven for his refuge, 
where, during some months, he gave himself up to study— 
particularly to the study of Anglo-Saxon. 

It was in the autumn of this year, 1839, when the chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature was made vacant by the trans- 
fer of Prof. Goodrich to the Theological Department, that Mr. 
Larned was elected his successor by the Corporation of Yale 
College. The two men were in many respects very unlike one 
another. Prof. Goodrich was bold, fervent, ardent, possessed 
by nature of more than common rhetorical power, able to make 
the most of his cause, and to give it the most persuasive form. 
Prof. Larned was timid and hesitating, when the matter in 
hand was to carry out plans which he had himself devised, and 
for which he was responsible. Although endowed with a cer- 
tain genial ardor, he did not have in his composition that won- 
derful energy, for which his predecessor was so remarkable. 
And although on a par with hi:n in taste, and susceptibility to 
the beauties and proprieties of style, he had less power to 
recommend to others, and impress upon them the convictions 
which he entertained himself. The brilliant and earnest rhet- 





* The call was given early in the autumn of 1833, but Mr. Larned stipulated 
that he should not be settled until May, 1834. 
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orie of Prof. Goodrich subjected a man so quiet and simple and 
unpretending as his successor to unfavorable, and we may say 
to unjust comparisons; while his inexperience and timidity 
kept him from venturing into new paths of instruction. He 
deviated, therefore, but little from the plan of rhetorical teach- 
ing which his predecessor had introduced and adopted. The 
same rhetorical studies with the Senior Class, a similar super- 
intendence of the compositions and speaking, an equal or great- 
er carefulness in preparing the students for the Junior Exhibi- 
tion, and for Commencement,—these, with lectures on the old 
English literature and language, occasionally delivered, formed 
the staple of his instructions. During the twenty-two years 
of his professorship, he was diligent and zealous in extending 
his knowledge through various fields connected with his de- 
partment. To some extent he studied old English and Anglo- 
Saxon. The grammatical principles of the German philologist 
Bekker he thoroughly mastered, and wrote a little work for 
the purposes of instruction in which they were applied. All 
new researches in logic and metaphysics, at least those which 
were made by philosophers of the English-speaking race, were 
examined by him, and this, no doubt, was the branch of study 
into which he entered with the most fondness. He occupied 
himself in the later years of his office with the study of Greek 
and of Greek history, to which his text-book for the Seniors— 
the oration of Demosthenes on the Crown—attracted him. 
Here one of the fruits of his study was a work containing notes 
on the oration of the great Athenian on the Crown, partly of 
a philological, and in a greater degree of a rhetorical character, 
preceded by a historical sketch of the contemporaneous history. 
This valuable book, on which he had bestowed much pains, 
and which, we believe, he was working over and improving 
when death terminated his labors, passed through two small 
editions, printed for the use of the students, but was never 
thrown into the general market,—his modesty preventing him 
from sending it out into the world until it should more nearly 
reach that standard which he had in his own mind.* Other 





* The first edition appeared in 1855 ; the second, revised and enlarged, in 1858. 
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essays from his pen appeared from time to time in the numbers of 
this Quarterly,—chiefly criticisms in the departments of belles- 
lettres, logic, and politics. We subjoin a catalogue of these 
contributions, amounting in all to the number of twenty-nine. 


I,No. I, page 85, Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island. 
© oe, 285, Review of “A Residence among the Nestorian 
Christians of Persia,” by Rev. Justin Perkins, 
I, 105, Henry Clay as an Orator, 
Ill, 458, Annexation of Texas. 
IV, 589, Shall we Vote to Perpetuate Slavery? 

457, Review of the Treatises of Whately, Mill, and Tap- 
pan, on Logic. 

196, Review of the Discourses at Cambridge and New 
Haven, at the Inaugurations of President Ever- 
ett and President Woolsey. 

153, The English Reviews and the French Revolution. 

310, Sanitary Surveys. 

329, The Slave Compromises of the Constitution. 

443, Review of the “ Narrative of the United States Ex- 
pedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea,” 
by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U. 8. N. 

237, Review of “First Impressions of England,” by 
Hugh Miller. 

198, Review of “The Bards of the Bible,” by George 
Gilfillan. 

261, Review of the “ Life, Letters, and Poetical Works 
of Thomas Campbell.” 

290, Plank Roads. 

544, Review of “The Age of Gospel Light; or The Im- 
mortality of Man only through Christ,” by Z. 
Campbell. 

90, Review of “The Golden Legend,” by H. W. 
Longfellow. 

147, Review of “ The Life and Letters of Judge Story.” 

526, Review of *‘ The Life and Letters of Niebuhr.” 

151, Review of “ Scotia’s Bards.” 

862, Review of “ Exploration of the Valley of the Ama- 
zon,” by Lieuts. Wm. Lewis Herndon and Lard- 
ner Gibbon, U. 8S. N. 

424, Review of ‘Russia as it is,” by Count A. De 
Gurowski. 

1, Review of “ Sandwich Island Notes.” 

145, Review of “The Autobiography of the Rev. Wm. 
Jay. 

478, Negro Citizenship. A Review of the Decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the Case of Dred Scott. 
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Vor. XVII, No. — I, page 270, Review of the “ Courtship of Miles Standish,” by 
H. W. Longfellow. 
“ XVIII, “ I, “ 167, Review of “ Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic,” 
by Sir William Hamilton. 
2 - “ III, “ 651, Constitutional History of Athenian Democracy. 
o XIX, “ I, “ 214, Notice of “The History of Herodotus,” edited by 
George Rawlinson. 


In the years 1854 and 1855 he also sustained the office of 
editor of the New Encianper. 

Amid such duties, and with such self-imposed labors, the 
years of his professorship passed happily and usefully away, 
not without ill-health at first, but cheered ere long and bright- 
ened by domestic love. The noiseless flow of duties, perform- 
ed in unpretending simplicity, had a suddenend. It was as if 
a clear, gentle stream, that filled its banks, should all at once 
pour over an immense rock, and lose itself in some great lake 
or river. The circumstances of his last walk on which he met 
his death, as discovered since that event, are full of a peculiar 
and precious interest. He was uncommonly systematic in his 
exercise, and had set out from home on the afternoon of the 
third of February last for this purpose, taking the direction 
towards the house of a friend a little out of town. In the ab- 
sence of the family the house was under the charge of a poor 
woman, in whose welfare and that of her children he had long 
taken an interest. Here he staid about half an hour, spending 
the time chiefly in hearing the Sunday School lessons which 
their teacher had set them. While here he complained of a 
pain in the head, remarking that he had it when he left home, 
and that it was no better for the walk. This headache was 
the precursor of an attack upon the brain, which caused him, 
while returning home, to fall to the ground on the track of the 
railroad, a little above Prospect street, which took away his 
consciousness and power of utterance almost immediately, and 
closed his life about 6 o’clock of the same afternoon. 

We must endeavor now to take a brief, impartial survey of 
the character, intellectual, moral, and religious, of our beloved 
and honored friend. The leading quality of his mind undoubt- 
edly was logical and philosophical power,—the power of ex- 
ploring the laws of the human mind as disclosed by conscious- 
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ness, of seizing on principles, of exhibiting them in a clear 
statement, and of bringing them into an orderly method. It 
was natural, therefore, that the study of mental philosophy in 
all its departments should have especial attractions for. him, 
and that he should examine and pass judgment on the new 
views in this science. So also that part of rhetoric, which has 
relation to the laws of thought and to language as their ex- 
ponent, was the portion of the art in which he most excelled. 
He had a sound judgment in regard to the validity of argu- 
ments, the arrangement of topics, the fitness of style to express 
the desired thought. On the other hand his esthetic power, 
although natively good and greatly cultivated in the course of 
his studies, did not attain to the same degree of strength and 
finish with his logical faculty. Yet he was alive to the beau- 
ties of nature, art, and literature. He had a severe, simple, 
honest taste, which rejected all false ornament, which was not 
atraid of simple idiomatic forms of speech, although they might 
be homely, which took into account the relations of style to the 
character of the writer, dealing tenderly with whatever was 
native and heartfelt, and showing little mercy to affectation 
and imitation. He hated that vicious rhetoric, which aims at 
display, which is fond of redundant words, instead of control- 
ling and ever pruning off whatever has no near connection with 
the argument and the progress of thought. Hence his taste 
was of great use to the College, for it had truth and honesty 
for its foundation. As a writer he was characterized by a 
straight-forward, simple, but somewhat philosophical, style. 
He composed, we believe, not with that ready flow of expression 
which is given to some minds, but with a degree of effort. 

As the judgments of Prof. Larned in matters of taste and of 
style must be regarded to be of primary importance, when we 
think of his fitness for the department of instruction in which 
he spent no small part of his life; and as his native self-distrust 
and honest plainness may have prevented others who knew 
him less from doing full justice to him in this respect, we feel 
called upon to devote a page or two of our Journal to some 
extracts from his writings, serving to show his stand-point as a 
critic. And yet the extracts will necessarily beso few that we 
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fear that we ourselves shall not be able to treat the subject in 
a satisfactory manner. 

In a short series of lectures on Aisthetics he divides the gen- 
eral subject “into the three,—the feelings, the objects which 
produce them, and the powers of mind chiefly concerned in 
them.” In regard to the feelings he maintains that 


“They cannot be derived from the objects producing them, both because the 
objects are innumerable, and because there is no one common quality of objects 
which causes the feelings. They can, however, be distinguished to some extent 
from a consideration of what they themselves are. These characteristics are 
two; first, refinement, and secondly, the fact that they are directly sought as an 
ultimate and satisfactory end. A distinction made clear and decisive, between 
the feelings and the objects, will relieve the subject of a confusion which exists in 
some writers—a confusion resulting from the fact that the expression, ‘The Sub- 
lime and the Beautiful,’ is used in two senses—the feeling and the object—which 
are often interchanged ; and from defining the feelings on two different principles 
at the same time, from some common property of the objects which does not exist, 
and from the nature of the feclings. With regard to the objects we may divide 
them in the first place into the direct and associated objects. We mean by the 
first all material objects, and by the second such human actions as, being associa- 
ted with material objects, highten the pleasure to be derived from them. We 
divide the class of material objects into two,—objects of nature and objects of art. 
Or adopting a different order we have 

“1. Material objects in nature which directly and immediately produce the 
emotions of taste ; 

“2. Material objects in art which produce them in the same way ; 

“3. Moral feelings associated with objects of both these classes, and thus me- 
diately produce [such emotions.”] 


In a lecture on the Imagination, he is naturally led to ask 
what the agency of the mind is, in works displaying imagina- 
tive power. The following are some of his remarks in answer 
to that question. 


“The maxim of the schools ‘nihil est in intellectu quod non prius erat in 
sensu, as corrected by the felicitous addition of Leibnitz, ‘ praeter ipsum intel- 
lectum,’ states with accuracy and precision, the true doctrine. But this state- 
ment of the doctrine leaves on our hands the unsettled question, what can the 
mind, thus awakened to activity, do? Can it do no more than merely sort out 
the sensations, and arrange them, according to difference and resemblance, into 
ciasses,—like heaping up pebbles on the beach according to the size? Is this 
the limit of its function? Or can it, by virtue of tle authority which God has 
given it, assert truths as to its own nature and the relation it sustains to other 
spiritual beings? Is the idea of harmony derived from the arrangements which 
we see in the material world, or is it recognized in them because they are in 
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conformity with our spiritual nature? Or more generally, are sensations only 
the conditions of the mind’s activity ? Are they not also the occasions on which 
the mind knows from itself spiritual truths, or truths beyond sense? For my 
own part, I would make broad and decided the distinction, not only between the 
activity of the mind, but also the ideas brought out and affirmed as the necessary 
result of that activity, and the sensations which first awaken its powers, and 
which, in relation to some ideas, have in so doing performed their whole office. 
It is only with respect to the generalizations relating to the material universe, 
that besides exciting the faculty to action, they furnish the materials upon which 
it acts. 

“* Now the mind, in perceiving objects of beauty and sublimity in nature, not 
only enjoys the correspondent feelings, but is awakened to active thought, and 
thus recognizes as its own certain ideas of order, harmony and the like, which are 
realized in the material universe. These ideas, thus realized, are the laws, ac- 
cording to which the material world, as adapted to produce the emotions of the 
Beautiful, is constituted. If we may be allowed to make the supposition that, 
before creating, the ideas, according to which everything was to be made, were 
in the divine mind, then we might say that in the creation itself these ideas were 
realized. If we may make the further supposition, that the human mind is so 
far forth the image of the divine, that it can form of itself, when the proper oc- 
casions are presented, ideas which shall in kind be a copy of those in the mind of 
its great original, then we may say, that in perceiving well-ordered, harmonious 
and symmetrical things in nature, it recognizes the ideas of order, harmony, and 
symmetry in itself.” 


The ideas, he goes on to say, 


“ Are certain limits and forms within which the creation takes place, but they 
neither furnish the materials, nor do they combine them into a living whole. 
Mr. Burke and others are certainly right, in denying that Beauty consiste in 
ideas of this kind, but seem, to me at least, to have failed, in stating the exact 
relation which they sustain to the Beautiful. It does not follow, because they 
are not the direct cause of the emotions, that they may not be conditions, with- 
out which the feelings would not exist, or at least exist in the highest degree. 

“The power which, in works of art creates objects of beauty, according to 
these ideas, and which, in a lower degree of its energy, is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of that which is thus created, whether in Art or in Nature, is the Im- 
agination.” 


From a lecture on Art we extract a single passage, regret- 
ting that our limits will not allow us to give larger specimens. 

After speaking of the abundant provisions for the gratifica- 
tion of the feeling of the beautiful in the material universe, 
he adds, 


“But there are some in whom the feeling of the beautiful is too strong to be 
contented even with this abundance. It becomes an irresistible impulse to em- 
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body itself in forms of human creation. It is genius. It is not satisfied to con- 
template; it would also create. It is a craving want, which is ever uneasy until 
gratified. It is the feeling of the Beautiful, therefore, too strong to be satisfied 
with the objects of nature, which gives rise to the actual creations of the 
fine arts. 

“ But this same feeling exerts a wide-extended, though subordinate influence 
over the whole domain of the useful arts. For whatever in any of these produc- 
tions, being beyond some useful object, is intended to please, must be attributed 
to this feeling. And there is scarcely a thing made for the most useful purpose, 
even the most ordinary, which is not somewhat different from what it would 
have been, if utility had been the sole object. The common utensils of the house, 
the farm, and the shop furnish examples of this influence. Such is the skillful- 
ness of nature that she can unite in perfect harmony the useful and the beautiful ; 
and this seems to be an intimation to man, as far as possible, to attempt the 
same. 

‘Tt would appear from this that the feeling of the beautiful is almost coexten- 
sive with the field of art, and, in relation to the fine arts, is the controlling 
principle. 

“I am now prepared to give a more precise account of art in this branch of it. 
Art, viewed as a power, is that capacity, or natural or acquired aptitude of the 
soul, by which the inner spiritual feeling of the beautiful becomes sensible in 
material forms. Art, viewed as an object, includes those objects of sense created 
by man, which represent the ideas of the beautiful. In the one you go from the 
feeling to that which is expressive of it; in the other from that which is ex- 
presed to the feeling. We may notice three things involved in this definition, the 
idea in the mind of the artist, the material form which expresses it, and the ulti- 
mate end of such creation.” 


Another lecture from the same series discusses and criticizes 
the more important essays, which have appeared in our lan- 
guage on the subject of Taste. Most of them, he remarks, are 
founded on the “ doctrines of the English school of philosophy, 
which, in tracing all ideas to sense, as the occasion on which 
the mind first consciously recognizes them as its own produc- 
tion, too often confounds the idea with the sensation, and, by 
employing its ingenuity to fix the time of their birth in the 
soul, has turned away the attention from their full develop- 
ment as spiritual truths.” He proceeds to discuss what has 
been written on this subject by Addison, Hutcheson, Burke, 
Lord Kaimes, Alison, and Price. We give a single extract 
from his critique on the speculations of Addison, which are 
contained in the Spectator. 


“ There is one other opinion on which I wish to make some remarks: it is this: 
* There is not perhaps any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of matter 
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than in another, because we might have been so made, that whatsoever now ap- 
pears loathsome to us might have shown itself agreeable; but we find by experi- 
ence that there are several modifications of matter, which the mind, without any 
previous consideration, pronounces, at first sight, beautiful or deformed.’ This 
opinion has often been ;eiterated; but—even were it true—it would be a most 
barren truth, leading to nothing useful or practical. We may indulge to any ex- 
tent we please in conjectures of what might have been the state of things if we 
had been created differently, but it is idle reverie. 

“ Besides, in this particular case, are we not to suppose that in reference to the 
adaptation of the mind, and the objects out of it, to the production of these re- 
fined feelings, the human mind is the image of its Creator, and that material 
things were created according to the Ideas in the Divine mind? If it be so, that 
the objects which produce the emotions of taste were formed according to those 
laws of order, symmetry, harmony, and the like, in obedience to which the human 
imagination acts then there is a real beauty in the material world ; that is, in the 
only sense in which beauty can be predicated of matter at all, as the occasion of 
the existence of the feeling in mind. This opinion is in fact a parcel of that phi- 
losophy which places not merely the occasion but the sum total of our knowledge 
in the perceptions of the senses, and which makes its own peculiar office to be the 
poor task of assorting out and heaping up, in different piles, the facts of our ex- 
perience, like collecting pebbles on the sea-shore, and throwing them into heaps 
according to size, 

“ But, as I have already observed, in the greater part of his treatise Addison 
threw aside his philosophy, and wrote as a poet, the consequence of which is that 
very little has been added by subsequent writers but errors.” 


On Burke’s view that objects which produce the feeling of 
the sublime are such because they excite a sense of danger, and 
those which awaken the feeling of the beautiful are such be- 
cause they excite a feeling of love,—which includes “ all such 
qualities in things as induce in us a sense of affection and ten- 
derness, or some other passion the most nearly resembling 
these,”—he thus remarks: 


“ As Mr. Burke had made the feelings connected with the sublime ‘to belong 
to the class of painful feelings,’ it was necessary to provide for the objection, that 
the feelings produced within us by sublime objects are delightful ones. Hence he 
would not make them positively painful, but delightful from the removal of the 
pain. But is this the state of mind in contemplating sublime objects? Are we 
first in a state of pain from supposing that there is real danger, and is this feeling 
gradually changed into one of delight, as we see there is nothing to fear? This 
seems to me to be literally childish,—it is like children playing or making believe, 
and then delighting in their own voluntary illusion. But yet if his distinction is 
to be of any avail, it must be on this supposition. 

“ With respect to the actual feelings of the sublime, they are doubtless those of 
astonishment, terror, etc., as he describes, but we are as certain they often leave 
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the soul with large and ennobling feelings, without any mingling of terror or 
thought of danger. 

“ With respect to the feeling of the Beautiful, it seems to me that the doctrine 
is both false and defective. It is defective, because it makes no adequate provision 
for the objects of beauty in nature, which surely produce no feelings of love 
within us. It is false because Jove is not the feeling of the Beautiful. Love in- 
deed is said to be often at first sight: so is the feeling of the beautiful always. 
But we should not confound contemporaneity with identity. I say confidently 
this is false, because it contradicts the common opinions of mankind, upon a point 
where the general decision cannot be wrong.” 


These extracts from lectures which he had not, we believe, 
corrected, and with which he was not himself satisfied, will 
show the leaning of Professor Larned’s mind toward the phi- 
losophy of taste ; they will show also that in his philosophy he 
was warm and genial. One or two brief extracts from his 
Notes upon the Oration on the Crown, will characterize his 
judgments concerning style and oratory. We make these ex- 
tracts the more readily because this work, as we have already 
said, was never properly before the public. 


“The use of synonymous words. Schaefer, in various notes, finds fault with 
Demosthenes for using words which are synonymous, or, if not, which express no 
important distinction. But there are many states of mind, as in hate, contempt, 
and passion generally, where repetition is natural, and in common usage no 
speaker is limited to the fewest possible words which will express the thought. 
The use of a style more or less pleonastic is common with writers and speakers 
in every language. Cicero is far more open to censure in this respect than De- 
mosthenes. We meet with it also in the best English orators, though with this 
difference, that substantives are more frequently thus used than verbs. Indeed 
Brougham and Kennedy generally translate the couplets of Greek verbs by coup- 
lets of corresponding substantives, and the English reader will hardly be conscious 
of the pleonasm.”—-pp. 166, 167. 


In his critique on the description which Demosthenes gives 
of the alarm at Athens when the news came that Philip had 
seized Elatea,—which he regards as excelling anything of the 
kind to be found in oratory,—the third of three excellencies 
which he specified is, 


“The negative merit that the description nowhere passes beyond the bounds 
of oratory into the province of poetry. Although the whole is as beautiful as any 
poetry can be, still there is not a sentence, not a word, which appears to have been 
introduced merely for the sake of making a beautiful picture; nothing to divert 
the mind from the scene itself; thus, nothing to interfere with the feelings which 
would naturally arise on such an occasion. The words of the orator produce their 
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effect without drawing any attention to themselves. And it is a sure test of the 
highest oratory, that it is never consciously known to be such at the moment of 
its greatest triumphs.” 


From his remarks on the passage of Demosthenes contain- 
ing the oath by those who fought at Marathon, etc., we select 
the following : 


“The oath was an act of religious appeal, for which there was a sufficient 
ground in the belief and feelings of the audience. They believed in deified heroes 
by whom it was proper to swear,—but now, this belief having vanished, the 
whole tribe of oaths ‘ by the blood of our ancestors,’ ‘ by the spirit of the country,’ 
and the like, must be regarded as a rhetorical flourish,—an idle mockery. 

“ We must also notice that in the appeal to the feelings, Demosthenes did not 
forget his argument; in the very hight of his passion he remembered the dis- 
tinction upon which he rested his defense of the Theban Alliance, that statesmen 
should be judged by their aims, and not by the result of their measures,—‘ all of 
whom alike, Aeschines, the State buried, thinking them worthy of the same 
honor, not those alone of them who were successful, nor those only who con- 
quered.’ Demosthenes did not utter this oath to strike the hearers with admira- 
tion of himself as a great orator; he did not look beyond the audience before him 
to future fame ; he spoke for a present effect upon his cause, and expressed his 
argument in the impassioned language of an oath, because he could thereby give 
the greater weight to that argument. False rhetoric,—speaking to please, not to 
convince, to gain admiration, not to win,—which is the prominent fault of modern 
oratory, is nowhere to be found in Demosthenes. 

“The oath is the climax of the oration. The author does, indeed, continue from 
this point onward in a very high strain of oratory, but nowhere attains to the 
sublimity of this passage, and in this we notice a distinction between Grecian and 
modern oratory. The modern orator aims to end with a climax, reserving for the 
conclusion the most powerful of his arguments or appeals; the Greek orator rises 
to the climax during the course of his speech, and then descends from it, ending 
with composure and decorum.” 


Passing on now to examine Professor Larned’s traits of 
character, we shall find that they were happily blended, so as 
to fit him for all the kindiy interchanges of companionship, 
friendship, and love. Even without religious principle he 
would, no doubt, have been a very amiable man, a good neigh- 
bor and reliable friend, an ornament and joy of the domestic 
circle. On this native stock was the more easily engrafted a 
mild and humane way of judging concerning others. If his 
sense of justice or indignation led him to hold any in disesteem, 
he was guarded in expressing it, mild in condemning, and far 
from dwelling on or bringing forward the faults of others. He 
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had very little bitterness of feeling or animosity. He was a 
friend whose services were not confined to manner and form, 
but he was ready to show kindness and afford assistance 
to others in numberless ways, which will not soon be forgotten. 
In the general intercourse of the world he was social, lively, 
and interested in others. To his colleagues in the College 
Faculty he ever manifested a confiding and fraternal spirit. 
In the nearest relations of life he was all that affection could 
claim or desire. . 

He had also, as has already appeared, those valuable quali- 
ties which make up honesty of character. He was true and 
sincere in statements and professions, not given to exaggera- 
tion, but feeling more than his words imported, and to a degree 
undemonstrative. He was simple and unpretending in all his 
habits, tastes, and judgments. He was unaspiring, contented, 
and humble. He was true-hearted and faithful, not warped 
by suspicion or jealousy, but as trustful of others as he was 
true himself. 

As Professor Larned was without guile, so he seemed to be 
eminently pure, and his life and discourse gave the impression 
to others of purity of motives, of purity of imagination, of a 
sincere, unadulterated character. 

He was, as we have had occasion to say already, somewhat 
timid in carrying out his plans, fearful of failure and not in- 
clined to estimate high enough his own powers and facilities. 
This took away part of that vigor in what was original and de- 
pended upon himself, to which his talents and force of mind 
should have entitled him. 

To the endowments of an uncommonly amiable nature, reli- 
gion lent her aid ; she purified them fom the corrupt, degenera- 
ting influences of a worldly life, enlisted them in her service, 
and ennobled them in the companionship of spiritual affections. 
We have seen that in 1831 there was a turning point, clear to 
his own mind and to the observation of others, in his religious 
character. He viewed this change then—to quote his own 
vwords—as a “hearty, permanent choice of God, as the portion 
of his soul, and his law as the guide of his life. If really 
made, it was a change in the whole moral man, for it was a 
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change in that permanent governing principle of the soul, 
from which all moral acts derive their character.” In choosing 
the ministry for his work in life he appears to have been ani- 
mated by a spirit of religious self-consecration. When he ac- 
cepted the invitation to the pastoral office at Millbury, his let- 
ters, which we have been permitted to read, show how deeply 
he felt his responsibilities, and how strong was his trust in God. 
The same views of spiritual religion with which he began his 
life as a Christian, and the same sincere, simple piety, marked 
his whole course. At the first he was desponding and tremu- 
lous, but his hopes are believed to have grown brighter, until 
in his last years he was able and ready to cheer and comfort 
others. His life, during the earlier years of his professorship 
at Yale College, was dutiful, pure, and holy, but not marked 
by many demonstrations of pious feeling beyond the innermost 
circle of friendship, and showing steadiness of principle rather 
than strength of emotion. In the last five or six years, how- 
ever, his friends of the household as well as of the academic 
body have often remarked that the life within him has been 
more and more manifested, and that he has been growing in 
the Christian spirit. This was seen in the weekly meetings of 
the College Church, which he regularly attended, and at which, 
greatly to the profit of his brethren, he brought forth the 
treasures of a deep-thinking and contemplative mind. It was 
seen in his interest in the Scriptures, which he studied assidu- 
ously on the Sabbath, to the exclusion of other books. It was 
seen in the love with which he supplied the consolations of the 
Gospel to those who leaned on him for support. It was seen 
in his readiness to do good. His last acts were acts of 
Christian love, which would never have been disclosed to the 
eye of men if he had lived. He thought much of late, and, 
when religion was the theme, talked much of Christ, as ever 
living, as being a continual presence and life to the Christian. 
One of his last prayers in the family, on the day before he 
died, began with thanks for the truth of the Gospel. The day 
before his death, which was the Sabbath, he repeated more 
than once the hymn beginning, “ There is a land of pure de- 
light,” dwelling on its verses, which he viewed at once asa 
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critic and a Christian. Many things, he said lately, were dark 
to him,—for though he had thought deeply on the theory of 
religion, he found many difficulties which he could not solve,— 
but he could receive and hold on to Christ. There was his 
strength. J 

Thus, as we look back upon his last years, he seems to have 
been getting ready to die without knowing it. He was to 
have scarcely a moment to prepare for the great journey. But 
thanks be to God, he needed, as we believe, no warning; the 
hour and the moment of death came not too soon for him, for 
he was Christ’s and Christ was with him. 
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Articte X.—NOAH’S PROPHECY: “CURSED BE 
CANAAN.” 


In the supplementary volume of the Rebellion Record, we 
find a republication of Rabbi Raphall’s sermon, preached in 
the Greene street synagogue on the fourth of January, 1861, 
the memorable fast-day appointed by President Buchanan. 
We had occasion to notice that sermon a year ago. The re- 
publication of it in this more permanent form is our excuse for 
adverting to it again with reference to a single topic incident- 
ally discussed by the learned Rabbi. 

Under the question, “ How far back can we trace the 
existence of slavery ?” the preacher says, among other things : 


“If we consult sacred Scripture, the oldest and most truthful collection of 
records now or at any time in existence, we find the word Ngebed, slave, which 
the English version renders ‘servant,’ first used by Noah, who, in Genesis ix, 25, 
curses the descendants of his son Ham, by saying they should be Ngebed Ngaba- 
dim, ‘the meanest of slaves,’ or, as the English version has it, ‘servant of ser- 
vants,’ The question naturally arises, how came Noah to use the expression ? 
How came he to know anything of slavery? There existed not at that time any 
human being on earth, except Noah and his family of three sons, apparently by 
one mother, born free and equal, with their wives and children. Noah had no 
slaves, from the time that he quitted the ark he could have none, It therefore be- 
comes evident that Noah’s acquaintance with the word slave and the nature of 
slavery must date from before the flood, and existed in his memory only until the 
crime of Ham called it forth. You and I may regret that in his anger Noah 
should from beneath the waters of wrath again have fished up the idea and prao- 
tice of slavery, but that he did so is a fact which rests on the authority of Scrip- 
ture. I am, therefore, justified when, tracing slavery as far back as it can be 
traced, I arrive at the conclusion that next to the domestic relations of husband 
and wife, parents and children, the oldest relation of society with which we are 
acquainted is that of master and slave.” 

* * * “Noah, on the occasion in question, bestows on his son Shem a spir- 
itual blessing: ‘Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem,’ and to this day it remains 
a fact which cannot be denied, that whatever knowledge of God and of religious 
truth is possessed by the human race, has been promulgated by the descendants 
of Shem. Noah bestows on his son Japheth a blessing chiefly temporal, but par- 
taking also of spiritual good. ‘May God enlarge Japheth, and may he dwell in 
the tents of Shem,’ and to this day it remains a fact which cannot be denied, that 
the descendants of Japheth (Europeans and their offspring) have been enlarged so 
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that they possess dominion in every part of the earth; while, at the same time, 
they share in that knowledge of religious truth which the descendants of Shem 
were the first to promulgate. Noah did not bestow any blessing on his son Ham, 
but uttered a bitter curse against his descendants, and to this day it remains a fact 
which cannot be gainsaid that in his own native home, and generally throughout 
the world, the unfortunate negro is indeed the meanest of slaves. Much has been 
said respecting the inferiority of his intellectual powers, und that no man of his 
race has ever inscribed his name on the Pantheon of human excellence, either mental 
or moral. But this is a subject I will not discuss. I do not attempt to build up 
a theory, nor yet to defend the moral government of Providence. I state facts ; 
and having done so, I remind you that our own fathers were slaves in Egypt, and 
afflicted four hundred years ; and then I bid you reflect on the words of inspired 
Isaiah, (lv, 8), ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.’ ”* 


We cannot but observe that Rabbi Raphall is very discreet 
in the use which he makes of this ancient prophecy. He does 
not venture to infer from it the righteousness of negro slavery. 
He almost repudiates such an inference. Ostensibly at least, 
all that he attempts to prove by it is that slavery existed before 
the flood, and is, therefore, of the highest antiquity. This is a 
conclusion which nobody is likely to dispute ; for, as the Rabbi 
himself affirms, “it is generally admitted that slavery had its 
origin in war, public or private,” and almost all that we know 
of human society before the flood is that “the earth was filled 
with violence,” so that nothing less than a sweeping destruction 
of the human race and a new beginning could introduce the 
needed reformation. Surely, the most violent denouncer of all 
slaveholding, and the most intent on wresting the Scriptures to 
his own use, would freely admit that there must have been 
slavery in such a world as that was, and that nothing else than 
the prevalence of slavery and the habitual justification of it in 
the name of God could have required so terrible a remedy. 

Some Christians, we are sorry to say,—or persons calling 
themselves Christians,—are not equally discreet. There lies 
before us a book published only five years ago, entitled “the 
Christian Doctrine of Slavery, by George D. Armstrong, D. D., 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Norfolk, Va.” In this 
book Noah’s prophecy is quoted, outright, as a divine warrant 
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for negro slavery. Our readers shall see for themselves how 
Dr. Armstrong reasons from the prophecy of Noah to justify 
and sanctify the barracoons of Norfolk. 


“The Scriptural theory respecting the origin of slavery may be stated in brief, 
thus: The effect of sin, i. e., disobedience to God's laws, upon both individuals 
and nations, is degradation. A people under this influence, continued through 
many generations, sink so low in the scale of intelligence and morality as to be- 
come incapable of safe and righteous self-government. When, by God’s appoint- 
ment, slavery comes upon them—an appointment at once punitive and remedial; 
a punishment for sin actually committed, and at the same time a means of saving 
the sinning people from that utter extermination which must otherwise be their 
doom, and gradually raising them from the degradation into which they have 
sunk, 

“ Tt was in consequence of sin, in part actually committed, and yet more foreseen 
in the future, that the first slave sentence of which we have any record, was pro- 
nounced by Noah upon Canaan and his descendants—‘ Cursed be Canaan ; a ser. 
vant of servants shall he be to his brethren,’ —Gen. ix, 25. By the mouth of 
Moses, God threatens his people Israel, in case of their disobedience, with a long 
series of judgments terminating in slavery,—‘ And the Lord shall bring thee into 
Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee. Thou shalt see it 
no more again; and there shall ye be sold for bondmen and bondwomen, and no 
man shall buy you.’ Deut. xxviii, 68. And Solomon declares, in general terms, 
the fool (i. e. the wicked) shall be the servant (ebed, the slave) of the wise in 
heart.’ Prov. xi, 29. 

“This doctrine of God's word is strikingly illustrated in his providence. All 
men are sinners, and hence all are subject to what Fletcher well calls ‘the first 
degree of slavery,’ i. e., slavery to their physical wants and necessities— in the 
sweat of their face must they eat their bread.’ Where sin has been persisted in 
for a time by any people, then comes the second degree of slavery, i. e., subjection 
to despotic government. The deep foundations of despotism in Europe are laid in 
the degradation of the people. Overturn those despotisms a thousand times, and 
you cannot make the people free, unless you can first raise them in the scale of in- 
tellectual and moral being. Where sin has been persisted in for many genera- 
tions, and a people have become deeply degraded, then comes the third degree of 
slavery, i. e., personal slavery. Uniformly the people who have been reduced to 
slavery, have been those degraded by the long continued operation of sin in just 
this way. ‘The world never has, nor will it ever witness, a case where the moral, 
intellectual, and physical superior has been in slavery, as a fixed state, to an infe- 
rior race. The law giving superior rule and government to the moral, intellectual, 
and physical superior, is as unchangeable as the laws of gravitation.’—Fletcher’s 
Studies on Slavery, p. 391. 

“Of the remedial operation of slavery, we have a striking illustration in the 
case of the African race in our own country. In the history of nations, it would 
be difficult to find an instance in which a people have made more rapid progress, 
upward and onward, than the African race has made under the operation of 
American slavery. That they have not yet, as a people, attained a point at 
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which they are capable of self-government, is, we believe, conceded by every one 
personally acquainted with them, and therefore capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion, That it may take generations yet, to accomplish the gracious purposes 
of God in inflicting slavery upon them, is very possible. The work which it has 
taken ages to do, it often takes ages to undo. But nothing is more certain than 
that God's plan has operated well thus far.”* 

It is not our purpose to expose at all points the fallacy of 
Dr. Armstrong’s argument in the section we have quoted. 
Many are the questions which crowd upon us in the reading of 
that section. As our Saviour asked, when some that were 
present told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices, “Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered such 
things?” so we might ask, Thinkest thou, O pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Norfolk, that those native children of 
Virginia, who are sold from month to month, under thine own 
eye, like sheep in the shambles, and are torn from every natu- 
ral tie to labor and to die in miserable exile, are sinners above 
all other Virginians, because they suffer such things? We 
might ask whether he has yet to learn that great lesson of 
both Testaments which Job’s friends were ignorant of when 
they assumed that his calamities were sent upon him for his 
special sins—which the Psalmist Asaph had forgotten when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked—which Christ’s disciples 
had not learned when they put the question to the Master, 
“Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” We might ask, Who, in that far distant age, dimly 
foreseen by Dr. Armstrong’s faith, when the negroes and mul- 
titudinous mulattoes of Virginia shall have been trained, by 
oppression and enforced ignorance, into fitness for freedom, 
will be authorized to declare the decree, and to say that the 
continuance of their slavery is no longer necessary to the jus- 
tice nor to the benevolence of God? We might ask, If this 
argument is of any force in behalf of the Virginia slave-trade, 
(for be it remembered that slavery in Virginia exists only by and 
for the constant exportation of slaves), is it not much more 
conclusive in behalf of that African slave-trade which the 





* Armstrong, Ch. Doct. of Slavery, pp. 110-114. 
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Christianity of Virginia, in the depth of its apostasy from 
righteousness, still professes toabhor? We might ask whether, 
if the prediction of Noah that Canaan should be a servant of 
servants to his brethren is a sufficient warrant for the State of 
Virginia to enslave one-third of her own Christian population, 
under the suspicion that they are descended from the father of 
Canaan, the prediction of Moses against the Israelites, quoted 
by Dr. Armstrong, is not much more a warrant for seizing 
every Jew in Virginia and selling him to the highest bidder? 
But we forego the discussion of all these questions, for our only 
purpose at present is to show in what way a Presbyterian di- 
vine argues from the prophecy of Noah to vindicate the 
institution of slavery in Virginia. 

Dr. Armstrong refers to another writer in defense of slavery, 
whom he seems to honor, and whose book he has evidently 
studied. The Fletcher who wrote “Studies on Slavery,” is 
not to be confounded with the Scottish statesman, Fletcher of 
Saltoun, nor yet with the saintly Fletcher of Madely ; for he 
writes himself down on his title-page, “John Fletcher of 
Louisiana.” His book, of 640 pages 8vo., is the biggest, the 
most pedantic, in some respects the silliest, and as a whole the 
most unreadable (unless some attempts at novel-writing may 
surpass it) of all that have been written in defense of slavery 
since the arduous work of defending that institution against 
the moral sense of Christendom was first undertaken. It be- 
gins with “analyzing the fountain of Moral Philosophy, and 
detecting the bitter waters of error so industriously infused by 
the eloquent and magical pens of such writers as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Dr. Paley, Dr. Channing, Dr. Wayland, Mr. Barnes, 
and others ;” and it ends with a most impressive display of 
Hebrew lore, in the declension of the Hebrew noun ebed, 
through all possible numbers, states, prefixes, and suffixes, and 
of the corresponding Hebrew verb, in all possible tenses, 
modes, and conjugations. - Silly as the book may seem to an 
intelligent reader, it is cunningly adapted to its purpose. It 
serves the purpose of making ignorant people believe that a 
great deal can be said in defense of slavery. Upon the great 
majority of those who are likely to see it, or to hear the report 
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of it from such as have looked admiringly between its covers, 
it naturally produces the impression that such a quantity of 
argument, mixed up with so much of unintelligible and un- 
readable learning—quotations of Latin and Greek, Hebrew 
roots, paradigms of the Hebrew noun and verb, here and there 
a sprinkling of Arabic, and frequent references to learned au- 
thorities of the utmost obscurity—must be conclusive. It 
serves as a grand thesaurus, from which a Hard-shell Baptist 
(if only he can read) may derive the most astounding argu- 
ments for the consolation of a slave-trading brother occasion- 
ally disturbed by qualms of conscience, and to which an Old- 
School Presbyterian pastor, writing to vindicate and glorify 
the slave-trading system of Virginia, may refer his readers for 
specimens of erudition and of divine philosophy. 

Dr. Armstrong, though not absolutely reticent about the 
prophecy of Noah and the cursed race of Ham, (for he could 
not be so without seeming to surrender a most convenient and 
popular argument), is somewhat cautious in the use of that ar- 
gument. He only insinuates the inference by calling the pre- 
diction a “slave sentence ”—as if by a judicial decree imputing 
the offense of Ham to his posterity, it had been made not only 
the right but the duty of white men to be the masters of black 
men, and to hold them as articles of merchandise. But the 
learned “ Fletcher of Louisiana” uses no such reserve. In a 
phrase peculiar to the Southwestern dialect of our American 
language, he “goes in with a perfect looseness.” With a pro- 
digious force of learning, he demonstrates that the name, 
- “Cain,” which the first mother gave to her first-born, saying, 
(as Moses informs us), “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” 
was given with a prophetic reference to the fact that the pos- 
terity of that eldest son of Adam would be negroes bought and 
sold as property ; for this learned Theban holds that the He- 
brew root from which the name “ Cain” was a derivative, in- 
stead of representing a generic idea, “to acquire,” or “to ob- 
tain,” has and can have no other meaning than the specific one, 
“to obtain by buying.” With like conclusiveness he proves 
that the “mark” which was set on Cain, “lest any finding 
him should kill him,” consisted in his being changed into a 
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negro. The next step in the demonstration is a great array of 
erudition, to prove that Ham’s wife was descended from Cain, 
and was therefore black ; that Canaan and the rest of their 
children were of course mulattoes ; and that this marriage of a 
black woman, and not “ the ill-manners of Ham towards his 
father,” was the great reason why the cursed Canaan was to 
be, as so many mulatto sons of white fathers are to-day, “a 
servant of servants to his brethren.” All this, and much more 
of the same sort, being made out, the conclusion from the 
prophecy of Noah seems to our author and his confiding read- 
ers quite irresistible. Was there ever such a donkey? Fig- 
uratively speaking, his ears reach to the clouds, and his bray 
is as if a thousand asinine voices were mingled in one grand 
chorus. Yet such is the book which Dr. Armstrong quotes as 
if it were a repository of sound learning and of deep philosophy. 

The prophecy of Noah, according to King James’s version, 
is in these words :— 


“ And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his youngest son [Ham, the 
father of Canaan] had done unto him. And he said, 

‘Cursed be Canaan; 

A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.’ 

And he said, 

‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; 

And Canaan shall be his servant. 

God shall enlarge [margin, persuade] Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant.’ ” 


Our readers have already seen, if indeed there are any of 
them who needed to be informed, that there are those who find 
in this prophecy a Divine warrant for the institution of negro 
slavery now existing in some of the United States. “ A curse,” 
it is said, “was pronounced upon Ham—a prophetic curse 
given by inspiration of God: it was predicted by Noah that 
the posterity of Ham should be servants of servants to the 
posterity of Shem and of Japheth; the African races are, one 
and all, the descendants of Ham, and the curse is upon them ; 
therefore, inasmuch as whatever God foresees and foretells 
must be justifiable, we, being undoubted descendants from the 
three sons of Noah, have a right to maintain through all the 
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ages of time this institution of negro slavery.” Such, we are 
sure, is a fair statement of the argument, and one that gives it 
all the strength of which it is capable. If any one of the suc- 
cessive assumptions, exegetical, ethnological, and ethical, 
which make up the argument, is broken, the argument can 
have no possible force. 

The point to be proved is that a certain institution of 
slavery, existing at the present day,—a well known reality 
which comes into the sphere of our duties and responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States,—and which in one way and 
another continually offends our moral sense, while with out- 
rageous violence it demands that we shall not even dare to doubt 
its righteousness, is divinely warranted by the prediction in 
this passage from the book of Genesis. What then is the pre- 
diction which is to yield the materials of so momentous a 
conclusion? Surely we may be excused if we scrutinize with 
some carefulness the evidence which it not only regarded as 
justifying negro slavery, but may seem to make our instinctive 
abhorrence of that institution little less than impious. 

It is to be observed then (1) that the curse pronounced by 
Noah, and put on record as a prophecy, relates not at all to 
Ham directly, nor to his posterity generally, but exclusively to 
Canaan—that is, to a single race or nation of those that are 
named by Moses as descended from the youngest of the sons of 
Noah. The words of the record are not, “Cursed be Ham 
with all the races and tribes that are to descend from him 
while time shall hold its course,” but, “ Cursed be Canaan.” 
In regard to Canaan, the curse received an adequate fulfillment 
only a few years after the compilation of Genesis by Moses. 
Certain tribes descended from Canaan had planted themselves 
in the land of promise; and there they had sunk into the 
lowest degradation of idolatry. In that land, the posterity of 
Abraham claimed a right which they had asserted from gene- 
ration to generation, burying there in their own ancient sepul- 
chers the remains of their most honored dead, andsoon they were 
to assert their claim in arms. It was for their encouragement 
in their expected invasion of their promised land, that Moses 
put this ancient malediction upon the record, and when the 
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Canaanites were conquered by the Israelites, under Joshua, the 
end for which the prophecy had been recorded was accom- 
plished. To assume that what is said about Canaan must be 
equally true of all the races descended from Ham, is an attempt 
to be wise above what is written. Not only so, but such an 
assumption contradicts the most notorious facts even of Bibli- 
cal history. The ethnological table preserved by Moses gives 
us [Gen. x, 6-20] the names of the nations and races recognized 
by him as descended from Ham. First in the catalogue is 
“Cush,” or Ethiopia, as the name is commonly translated, de- 
noting the great and ancient kingdom south of Egypt, on the 
Nile, and including the famed Meroe of secular history—a 
name covering the region from the valley of the Nile to the 
Red Sea, and sometimes comprehending portions of Arabia be- 
yond. Ofthat race was Nimrod, the wandering conqueror who 
founded his empire far eastward, on the plains of the lower 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Next comes the still more imperial 
name of “ Mizraim,” or Egypt,—the earliest empire of which 
any memorials are preserved in history,—the marvelous race 
whose monumental structures are at this day the resort of trav- 
elers from remotest lands. Next we have a name which, like 
every other name in this catalogue, occurs elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and which, wherever it occurs, denotes 
evidently some warlike people of that part of Africa which 
was known to the Israelites. The name “Phut,” here given 
as designating the third of the sons of Ham, is elsewhere trans- 
lated “ Lybia,” or the “ Lybians,” and most probably was 
understood by Moses and his Hebrew readers as the name of 
the people who then inhabited the country now called the 
empire of Morocco. Last of all Canaan is mentioned. Of 
him it is said that Zidon was his first-born ; and then follow the 
names of the other tribes that occupied the land afterwards 
conquered by the Israelites. We see then that if we interpret 
the curse upon Canaan as meaning that all the descendants of 
Ham, or even the descendants of Ham generally, should be en- 
slaved, and should be bought and sold as property, by the 
more favored races descended from Shem and Japheth, we 
VOL. XXI. 23 
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bring the prediction into conflict with the known facts of 
history. 

But (2) there is no adequate evidence that the negro races— 
the tribes of western and Central Africa—are descended from 
Ham at all; still less that they are descended from Canaan. 
It is said, indeed, by some ethnologists, that traces of resem- 
blance may be found between the languages of the Hottentots 
and Bushmen in Southern Africa, and the language of the 
ancient Egyptians at the northern extremity of the same con- 
tinent.* But the Hottentots and the Bushmen, dark as they 
are in their complexion, and degraded as they are in their 
barbarism, are altogether a different sort of Africans from those 
that have supplied the slave-trade with its victims for so many 
ages. There is no evidence that any negro race or tribe is 
mentioned in the books of Moses. While no man is competent 
to affirm that those tribes are not descended from the father of 
Mizraim and of Canaan, he who affirms that they are so de- 
scended, affirms what never can be proved, as that proposition 
ought to be proved, which is to justify the African slave-trade 
and the institution of negro slavery as it was in the British 


West Indies, and as it is in Cuba and the United States.+ 

It is also to be observed (3) that if the prediction is to be in- 
terpreted by the light of the history which shows what its 
fulfillment has been, it must not be interpreted to mean that 
even the race of Canaan should be slaves. Look at the cata- 





* Africa and the American Flag, by Commander Andrew H. Foote, U. 8. Navy, 
pp. 46-51. In that part of his book to which the reference is made, Commodore 
Foote (now more conspicuous than ever in the service of the country) acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Rev. Dr. Adamson, formerly for twenty years a resi- 
dent at the Cape of Good Hope, for frequent contributions and suggestions on 
scientific subjects. 

+ Since this paragraph was written, we have looked into Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 
erster Theil, s. 23. He says peremptorily, on the authority of what he regarded 
as the latest results in ethnology and comparative philology, “The negroes are 
descended neither from Canaan, nor from Ham, but are, so far as their lan- 
guages indicate, primitive S’aemites [ Ur-Semiten], or Turanians (East-Japhetites), 
dispersed through the torrid zone.” Unfortunately, the Chevalier Bunsen is no 
longer alive to be refuted and humbled by the superior learning of the Chev- 
alier Fletcher. 
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logue Of the tribes and populations descended from Canaan, 
[Gen. x, 15-19], and tell us upon which of them did this curse 
light, if the meaning of it was that they should be enslaved, 
and bought and sold as property, by the more favored races of 
mankind. ‘ Heth, (or the Hittite), the Jebusite, the Emorite, 
(or Amorite), the Girgasite and the Hivite,” are the nations, or 
more properly the tribes of one race, that were subdued by 
Joshua when Israel came into possession of the promised land. 
Were the people of these Canaanitish tribes seized as captives, 
sold as slaves, reduced into the condition of property? Not at 
all. The commission under which Joshua marched, was a 
commission not to enslave, but to exterminate, to drive out and 
utterly destroy. [Exod. xxiii, 31-33. Numb. xxxiii, 52-57. 
Deut. vii,1,2.] Only the Gibeonites, the inhabitants of three 
or four towns a little north of Jerusalem, having made a treaty 
with Joshua under false pretenses, [Josh. ix], were spared, 
and were made bondmen forever, instead of being extermina- 
ted. Yet they were not bondmen in the sense of being slaves 
to individual owners, but only in the sense of being bound to 
render all necessary menial service in the formalities of the na- 
tional worship—“ hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of the Lord.” If the curse 
upon Canaan meant that the Canaanites should be slaves, who 
will tell us when and how that prediction was fulfilled? Other 
tribes are named in the catalogue, “the Arkite, the Sinite, the 
Arvadite, the Zemarite, and the Hamathite.” These appear 
to have been inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, with its valleys 
and the sea-coast at its feet, and they surely never were en- 
slaved. There remains another of the sons of Canaan,—“ Zidon 
his first born.” The Zidonians are the Phenicians—the earli- 
est of commercial nations; whose little territory, thick-set with 
confederated cities, gathered into itself, by mercantile adven- 
ture and the arts of peace, riches from the remotest regions of 
the then known world ; whose ships in those early times, sail- 
ing only by the guidance of the stars, explored all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and went forth into the Euxine and the At- 
lantic; who taught the Greeks their alphabet; and whose 
progress in the extension of their power “ was not marked like 
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that of other conquerors—Medes and Assyrians—by “ruined 
cities and devastated countries, but by flourishing colonies, by 
agriculture and the arts of peace.” Were the Phenicians 
slaves? Was Noah’s curse upon Canaan a warrant for seizing 
them as captives and holding them as property ? 

There is still another thought (4) which ought not to be 
overlooked when we are dealing with the logic (or shall we 
rather call it faith ?) which infers the righteousness of negro 
slavery in this nineteenth century after Christ, from a pre- 
diction uttered by Noah against Canaan as long ago, by the 
lowest computation, as the twenty-fourth century before 
Christ. Admit the two-fold exegetical assumption, first, that 
the curse means literal slavery, and can have no other possible 
fulfillment, and, secondly, that Canaan means not Canaan only 
with the tribes descending from him, but Canaan’s father also, 
with all the Hamitic tribes and races; admit the ethnological 
assumption that the negroes in the United States, and not the 
negroes only but the mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, and all 
others who cannot prove the absolute purity of their descent 
from one or both of the two elder sons of Noah, are of the race 
of Ham, and are, therefore, subject to the curse ; there still 
remains an ethical assumption which the Bible and the moral 
sense alike repudiate. A prediction that a thing will be, is no 
justification of the thing itself. It was foretold to Abraham 
that his posterity would be strangers and servants in a land not 
theirs, and would be afflicted by their oppressors four hundred 
years. Was that a warrant for what was done by Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians in strict accordance with the prediction? 
No, for God himself said to Abraham, “ The nation whom 
they shall serve will I judge ;” and with terrible things in 
righteousness did he fulfill that promise. It was predicted that 
Assyrian invaders should inflict God’s judgments on his favor- 
ed but disobedient people; but did the prediction justify the 
Assyrian conqueror and robber? No; for God said, “It shall 
come to pass that when the Lord hath performed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I will punish the 
fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of 
his high looks.” It was foretold that Christ would be betrayed 
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into the hands of those who sought his life; was that pre- 
diction a warrant for Judas Iscariot? ‘“ Behold,” said Christ, 
“the Son of Man goeth as it is written of him, but woe to that 
man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed.” 

How empty then—how futile every way—how preposterous 
is that argument in defense of oppression, which some men 
profess to derive from Noah’s prophecy! But inasmuch as our 
strictures contravene not only the exposition set forth by the 
erudite “ Fletcher of Louisiana,” but also Dr. Armstrong’s and 
Rabbi Raphall’s interpretation of the curse, the reader may be 
disposed to demand of us some positive opinion of our own. 
What then is the just interpretation of this remarkable proph- 
ecy? Wewill venture to offer some suggestions indicating 
our own view. 

I. The prophecy concerning Ham is obscure and obviously 
elliptical. The mind of Moses in recording it, was fixed upon 
the Canaanites and their expulsion from the land of promise 
which they occupied, and therefore he records, very naturally, 
only the bearing of the prophecy on that particular portion of 
the race of Ham. But if we take the prediction concerning 
Canaan as a specimen of what was prophecied concerning the 
Hamitic nations, and interpret it (as such prophecy must be 
interpreted) by the light of history, we shall find that to the 
nations of that race was accorded an inferior and subservient 
position in the great programme of the world’s progress. They 
were the destined pioneers of mere civilization. The earliest 
empires were theirs. Nimrod in the far east, subduing the 
Shemitic herdsmen on the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
building his Babel and his Nineveh—the dynasties that found- 
ed mighty kingdoms on the Nile—these were the earliest in 
the march of empire. Under the patronage and guidance of 
those imperial powers, and afterwards by the Phenicians, that 
great commercial people, the arts of splendor and of luxury 
were carried to a wonderful advancement. The earliest mon- 
uments of those earliest empires show a power and skill in 
dealing with the rude materials of nature, and a lavish mag- 
nificence, which can hardly be surpassed even at this day with 
all the advantages of modern civilization. But in all this the 
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Hamitic races and nations were only servants of servants to 
the general advancement of mankind. As the tribes of Ca- 
naan unwittingly prepared the promised land for the chosen 
people, building towns and covering it with fields and vine- 
yards, and were in that respect mere pioneers and servants of 
servants for those tribes of Israel who were to bring with them 
to their predestined seats the tabernacle, and the covenant, 
and the promises of the true God; so all the nations of the race 
of Ham had no higher part in the great drama of human pro- 
gress and of the world’s renovation, than that of pioneers sub- 
serving the material wealth and secular advancement of 
mankind. 

We do not assume, then, nor do we admit, that the Hebrew 
word translated servant should have been translated slave. 
Everybody knows that our English word “servant” is generic, 
and that the word “ slave ” is far more limited in its meaning. 
The slave is of course a servant; but the servant is not of 
course a slave. Some servants are slaves, but it does not fol- 
low that all servants are slaves. Therefore we say that “ ser- 
vant” and not “slave” is the proper translation of the Hebrew 
word in question, for that Hebrew word has the generic mean- 
ing of “servant,” and not the specific meaning of “slave.” Its 
root is the verb “to work,” or “to labor,” and its primitive 
meaning, therefore, instead of suggesting the idea of a captive 
spared and sold, (like the word “slave” which came into the 
languages of Europe at a time when the markets of Europe 
were glutted with Slavic captives—or like the old Latin word 
“ servus,” i. e., “ servatus,” or the still more significant “ man- 
cipium”), is nothing else than “ worker,” or “ one who works 
for another,” whether voluntarily or under coercion. Some- 
times the servant, in the language of the Old Testament, is ev- 
idently a slave ; but in other instances the servant is evidently 
free. The king’s courtiers and officers, who execute his will, 
are his servants. Men eminent in the doing of God’s will, 
like Moses, like the prophets, like Joshua, like David, are call- 
ed God’s servants, not his slaves. It is an easy trick, and 
worthy of a reasoner like “John Fletcher of Louisiana,” to in- 
sist that the idea of a servant in the Old Testament is identical 
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with the idea of a slave in the English language .of this nine- 
teenth century; but the trick is easily detected. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that when Noah said of Canaan, “ A servant of ser- 
vants shall he be to his brethren,” the idea is not that of a 
slave bought and sold in the market, but of a laborer perform- 
ing a service—a menial service, if you please—from which 
others derive a benefit. 

II. For the posterity of Shem there is foretold a very differ- 
ent destiny. “ Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Ca- 
naan shall be his servant.” The true religion, the knowledge 
and worship of the living God, and the Divine protection and 
friendship, were to be with the posterity of Shem. The Ham- 
itic nations, with all their material civilization and riches, with 
all their arts, and with all their imperial power, descended to 
the lowest depths of spiritual debasement. But all the hope of 
the world’s redemption—the covenant, the promises, the pro- 
phetic symbols of a redeeming Saviour and his work, were 
with the descendants of Shem. On the plains of Mesopotamia 
they lived in their patriarchal simplicity, retaining the knowedge 
and worship of God, while Nimrod’s Cushite empire rose in its 
splendor, and while Pharaohs in the land of Ham were hewing 
the mountains into cities of more than Roman grandeur, and 
into colossal temples of the most debasing idolatry. Abraham, 
Moses, the prophets, Christ himself and his Apostles, were of 
the race of Shem. 

III. Concerning Japheth there is a promise equally signifi- 
cant. “God will enlarge Japheth; and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” The nations 
whom Moses knew, northward and westward from the Shem- 
itic races, were classified in his ethnology as the descendants of 
Japheth, and for them there were special promises. No Di- 
vine Redeemer was to rise among them; no immediate and 
supernatural revelation from God was to come into the world 
through them ; but the promise was, “God will enlarge [or, as 
in the margin, persuade} Japheth ;” and he shall come, a wel- 
come guest, a brother and co-heir, into the tents of Shem where 
God dwells ; and to him, as to Shem, the earliest preéminence 
of the Hamitic races, in arts and wealth and conquest, shall be 
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subservient. How marvelous has been the fulfillment of this 
prophecy! The Greek, the Roman, the Slavonic, the Cym- 
brian, the Celtic, the Saxon or Teutonic, the Scandinavian or 
Norman nations—these are Japheth, and they have come, and 
are still coming, into the inheritance of Shem, dwelling in his 
tents, the worshipers of his God, the fellow-heirs of the prom- 
ises that were given through him. And Canaan has been his 
servant. Zidon, the first-born of Canaan and the father of the 
Phenicians, has taught him letters and led him forth on the 
highways of a world-encircling ecommerce. Mizraim, the son 
of Ham, has taught him to build cities and to establish em- 
pires, and has given him architecture and all those ancient arts 
which came through Greece from Egypt into Europe. And 
Japheth—the enlarger, as his name signifies—has done, and is 
doing, his part in the world’s advancement. His mission is not 
merely to receive and keep the knowledge of God, but to 
spread it through the world. When the material civilization 
and riches of Ham pass over into his hands, they enter into a 
new combination with elements of political and moral progress ; 
and the civilization of the races that descend from him is 
identified with the unlimited advancement of human knowl- 
edge, with the establishment of social order, and with irre- 
pressible yearnings for the utmost liberty of the individual that 
can consist with justice and the welfare of society. When Ja- 
pheth comes into the tents of Shem, acknowledging a Jewish 
peasant, crucified yet glorified, as the world’s Redeemer, the 
word of God begins its course like the sun “ whose going forth 
is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 

There may be those who think that since the great rebellion 
in behalf of slavery, since the emancipation of the free States 
from base subserviency to the slavery-interest, and especially 
since President Lincoln’s special message calling upon Con- 
gress to recognize distinctly the irrepressible conflict between 
slavery as a political force, and our national liberty and unity, 
all such perversions of Scripture as that which finds in “Cursed 
be Canaan” a warrant for negro slavery, will pass into ob- 
livion. But let us not be too confident in that respect. The 
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present is doubtless an acceptable time for disabusing the 
minds of many who have been misled or perplexed with such 
perversions of the word of God, and the opportunity should be 
seized while it faces us, for post est occasio calve. Who can 
assure us that there will not be in Congress, before the close of 
this Administration, twenty Senators from slave-holding States, 
and a full apportionment of Representatives, every one of them 
as strenuous in the interest of slavery as the Senators from the 
hypothetical State of Virginia are to-day? Who can tell us 
how soon our statesmen will be calling upon us to conquer our 
prejudices against the enslaving and sale of innocent children, 
and to accept with alacrity, for the sake of the Union, some 
new compromises with the wickedness that has made this re- 
bellion? Who can tell us how soon learned rabbies in the 
synagogues, and sentimentalizing doctors of divinity in the 
churches, will be wresting the Scriptures to prove that opposi- 
tion to slavery is radical, destructive, heretical, and impious? 
Who can tell us how soon the executive managers of the 
American Tract Society at New York, now in the full blast of 
patriotic and Christian protestation not only against the 
“moral evils and vices which slavery is known to promote,” 
but against slavery itself, will suddenly begin again to enter- 
tain the public with the old platitudes about the “ Christian 
brethren ” who believe that the God of the Bible is the patron 
of slavery, and about the necessity of their never touching any 
political or sectional question, and about “the catholic basis 
of the Society,” and about the definite object to which it is shut 
up by its constitution, its trust-funds, and its “surviving 
founders?” Who can tell how soon hundreds of New York 
merchants will be vieing with each other in all the arts of: ser- 
vility to gain the privilege of selling goods to Southern cus- 
tomers, at the longest credit and with the smallest chance of 
being paid? It is neither safe nor wise to assume without 
more evidence than we have hitherto been permitted to see, 
that what has been so lately the established order of things, 
can never return. Neither the rebellion nor the war which is 
now so rapidly crushing it, has struck as yet the death-blow of 
slavery. 
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We are sure, therefore, that our exposition of Noah’s proph- 
ecy, rescuing it from forced subserviency to a stupendous 
wickedness, and showing that, as Bunsen says, “ those who see 
therein an excuse for the negro-trade betray alike their igno- 
rance and their unbiblical mind,” [ebenso grosse Unwissenheit 
als unbiblischen Sinn), is not untimely. To all who are now, 
or may be hereafter, tempted to abet in any. way the interpo- 
lation of a curse against all black men into this ancient Scrip- 
ture, we commend a careful recollection of the more intelligi- 
ble curse which seals and guards the Apocalypse, and which 
by “the analogy of the faith ” guards the entire book of Holy 
Writ: “If any man shall add unto these things, God shall add 
unto him the plagues that are written in this book.” We may 
read with reverent inquiry, “ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of 
servants shall he be to his brethren ;” but let him who adds to 
that which is written, “ Cursed be every negro; it is right for 
whosoever has the might to seize him, to hold him, and to sell 
him,”—take heed lest the curse return upon himself and his 
own race. 
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Articte XI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


M’Cosn on THE SuPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE Nat- 
uRAL.*—The title of this volume reminds us of a work of far 
greater ability, “ Nature and the Supernatural,” by Dr. Bushnell. 
It was immediately occasioned by the Essay of Baden Powell, in 
the “ Essays and Reviews” which have occasioned so great ex- 
citement in England of late,—an excitement which is likely to be 
the beginning of a wide-spread and deeply agitating theological 
movement. That such a movement should arise in the Church of 
England was inevitable, and it has not begun a year too early. 
Indeed, it had been far better for the cause of theological scierce, 
and the cause of earnest Christianity, if it had begun twenty years 
ago. 

The specific object of Dr. M’Cosh was to assert the possibility 
of a supernatural element and supernatural interference in the 
kingdoms of nature, in a miraculous revelation, and in the opera- 
tions of grace. This possibility he defends in opposition to the 
avowed rationalism of scientifie men like Baden Powell, and of 
the prevailing secularism of so much of the metaphysical philosophy 
that is now current in England. 

Had he addressed himself to this task alone, and produced a 
philosophical argument confined to its appropriate subject-matter, 
and conducted in a manner more severely scientific, he would have 
rendered a far more efficient service to the cause which he design- 
ed to serve. But instead of this, he has written a book in part 
philosophical, in part theological, in part biblical, in part homilet- 
ic, and in part popular, which will be well received by those whose 
faith is not disturbed, but will be scarcely respected by those whom 
the work was designed to convince. 

We would not undervalue the philosophical ability of the work, 
for it gives proof of the author’s readiness to discern the weakness 
of the positions taken by the opponents of supernaturalism, and of 





* The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James M’Cosun, 
LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 369. Price 
$1.25. 
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his skill and acuteness in defending the grounds of a better system 
than theirs. But the want of preciseness, method, and stringent 
argument, is painfully manifest on every page, while the gossiping 
digressions, and the well-meant but unfortunately-introduced mor- 
alizings, with the general mixing of truths natural and supernat- 
ural, are not fitted to win for the work the respect which its real 
merits would otherwise claim, and which a severer method and a 
more logical argument ought to have enforced. 

But our English brethren must fight their theological battles in 
their own way, and it is not unlikely that a work like this may be 
better suited for the community for whom it was written than we 
should think it possible. The author certainly merits the highest 
praise for his ready zeal in the defense of imperiled truth, while 
the activity of his mind, the resources of his abundant reading, the 
sagacity of his criticisms, and the glowing eloquence to which he 
often attains, make all that he writes interesting to the reader. 
We do not hesitate to recommend this as a suggestive and quick- 
ening contribution to our theological literature. 

Those of our readers who have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining the book for themselves, will be interested in the 
“Table of Contents,” which we subjoin entire : 


Boox First.—7he Natural in Relation to the Supernatural.—Cuarrer I.—Man 
Discovering the Uniformity of Nature. Cuarrer II.—In what the Natural Sys- 
tem Consists, Carrer II1I.—Mental Principles involved in our Conviction as to 
the Uniformity of Nature. Carrer IV.—How much is Contained in the Nat- 
ural, Cuarrer V.—The Natural a Manifestation of the Supernatural. 

Boox Seconp.— The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural.—Cuarter I.— 
General Remarks on the Supernatural.—Sec. 1. The Precise Nature of the Super- 
natural; Sec, 2. The Possibility of a Miracle; Sec. 3. Purposes served by the 
Supernatural; Sec. 4. Relation of the Supernatural to the Natural. Cuaprer 
II.—The System of the Supernatural.—Sec, 1. There is Sytems in the Supernat- 
ural; Sec. 2. The Typical System of Revelation; Sec. 3. The System of Prophe- 
ey; Sec. 4. The Plan of Christ’s Life; Sec. 5. The System of Miracles; Sec. 6. 
The System of Doctrine; Sec. 7. The System of Duty; Sec. 8. The System of 
Means ; Sec. 9. The System in the Dispensation of Grace. Cxaprer IIT.—The 
Evidences of Christianity.—Sec. 1. A Study of the Christian Evidences. The 
Evidences a System; Sec. 2. Connexion between the Miracle and the Doctrine; 
Sec. 3. Ends accomplished by the Systematic Character of Revelation. Carrer 
IV.—Analogy between the Natural and Supernatural Systems. 

Arrenpix.—Art. 1. Oxford Philosophy; Art. 2. Bunsen and German Theology. 
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“ Arps To Farrn,”* anp “Tracts For Priests AND PEopie.”+ 
—The volumes, whose titles we here connect, are both important, 
whether we consider the sources from which they come, the parties 
or schools for which they speak, or the doctrines which they defend. 
They are both designed to meet and direct the excitement pro- 
duced in the Church of England by the much talked-of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” We regret that they came to hand too late to 
give us time to examine them minutely, and to weigh them con- 
siderately, but we cannot defer to a future number all notice of 
works so interesting as these for their contents, and so important 
for their present relations and their future influence. 

The “ Aids to Faith ” consists of nine elaborate Essays, written 
and edited under the direction of William Thomson, D. D., author 
of the well-known and highly esteemed “ Outlines of the Necessa- 
ry Laws of Thought,” and of the series of Bampton Lectures for 
1853 on the Death of Christ. Dr. Thomson was for several years 
Fellow, and afterwards Provost of Queens College in Oxford, and 
has been for nearly two years Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
He is a man of extensive reading in Philosophy and Theology, of 
a sound and manly English understanding, and of earnest Christian 
faith. His name, as the editor of this volume, would be of itself a 
guarantee for its solid and serious character. The authors of the 
several Essays are nearly all well-known in this country as men of 
high reputation. 

Dr. Mansel contributes the first Essay on Miracles as Evidences 
of Christianity. We find, as we expected, that his well-known 
skeptical metaphysical dogmas have not prevented him from fur- 
nishing an able discussion of this much vexed subject. Happily 
his system is provided with a special positive element of faith, 
that is just apropos to be set off against the Pantheistic and posi- 
tive tendencies of the believers in the laws of nature without a 
lawgiver, and in the impersonal forces of nature, that cannot allow 
exception or deviation for the noblest moral ends. Between Man- 





* Aids to Faith; a series of Theological Essays. By several writers. Being 
a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited by Wiii1am Tomson, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New York: D. Appleton &Co, 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 532. (For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark. Price $1.25.) 

+ Tracts for Priests and People. By various writers. Boston: Walker, Wise 
& Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 372. (For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & 
Peck. Price $1.00.) 
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sel and Baden Powell we have no hesitation in deciding for Man- 
sel as the more sound and Christian philosopher. 

The second Essay, “On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” is by William Fitzgerald, D. D., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross. The argument on this most important topic is able in 
its way, but it fails, in our view, to do justice either to the real 
opinions of those who find the internal evidences the most con- 
vincing and altogether essential, or to the real relation of the mor- 
al to the historical argument for Christianity. Bishop Fitzgerald 
writes, far more than we could wish, from a Church of England 
point of view, and reminds us, oftener than we expected, of the 
tracts of Prof. Andrews Norton against Ripley. Many things 
are shrewdly said, however, and the tract is not without its value. 

The third Essay is on Prophecy, and is by that veteran contro- 
versialist in the Jewish field, Dr. A. McCaul. This is able and 
instructive, but as we glance over its topics we find the real difficul- 
ties, especially those concerning the Messianic prophecies, neither 
so distinctly acknowledged nor so satisfactorily solved, as we had 
hoped and expected. This essential subject will need a fuller, a 
fairer, and more profound treatment than Dr. McCaul has given 
it, before the Church of England shall see entire repose among its 
inquiring spirits. 

The fourth Essay, on Ideology and Subscription, carries an easy 
victory over the strangely weak and dishonest argument against 
which it is directed. We are not certain, however, that the writer, 
Rey. F. C. Cook, is justified in charging the Ideological views of the 
modern Hegelians on the free and easy party who seek for unlim- 
ited tolerance within the Church of England. Mr. Cook seems to 
have taken some of his impressions of German theologians at 
second hand, and strangely to miss the truth when he groups 
Rothe with Strauss and Feuerbach, because he teaches the doc- 
trine to which Dr. Arnold was so partial, that the church will 
at last be coincident with the Christian state. The English Ideol- 
ogists of the Essays and Reviews are vulnerable enough without 
requiring that an argument so one-sided and overstrained should 
be urged against them as that which is furnished in the historical 
parallels of this Essay. 

The fifth Essay, on the Mosaic Record of the Creation, by Dr. 
McCaul, enters upon matters too critical and erudite for any but 
an expert to pronounce upon. The tone of it does not altogether 
please us, while we will not question its ability. 
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For a reason similar to that already expressed we hesitate to 
characterize the Essay which follows, by Prof. George Rawlinson, 
on the Genuineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch. It seems 
to be animated by a spirit truly liberal, learned, and Christian. 

The seventh Essay, on Inspiration, by Edward H. Browne, B. 
D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, is fair, earnest, 
and believing. It is chiefly historical, but even in historical value 
falls far below the well-known Essay of Prof. Tholuck, which has 
been, for several years, before the English public in an English 
translation. He takes moderate ground on this much vexed 
question, and will be thought by many critics to assert very indefi- 
nite opinions. The Essay is too cautious and too concessive to 
satisfy the occasions which called it forth. 

Essay Eighth, by the editor, lifts us to a higher sphere. The 
death of Christ had been treated by him before in his sermons at 
the Bampton Lecture. It is easy to see that it is handled by one 
who has felt the difficulties and weighed the objections that are so 
forcibly urged against so many of the popular theories of the 
atonement. His own solution of these difficulties is very unlike 
that of Archbishop Mayer, indeed, its thoughts are taken rather 
from the German than from any of the Scholastic or Anglican 
theories. But whatever may be thought of his own theory, all 
readers will acknowledge that he has pondered earnestly and writ- 
ten honestly on this most important theme. 

The last Essay, by Charles John Ellicott, Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London, on Scripture and its Interpretation— 
was designed as an offset to the final Essay by Jowett, in the 
Essays and Reviews, both being upon the same subject. As the 
Essay of Jowett is the ablest and the most significant among its 
companions, so it is with Ellicott’s, as compared with its associates. 
It is at once scholarly and believing. The author knows all the 
arguments against which he contends, and is as learned and exact as 
are the interpreters of the negative and indefinite schools. He is 
too honest to overlook a real difficulty, and too frank not to ac- 
knowledge it when seen; but he is full and outspoken in his 
acknowledgment of the divine authority of the sacred writers, and 
in the recognition of their supernatural inspiration. His argu- 
ment on inspiration, though brief, is good, and his entire Essay 
cannot fail to produce a strong impression on those whom it 
was designed to affect. It is eloquently, perhaps too rhetorically 
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written, but it is warmed with an earnest and Christian fire, and 
its closing appeal has a winning pathos. 

The Essays and Reviews have attracted more attention in the 
English church and out of it than either their learning or ability 
would have led us to look for. Perhaps we ought to say of this 
volume in reply, that while it is incomparably superior to its antago- 
nist in every important particular, it is not in all respects equal to 
the real demands and the actual wants of the many “ inquiring 
spirits” in England, whom it was designed to save from confirmed 
scepticism, and to bring back to enlightened faith. It is open 
to many exceptions, but its defects are to be ascribed to the 
supine neglect of biblical and theological science which has pre- 
vailed in the English church for the last generation. The causes 
of this neglect we do not discuss. The fact of its existence is 
abundantly manifest. The ability and scholarship of the “ Aids to 
Faith” we gratefully acknowledge, but it is very obvious, from 
the rapid glance which we have given its pages, that some of these 
Essayists have not yet spoken “the last word” which is yet to be 
uttered on the several topics of which they treat. We honor the 
zeal which has impelled them to the defense of the truth. We ap- 
plaud the courage and ability of their first onset, but we shall 
look for a more elaborate strategy in the future, certainly at some 
of the points which are assailed. 

The Tracts ror Priests AnD Prop e is a col.ection of Essays 
from that portion of the broad church party who sympathize 
more or less warmly with Rev. F. D. Maurice. All of the writers 
agree in contending for a more positive faith than that of some of 
the writers of the Essays and Reviews. But they agree in depre- 
cating the violent attacks upon these writers, which have proceed- 
ed from many in the church, and in protesting against the perse- 
euting spirit with which, as they contend, they have been assailed. 
They urge that many of these attacks have been made by those 
who are incapable of understanding the earnest love of truth with 
which some of the present generation are animated, and are dis- 
qualified through bigotry and ignorance from appreciating their 
difficulties. They insist most earnestly that this passionate parti- 
sanship and outery shall cease, and that the energies of all parties 
shall be directed to the appropriate work of preaching the common 
faith which is held by the Church of England. It is precisely at 
this point, however, that their cause labors most seriously. For 
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one of the questions in controvesy is simply and solely what is the 
common faith of the English Church? In other words, what do 
its formularies teach ? how are they to be interpreted ? who may 
lawfully subscribe them, and with what laxity of menta! reserva- 
tion? The authors of these Tracts do indeed attempt to answer 
these questions, but their answers are too hazy and undetermined 
to satisfy our understandings. But aside from the relation of 
these Tracts to local controversies, they have a general interest 
and importance to all students of Theology and inquirers after the 
truth. They all contend for a positive faith in a supernatural and 
historic Christianity. They all defend their faith by those general 
considerations which address themselves to the common under- 
standing of a man who has been educated in a Christian country. 
The first Essay, by Thomas Hughes, author of “ Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” is especially interesting, as a plain and forcible ar- 
gument of this sort, and is fraught with good sense, plain speak- 
ing, and earnest religious feeling. For the men for whom it was 
designed, and considering the positions which it was designed to 
enforce, it is an effective and valuable argument which no right- 
minded man can read without interest and profit. 

The Second Essay, The Mote and the Beam, by Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, is chiefly occupied with a critical review of the various 
criticisms which the Essays and Reviews have called forth from 
the representatives of the several schools and shades of opinion, 
from the extreme left, the Westminster Review, to the extreme 
right, the London Quarterly. Mr. Maurice always interests 
even when he does not satisfy us, and upon the subjects here in 
discussion, his opinions are entitled to more than common 
attention. 

The titles of the remaining Essays are as follows: The Atone- 
ment as a fact and as a theory. The Signs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven: An Appeal to Scripture on the Question of Miracles. 
On Terms of Communion: The Boundaries of the Church ;—The 
Message of the Church. The Sermon of the Bishop of Oxford on 
Revelation, and the Layman’s Answer: A Dialogue on Doubt;— 
Morality and Divinity. Two Lay Dialogues: On Laws of Nature 
and the Faith therein ;—On Positive Philosophy. All these Essays 
are more interesting and valuable for what they suggest than for 
what they teach. They give us an insight into the inquiring and 
doubting, the chaotic and troubled thoughts of many of the choicest 
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men in England at this very moment, and furnish to the thought- 
ful reader abundant material for his own musings. 

The “ Aids to Faith” are more solid and weighty for the matter 
which they contain, and the positive truth which they enforce. 
“The Tracts for Priests and People” are more interesting, more 
fervent, more practical. Their defects in positive opinions, and 
their tendency to an indeterminate latitudinarianism, are too obvious 
to require comment. Each volume, in its place, is well worthy 
the earnest study of the theological and the general reader. Each 
in unequal measure is fitted to counteract the one-sidedness of 
the other. 


Sprrir oF THE Hesrew Poerry.*—There is no living English 
writer, to whom we should have preferred to commit the task of 
writing on the noble themes suggested by the title of this volume, 
above the honored Isaac Taylor. Instructed, by his abundant 
reading in theology, in ancient and modern exegesis, and the his- 
tory of the church, having the poetic temperament largely devel- 
oped in his own nature, being fully alive to the religious necessi- 
ties of the generation in which he lives, as well as to the want of 
both capacity and of courage in the majority of the theological 
and other professed defenders of the Scriptures, he has wisely 
chosen this subject as congenial to his own matured and mellowed 
experience, and as furnishing the opportunity to say many truths 
that need to be spoken concerning the Word of God, in this day 
of “rebuke and blasphemy.” Nobly has he achiéved the task 
which the selection of this subject imposed upon him. He has not 
shrunk from confronting the peculiar difficulties which the se- 
lection of his task involved. He has faced them distinctly, and 
solved them in an honest and reverent spirit. Critical and exe- 
getical questions are beyond his sphere, and with these he has not 
meddled ; but the far more difficult topics involved in discussing 
the theology and ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures are treated with 
consummate ability, and with a wise adaptation to the readers for 
whom he wrote. 





* The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taytor, author of “ Saturday 
Evening,” &c., &c. With a Biographical Introduction by William Adams, D. D., 
Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, N.Y. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. 1862. 8vo. pp. 386. (For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark. 
Price $2.00.) 
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The Inspiration of the Old Testament is treated in a masterly 
way in the sixteenth chapter, which, if it does not satisfy all 
classes of hypnotic theologians, will do much to relieve the diffi- 
culties of multitudes of more wakeful and more honest seekers 
after the truth. On this most important topic, indeed, the famil- 
iar reader of Taylor’s earlier writings are well aware that he has 
repeatedly uttered truths which needed to be spoken, but which 
it required much courage to speak. All truth-loving men must 
rejoice that his utterances in this volume are so full, so pointed, 
and yet so reverent and wise. 

We cannot refrain from quoting amply from the note which 
concludes the volume :— 


“ There is a stage of intellectual and literary sophistication, commingling fas- 
tidious tastes and the sardonic frivolity of luxurious modes of life, which will 
never consist with the feelings, the tastes, the moral habitudes, that belong toa 
devout reading, study, relish, and home-use of the Bible. Whoever has had near 
acquaintance with leisurely cultivated life, in this, its advanced stage of refine- 
ment, and whoever has felt the potent influence of such an atmosphere upon him- 
self for a length of time, and has learned to relish the ironies, the mockeries, the 
spiritualisms of the region, with its soft intellectuality, and its epicureanism, will 
think that a thousand leagues of interval are not too many to intervene between 
such a region and a home where there is feeling and truth, and within which the 
Scriptures—Prophets and Apostles—might be listened to, and where those min- 
isters of God might make their appeal to the deeper principles of human nature. 
Is it that the canonical writings have been proved untrue? Is it that Revelation 
has lately been tried and found wanting? It is not so; but those who spend life 
in the precincts of well-bred affectations find that they have come into a mood 
which renders the Bible, in its wonted place—on the table, at home—an unwel- 
come object. There is felt to be a sacrilege, even, in opening the book while the 
fancy is reveling in whatever is frivolously intellectual and artistically sensuous. 
To produce this effect, there need be nothing gross or licentious in the converse 
of our intimates, whose converse, nevertheless, does not consist, never will con- 
sist, with Bible-reading habitudes: the two influences are irreconcilably repel- 
lant, the one of the other.”—pp. 383, 384. 

“ At this moment the spread of infidelity, especially in the educated classes, is 
spoken of with alarm. Yet the unbelief of educated Englishmen is not a product 
of reason: it is not the ascertained upshot of an argument: it is not the result of 
a controversy which may have been unskillfully managed on the side of belief. 
This infidelity, or this pantheism, which walks the streets with a noiseless camel- 
tread—breathing in the ear from behind—this rife infidelity, is the natural out- 
speak of intellectual and literary sophistication, and of that relish for frivolous 
pleasures, the operation of which is to render the tastes factitious, and to lull the 
moral conciousness, and to falsify the social affections; and which so perverts 
the reasoning faculty, that evidence produces an effect in an inverse ratio to its 
actual force, 

“ Meantime, the Scriptures are fulfilling their mission. Among ourselves and 
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abroad, the Bible goes on its way, and it prospers ¢o the end whereto He that thus 
sends it sent it. The Scriptures take effect upon men—singly and in communi- 
ties—among whom what is real in human nature, what is strong and great, still 
subsist: the Scriptures come where they come, as the dew; or as the rain from 
heaven ; or they come as the tempest: the word is gentle and germinating; or 
it is a force irresistible; and it does its office, here or there, as the need may be, 
where human nature, as to its moral elements, is still in a culturable state, and is 
still reclaimable; as to those, and at this time they are many, who in respect of 
the moral elements of human nature, have passed beyond this range by the dead- 
ly influence of luxurious refinements—the message from Heaven leaves them 
where they are and goes forward.” 


It is with great satisfaction that we refer to the handsome style 
in which this volume has been issued by the publishers; we are 
also sincerely grateful to Rev. Dr. William Adams for the compre- 
hensive yet minute sketch of the personal and literary life of the 
excellent author. Many admiring readers of Taylor will peruse 
this biographical sketch with no ordinary interest. 


Exticotr on Epnestans.*—This is the second in the series of 
Ellicott’s Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, which has been re- 
published in this country. In its main features it very closely re- 
sembles the one that preceded it on the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
and hence it seems scarcely necessary, at this time, to do more than 
refer to the brief notice of that work, which appeared in the New 
ENGLANDER for Jafuary, 1861. The same thorough and careful 
scholarship, the same judicious use of the labors of others, the 
same appreciation of the author’s style and thought, the same rev- 
erence for the Scriptures as the Word of God,—indeed, all the pe- 
culiar excellencies, which those who have used the former com- 
mentary must have remarked in every part of it, are as conspicu- 
ous, or even more conspicuous, here; so that no one, we think, 
who has become at all acquainted with the writings of this author, 
will hesitate to purchase the present volume, or will fail to exam- 
ine it with pleasure and profit. Perhaps the best recent commen- 
taries in the English language, they are certainly the best adapted 
for students in theology; and no theological class should be with- 
out them. It is a year or more since the republication of the vol- 
ume on Galatians ; we hope the publishers will not keep us wait- 
ing so long for the succeeding volumes. 





* A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuartes J. Exticorr. B. D., Pro. 
fessor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Andover: WarrenF. Draper. 1862. 8vo. pp. 190. Price $1.25. 
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Srvart on Eccrestastes.*—Professor Stuart’s Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes has been well-known to the public for several years, 
and the volume, which now comes to us from the Andover press, 
is only a new edition of that work, with some revision by the 
present editor. In a long introduction, extending over more than 
one hundred and fifty pages, the writer carefully discusses the 
authorship, design, and unity of the book, and then makes some 
examination of the ancient and modern versions of it. At the end 
of this introduction, after saying that a work of a high critical 
character on this book is as yet a desideratum in English, he adds, 
that it was with the hope of doing something to advance the crit- 
ical knowledge of it, that he undertook the preparation of this 
Commentary. The succeeding pages show how well his desire 
and design were fulfilled, for, with a minute investigation of each 
chapter and verse, he has presented the results of his most mature 
scholarship, and opened the meaning of the book before the reader 
with great care. The students of the Bible in our country owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Stuart for his services, which can 
scarcely be measured. 


Pror. H. B. Sarrn’s Eprrion or Hacensacn’s History oF 
Docrrines, (Vot. II.)+—The additions and improvements intro- 
duced into this volume by Professor Smith are of a substantial 
character, greatly increasing the value of the original work. As 
in the former volume, the translation of Buch has been corrected 
throughout, and considerable new matter contained in the fourth 
German edition, has been inserted. What gives this volume es- 
pecial value, however, is the contributions of the American editor ; 
in particular, the full account of the progress of English and 
American theology. Rich as our theology is in matter, the student 
has been left, for the most part, without a chart or compass to 
guide him in the study of it. There has been no adequate bibli- 
ography accessible ; no guide-book such as the German student 
has always at hand, from the beginning of his theological course. 





* A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover.. Edited and Revised by R. 
D. C. Rosstys, Professor in Middlebury College. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
1862. 12mo, pp. 346. Price $1.25. 

+ A Text Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Haceynacn, &c., 
&c. The Edinburgh Translation of C. W. Bucn revised, with large additions, &. 
By Henry B. Sura, D. D. Vol. Il. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. Price 
per volume $2.00. 
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Prof. Smith’s additions to Hagenbach supply this want, and there- 
fore deserve a grateful recognition. In this volume may be also 
found a sketch from his pen—brief as, of course, it must be—of the 
various controversies that have arisen in England and this country, 
from the Reformation to the present moment, with an explanation 
of the documents and authorities in which these controversies 
may be studied in detail. 

Of the general character of Hagenbach, as a writer, we have 
had occasion in previous notices of his writings to speak. In some 
particulars—as, for example, in respect to Bibliography—his work, 
as far as we know, is not excelled. Still it is marked by signal 
deficiencies. We often miss the clear and discriminating state- 
ments which accurate scholars require. It is true that this defect 
is in a measure made up by the copious citations with which the 
author has enriched his pages from other writers on the history 
of doctrines more sharply discerning than himself. As a whole, 
therefore, and for certain purposes, we do not hesitate to say that 
this work is almost indispensable. To Professor Smith, for his 
labors in connection with this new edition, the theological public 
is much indebted. 


Sreyens’s History or Mernopism.*—Dr. Stevens in a third 
volume has completed his work, of which we gave a notice on the 
appearance of the first and second volumes: “The History of 
the religious movement of the eighteenth century, called Meth- 
odism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its 
relations to British and American Protestantism.” The first and 
second volumes comprised his record of the Life and Times of 
Wesley, the fullest and best record, we freely say, of the Life and 
Times of the great founder of Methodism, which has been pub- 
lished. 

This third volume includes the history from Wesley’s death to 
the Centennary Jubilee of Methodism in 1839. The author clearly 
and graphically describes the trials of what he calls the “ testing 
period ” of Methodism, during the ten years after Wesley’s death— 





* The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to 
British and American Protestantism. By Aset Sreveys, LL. D. Vol. IIL. 
From the death of Wesley to the Centennary Jubilee of Methodism. New 
York: Published by Carlton & Porter. 
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trials by internal and external controversies respecting its future 
government,—which resulted, however, in its firmly settled polity 
and its augmented vigor. He then sets forth, in a very interest- 
ing and instructive manner, the missionary development of Meth- 
odism—its plans and efforts for foreign and universal evangeliza- 
tion. He represents the Methodist church as the most effective 
missionary church of our age, planting its standards in many parts 
of continental Europe, in several of the British colonies of the 
West Indies, the continent of South America, Africa, Ceylon, con- 
tinental India, China, the islands of the Southern Ocean, and, in- 
deed, on the confines of the whole earth. The volume has quite 
a charming interest, also, from the life-l ke sketches, which the 
author gives here and there, of the chief preachers and leaders of 
the denomination,—such as Coke, Bunting, Newton, Adam Clarke, 
and Richard Watson ; and of less prominent, though hardly less 
interesting, helpers, like Hicks, Dawson, and Saville among the 
men, and among the women such representatives as Mary Fletcher, 
Hester Ann Rogers, Lady Maxwell, Lady Fitzgerald, and Dinah 
Evans, the heroine of Adam Bede. While the author evidently 
has a high appreciation of the merits of his own denomination, 
and of its prominent actors, he treats other denominations in the 
spirit of liberality and justice. His work is a rich contribution 
towafl the history of the universal church. We are pleased to 
see that the author promises another work, independent of this, 
yet a complement to it—‘* The History of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America”—the materials of 
which he has reserved, while giving in the volumes already pub- 
lished a sufficient account of American Methodism for a record of 
the general Methodistic movement, centralizing in the Wesleyan 
body of England. 


Gov’s Way or Peace.*—There is no more convincing proof 
of the natural sinfulness of man, than the difficulty that is so uni- 
versally felt in understanding the true nature of a religious life. 
The object of Dr. Bonar, in preparing this little book, has been to 
develop the idea that a truly religious life is one of “ peace with 
God.” He says very truly, that with most persons “religion is 





* God's Way of Peace. A Book for the Anxious. By Horatrus Bonar, D. D. 
New York: R Carter & Brothers, 1862. 18mo, pp. 200. (For sale in New 
Haven by F. T. Jarman. Price 50 cents.) 
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looked upon as terminating with forgiveness; whereas true re- 
ligion begins with it.” He says ‘‘True religion is seen in the 
holy life of those who, having found forgiveness and favor in be- 
lieving the record which God has given of his Son, are walking 
with him from day to day, in the calm but sure consciousness of 
being entirely accepted, and working for him with the happy 
earnestness of those whose reward is his constant smile of love; 
who, having been much forgiven, love much, and show forth, by 
daily sacrifice and service, how much they feel themselves debtors 
to a redeeming God, debtors to his Church, and debtors to the 
world in which they live.” He says that it is not good that men 
should be all their lives “seeking God and never finding him;” 
that some Christians seem to think that the man who doubts the 
most about himself is somehow the best believer. To all such 
“doubting believers” he replies in the words of Scripture, “ Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God;” is born, 
not will be,—is now a child of God. And then, “Is God a man 
that he should lie?” “He means what he says!” “ His words 
are not mere random expressions!” ‘They are true and real!” 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Owen’s Ananasis.*—If to be neat, thorough, and definjte, be 
marks of a good workman, Mr. Owen asserts a strong claim to 
that title in the work before us. In externals it is quite above 
most school-books. The binding and paper seem durable, the 
size suited to the student’s hand or table, the type, both English 
and Greek, clear and neat. As to the Greek, we confess no 
special fondness for the so-called Porsonian type. On a page of 
Homer, or Pindar, or Plato, it stares at one with its full, fat form, 
until the eye is fairly sickened. Perhaps for the tyro it is best, 
just because it presents a bold and clear outline. But the ad- 
vanced scholar, who reads the language as a joy and treasure, de- 
mands more elegance in the letters to match the native beauties 
of the tongue. 





* The Anabasis of Xenophon; chiefly according to the text of L. Dindorf, with 
Notes; for the use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, D. D., LL. D., 
formerly Principal of the Cornelius Institute, and now Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages and Literature in the Free Academy in New York City. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1862. 
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If we pass within, the contents of the book and their arrange- 
ment are all that could be desired. The Summary is in English, 
and fills six pages, with a plain, brief survey of the main incidents 
of the narrative ;—a survey which the young scholar needs to 
take at the outset. The Zeat follows, (in 212 pp.), embracing the 
entire History in seven Books, and adopting as a whole Dindorf’s 
reading and punctuation, amended by later authors. The first 
forty pages have foot-notes, comprising full references to Sopho- 
cles’s Greek Grammar, (the familiar fountain of Greek scholar- 
ship in New England for more than twenty years), interspersed 
with many syntactic questions. 

The Notes, Critical and Historical, come next, (in 188 pp.), and 
are full, clear, practical, yet learned, affording all the help which 
any pupil ought to receive apart from his teacher. The text is in- 
terpreted and illustrated by many valuable references to the well- 
known Greek authorities,—the Grammars of Buttmann, Crosby, 
Kihner, Matthiae, Viger, and finally to the last and completest of 
all, that of Hadley. 

After a table giving the Marches, Distances, and Halt-Days 
which composed our Hero’s wondrous journey, we find intro- 
duced a comparatively new element of power in a classical text- 
book. We refer to the Grammatical References given en masse 
to explain the First Book. Of the eighteen pages thus filled, six 
are contributed by Prof. 8. H. Taylor to illustrate “Kiuhner’s 
Elementary Greek Grammar,” which that eminent instructor so 
ably edited, and the remaining twelve by Prof. Hadley, of Yale 
College, to illustrate his own Grammar. These Addenda widen 
the field of Mr. Owen’s efforts by adapting this work to almost 
every latitude. The book closes with two Indices—one Gram- 
matical and the other Historical—both adequate to elucidate the 
text in the fullest manner. 

With even our brief survey of this work it will not appear surpris- 
ing that it has passed through a dozen editions and that the sale has 
reached an aggregate of thirty-five thousand copies. It has com- 
manded the attention of the community for twenty years; and 
with those who can tolerate the tame and nerveless style and end- 
less repetitions of this second rate historian, will bear rule for twenty 
years to come. Happily the young student who uses it will at 
least get a thorough drilling in forms, even if he looses those ideas 
which show the mastership and authority of a leading mind. 
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Wurron’s Frrst Lessons in Greex.*—This little manual pre- 
sents to a practical teacher in the classics several interesting 
features. 1. It brings the Pupil and the Grammar together ; a 
contact which must be made, or there is no true knowledge of 
language at all, and must be made at the outset, or that knowl- 
edge will not be broad or scholarly. 2. J¢ illustrates Hadley’s 
Grammar ; the latest, and, on the whole, the best, practical ex- 
ponent of the Greek Tongue. With some, all Grammars are alike 
good, because each introduces the student toa given language. But 
Grammars, like Lexicons, are merely instruments, and vary in 
efficiency as much as edged tools. They are the condensed his- 
tories of a language, a museum of verbal remains, living or fossil ; 
and their whole worth depends on the tact of him who essays to 
describe or arrange. Hadley’s Grammar—to carry out the image 
—is a complete cabinet. 3. The References are clear, thorough, 
and systematized ; so much so that a patient and resolute scholar 
could almost master the work alone; though no self-tuition will 
take the place of a wise and living instructor. Some have an easy 
logic against References, that a good teacher will not need them, 
and a bad teacher will not use them. The first proposition is un- 
doubtedly true ; but as long as inferior men will and do assume 
the duties of education, the printed book must arrange the work 
to their hand. 4. The Lexicons, both Greek-English, and Eng- 
lish-Greek, seem sufficiently clear and full. We notice, also, that 
the definitions are usually well-selected and illustrated here and 
there by pertinent English derivations; thus leading the tyro 
early to one of the great fountains of his native tongue. 

We must add, by way of criticism, that the References should be 
placed at the foot of the pages they successively illustrate, and only 
the notes at the end. Ifa new language be a new world, it is 
hard enough to be born into it, without a Cesarean process. The 
youthful scholar should be aided by all possible mechanical 
expedients. 





* First Lessons in Greek: the Beginner's Companion-book to Hadley’s Gram- 
mar. By James Morris Warroy, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Haven, Conn. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway. 1861, 
12mo. pp. 120. 
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Cotron’s GREEK Reaper.*—We have before us a copy of 
Colton’s Greek Reader, which we are glad to know still maintains 
its place in the schools as one of the best introductory works for 
students commencing the study of the Greek Language. Through 
its many editions it has done a great work in infusing scholarly 
ardor and love for thorough research in the mind of thousands of 
students. Many a man now feels that it was this book that put a 
backbone into his knowledge, and made him feel that shallowness 
was almost a crime. 

The present edition is perhaps, in all respects, an improvement 
on its predecessors. The foot references are made to the Gram- 
mars of Sophocles, (old edition,) and Crosby, and are graded 
throughout, so as to match the various subjects of which a gram- 
mar should successively treat. This feature is peculiar, we believe, 
to this particular text-book, and gives the student the obvious 
advantage of a clear, thorough, and growing knowledge of the 
language, independently, if need be, of any teacher. The Selec- 
tions, thirteen in prose and ten in poetry, are copious and made 
with great discrimination. The Dictionary is adequate, the notes 
good. In conclusion we would strongly insist that in learning a 
language, “ Readers” are far superior to text-books, derived from 
only one author; and on this contested point, would simply ask 
these questions: Why have teachers, individually, and in Educa- 
tional Boards, waged such a war against them for more than 
fifteen years? Why should a Reader be a “good” thing in 
learning English, but a bad thing in learning Latin and Greek ? 
And why will not variety, before one enters college, best prepare 
him for the different styles which there successively await and 
quicken him ? 


Trux’s ELements or Loeic.-—We have failed to receive before 
this time, and therefore have failed to notice, this excellent Manual 





* A Greek Reader, consisting of new Selections and Notes, with References to 
the principal Grammars now in use. By J. 0. Corton, M. A. Revised and fur- 
nished with new References and Notes, by Henry M. Cotton, New Haven: 
Published by Peck, White & Peck. 

+ The Elements of Logic: Adapted to the capacity of younger students, and 
designed for Academies and the higher classes of Common Schools. By Cuartes 
K. Truz, D. D. Third Edition, revised. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 
24mo, pp. 176. 
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by Professor True, of the Wesleyan University. It is admirably 
adapted to its uses by the clear statements and the abundant 
exam 'es for practice with which it is furnished. 


HISTORY. 


May’s ConstrrutionaL History or Eneianp. Vor. I.*#— 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols of Boston have just published the first 
volume of an American edition of this work which will immediately 
take rank among the most valuable histories in the language. Its 
theme is scarcely of less interest on this side of the Atlantic than 
in England itself. It is the “Constitutional History of England” 
for the last hundred years ; since the accession of George Third: 
from 1760 to 1860. The author is Taomas Erskine May, C. B. 
In his preface he says it is his design to “ trace the progress and 
development of the British Constitution during a period of one 
hundred years; and to illustrate every material change,—whether 
of legislation, custom, or policy,—by which institutions have been 
improved and abuses in the government corrected.” The acces- 
sion of George III has been selected by Mr. May as the period for 
the commencement of the work which he has undertaken, not be- 
cause that event presents any “natural boundary in constitutional 
history,” but because “the history of former reigns has been em- 
braced in the able survey of Mr. Hallam.” This book, therefore, 
forms an admirable and suitable continuation of the long celebrated 
“ Constitutional History of England from the accession of Henry 
VII to the death of George II.” 

Mr. May’s first volume takes up the history of the “ prerogatives, 
influence, and revenues of the Crown; and of the constitution, 
powers, functions, and political relations of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” The most cursory glance at the subjects to which such 
high themes naturally and necessarily conduct, will show the val- 
ue of this new contribution to the history of England, and must 
awaken the interest of every student. The volume commences 
with a masterly sketch of the reasons of the jealousy entertained 
by George Third of the power of his ministers, and then traces 








* The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George Third. 
1760-1860. By Tuomas Exsxive May, C. B. Intwovolumes. Vol. I. Beston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1862. 12mo. pp. 484. (For sale in New Haven by T. H. 
Pease. Price $1.25.) 
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the growth of the influence of the Crown during his reign. The 
history of the influence of the Crown in subsequent reigns brings 
many interesting matters in review, some of which are of quite 
recent date, such as, among things of minor importance, what was 
called the “ bed-chamber question,” on the accession of the present 
sovereign ;—whether on a change of ministry there should also be 
a change in the ladies of the Queen’s court, who naturally exert a 
powerful influence over her. The next subject in order is the 
“ Revenues of the Crown,” which includes such topics as “ the 
civil list ;” pensions; private property of sovereigns; provision 
for the royal family. Chapter /i/th is upon the “ House of Lords 
and the Peerage.” The change in its character, by the increase 
of its numbers since the accession of George Third; the Peerage 
of Ireland ; the rights of Scottish peers ; life peerages; and, more 
interesting and instructive than all, the evidence throughout of the 
gradual loss of power by this ancient and privileged House. 

But the chapters of greatest importance and highest interest 
are the two last,—the sixth and seventh,—which are devoted to 
the House of Commons. A full exhibition is first given of all the 
anomalies of representation prior to reform; of the defects also, 
often exceedingly curious, in the old electoral system; of the sale 
of boroughs; of the pecuniary bribery of members during the 
reign of George Third. ‘The Proceedings of the Commons against 
the famous Wilkes are also detailed at length. Such matters are 
introduced as the history of the publication of Parliamentary de- 
bates ; of the modern system of petitioning; sketches also of Par- 
liamentary oratory, and its characteristics in the age of Chatham 
and Pitt, as well as in these modern days. In fact, in these pages 
may be found a clear and reliable account, not only of all that per- 
tains to the House of Commons which is of curious or historical 
interest, but also a full detail of the various steps by which it has 
gradually increased its power, till at last it has gained the ascend- 
ency and holds the real control of the executive government. 

This American reprint is from the Riverside press, and is in 
every way uniform with the very excellent editions of Hallam’s 
Works, which are published by Messrs. Crosby & Nichols. 


Mr. Buckie’s Betrer.—For the benefit of those who have pur- 
chased, or propose to purchase, Mr. Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion, we transfer to our pages the following lines,—though they 
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have already had a pretty wide circulation. They are said to have 
been originally written on the fly-leaf of one of his volumes. 
Those who possess the work may like to put on the fly-leaf of their 
own copy this very satisfactory synopsis of the accomplished and 
distinguished author’s faith. 


Tus is the creed—let no man chuckle— 
Of the great thinker, Henry Buckle ; 
“Tf believe in fire and water, 

And in Fate, Dame Nature's daughter ; 
Consciousness I set aside— 

The dissecting knife’s my guide ; 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue, nor in vice ; 

In what strikes the outward sense, 
Not in mind or Providence ; 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In Macaulay, and The Times, 

As for truth, the ancients lost her-— 
Plato was a great impostor. 

Morals are a vain illusion, 
Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin nor in Greek 

Let us for instruction seek ; 

Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes. 

Would we learn what we should do, 
Let us watch the Kangaroo ; 

Would we know the mental march, 
It depends on dates and starch. 

I believe in all the gases, 

As a means to raise the masses. 
Carbon animates ambition, 

Oxygen controls volition ; 

Whate’er is good or great in men 
May be traced to hydrogen ; 

And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfettered whole.” 


MISCELLANY. 


Letter on “Tue Free Banxine Law.”—We have received 
from Joseph 8S. Ropes, Esq., of Boston—who will be recognized 
as a valued contributor to the pages of this Quarterly—a printed 
letter which he has lately addressed to the Hon. 8S. Hooper, on the 
“Free Banking Law.” His views are so just, that we should like, 
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if it were practicable, to publish the letter entire. It deserves 
general circulation. 

He approves of the issue of government currency, which, he 
says, “may be slightly depreciated for a time, but will ultimately 
be placed on a par with specie, and will then undoubledly consti- 
tute by far the best paper medium we have ever known, precisely 
because it will have no connection with banking.” . 

“The necessary qualifications of a good paper currency are, 
1. Complete security. 2. Universal confidence. 3. Prompt and 
unfailing convertibility into specie at par, and at the principal 
commercial centers of the country.” 

The only serious cbjection to the issue of currency by the 
government, has hitherto been that it would displace the issues of 
local banks, causing much loss and inconvenience to local interests. 
Now all this is changed. The U. 8. Treasury needs all it can 
borrow, while the local banks, frem the diminution of business 
and curtailment of credit are unable generally “to keep up their 
loans and can reduce their circulation without inconvenience.” 

“The three essential requisites of a good paper currency would 
be secured. The security of notes based on the resources and 
credit of the whole nation would be ample, and the confidence felt 
in them equally so, while the facility of redemption at those com- 
mercial centers, which supply so large a portion of the revenue, 
will be obviously complete.” 

The difference between such a currency and notes issued under 
a“ Free Banking Law” is very forcibly shown by discussing 
the impossibility of securing the prompt convertibility of such 
notes into specie; the danger of unlimited expansion, and the 
periodical return of financial crises. 


Tue Law or Freepom AND BonDAGE IN THE Untrep States.*— 
We have space in the present number for the title only of this 
valuable work. The author is Joun Copman Hupp, Esq., of New 
York. A notice of it may be expected in the next number. 


Lorp Bacon’s Works.—Messrs. Brown & Taggard of Boston 
deserve high commendation for their enterprise in continuing the 
publication of their princely edition of Lord Bacon’s Works. Vol- 





* The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States. By Joux Copman 
Hurp, Counselor at Law. Two volumes, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. 
pp- 617, 800. 
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ume Third of the Philosophical Works is now before the public. 
Eight volumes in all have now appeared; seven more will complete 
the series. 


Mactay’s Lirz amone THE Carnese.*—In the present interest- 
ing and critical condition of things in the Celestial Empire, any 
work relating’to it, written by one who has had many years’. per- 
sonal acquaintance with its institutions and people, cannot but 
have its value. The work before us is by a Methodist missionary 
of thirteen years’ standing, and has been compiled for the special 
gratification of his friends, at their pressing instance. It first re- 
views the whole field of Chinese history, religion, literature, char- 
acter, ete., in a manner which is necessarily too brief and sketchy 
to be very satisfactory, and which, also, as we think, is deficient 
in the liveliness and point which would partially make up for its 
scantiness. The last two-thirds of the book are mainly occupied 
with accounts of the labors of the mission to which the author be- 
longed, and are plentifully illustrated with views of the various 
mission buildings in and about Fuh-Chow, where he was stationed. 


Bonar’s Hymns or Fatra anp Horr.t—The Messrs. Carter, of 
New York, have just published, in very attractive style, a second 
series of the Hymns of Horatius Bonar, of Kelso. We confess 
that we have never been able to discover any special marks of 
genius in the poetical productions of Dr. Bonar. Still they are per- 
vaded by a spirit so calm, so tranquil, and so thoroughly religious, 
that many of his little poems have long been favorites with us. We 
have found quite a number of Hymns in the series now before us 
fully equal to the best of his former productions; and it would be 
very easy to make from these pages a very attractive selection. 


Rev. Dr. O. Ettswortu Daceert’s Sermon at THE FUNERAL 
or Epson Carr, M. D.—Dr. Carr, at whose funeral this sermon 
was preached, was a physician of high professional attainments in 
Canandaigua, New York. He was in addition a truly religious 





* Life among the Chinese: with characteristic sketches and incidents of ‘mis. 
sionary operations and prospects in China. By Rev. R. S. Mactay, M. A., ete- 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 12mo. pp. 400. 

+ Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second Series. By Horativs Bonar, D. D. 
Kelso. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 308. (For sale in New 
Haven by F. T. Jarman. Price 75 cents.) 
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man; and in his character were combined, in an unusual degree, 
great candor and honesty, with a singular evenness of temper, kind- 
ness, liberality, and public spirit. We have had occasion before 
to speak of the felicity of Rev. Dr. Daggett’s sermons on similar 
occasions. In the discourse before us we find fresh evidence of that 
warm and friendly sympathy, that rare power of analysis, and 
that severe good taste in thought and expression, which have 
made him, for a long time, one of the most honored and acceptable 
clergymen in Central and Western New York. 


Tue CuristrAN Maipen, orn Memorrats or Exiza Hessev.*— 
This is a much more readable and valuable book than the biogra- 
phies which are usually prepared of young people for the use of 
Sunday Schools. Miss Hessel was a young English lady, who 
died in 1859, about thirty years of age. She seems to have had a 
mind of more than common activity, and we may say cultivation,— 
at least of a certain kind. The peculiar excellence of this memo- 
rial is that it gives very interesting glimpses of her mental progress 
and her inner life. By means of her letters and journals we have 
the record of the impressions made upon her by a wide variety of 
the popular writers of the day. Prominent among them are found 
the names of many Americans:—Channing and Emerson; Cheever 
and Elihu Burritt; Longfellow and Willis; Mrs. Stowe and Miss 
Warner; Edgar Poe and John B. Gough; Mrs. Judson and Mrs. 
Hamlin. 


Morat anv Reticious Quorations FROM THE Poets, Toricar- 
Ly ARRANGED.|—No matter how familiar one may be with our 
best religious poets, he will often find it a great assistance, when 
looking up the passages to which he wishes to refer, to have a book 
within reach, like the one before us. The compiler has succeeded 
admirably in his object, which has been to “furnish a volume, il- 
lustrating and enforcing moral truth, in its multiform aspects, by 
the gems of thought found in the poets, in a form convenient for 
reference and for quotation.” The authors, from whom selections 
have been made, number nearly six hundred; and the quotations 





* The Christian Maiden. Memorials of Eliza Hessel. By Josuva Priestiey. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 18mo. pp. 357. 

+ Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets, Topically Arranged: com- 
prising choice selections from six hundred authors. Compiled by Rev. Wiu1am 
Rice, A.M. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 8vo. pp. 338. 
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more than four thousand. The selection and arrangement of 
topics, some four or five hundred in number, is excellent. The 
typography is unexceptionable. 


Patriotic AND Heroic ELoquvence.*—This is a book for the 
times, made up of short but choice extracts for the reading of 
“the million,” and published by Mr. James G. Gregory of New 
York. The selections well represent the patriotic eloquence of 
the past year; being taken, for the most part, from the speeches 
and writings of our best known American statesmen, poets, and 
literary men, and from the editorials of prominent New York 
journalists. Like all of Mr. Gregory’s publications, the typogra- 
phy of the volume is very superior. 


IntustraTED Annvuat Reoister or Rvurat AFFAIRS FOR 
1862.t—Although this is a publication designed especially for far- 
mers, and might very properly be called an “agricultural year- 
book,” yet there is in it very much of general interest. It contains 
an admirable article upon “* Vegetable Physiology, or the growth 
of plants,” with thirty illustrations; and another upon grasses, 
with descriptions of twenty-two varieties, illustrated by thirteen 
engravings. To those who wish to procure, at small price, a well 
prepared treatise on these very interesting subjects, we commend 
this little volume. 


Putrrr anp Rostrum.—To those whose eyes are suffering from 
the labor of attempting to read the popular speeches and addresses 
of the day as they are given to us in the close columns of our 
wretchedly printed daily papers, this unpretending little serial 
will be hailed as a great convenience. Several numbers are now 
before us. In number 24 we find the Address of Henry Winter 
Davis, delivered before the Mercantile Association of Brooklyn, 
Dee. 26th, 1861, on the “Southern Rebellion and the Constitu- 
tional Powers of the Republic for its Suppression.”” Number 25 
contains the lecture which was delivered in New York and Boston, 





* Patriotic and Heroic Eloquence.—A book for the Patriot, Statesman, Stu- 
dent. New York: James G. Gregory, 46 Walker street. 1861. 12mo. pp. 
264. (For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease, Price, 75 cents.) 

+ The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 1862. One hundred 
and sixty engravings. Albany: Luther Tucker & Son. 1862. 12mo, pp. 232. 
Price twenty-five cents. 
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in Dec., 1861, by WENDELL Puttuirs, on “the War for the Union.” 
Numbers 26 and 27 contain the speeches of Wiru1am Lioyp Gar- 
r1son: “The Abolitionists and their relations to the War ;”—of 
Garretr Davis: “The War not for Emancipation ;” and of At- 
EXANDER H. Srepuens: “ African Slavery, the Corner-Stone of 
the Southern Confederacy.” In Number 28 there is the speech of 
Martin F. Conway, delivered in the House of Representatives, 
Dee. 12, 1861: “ The War: aSlave UnionoraFree?” Mr. E. D. 
Barker of New York is now the publisher. On receipt of 10 cts. 
he will forward any number of the Magazine by mail, postage 
pre-paid. 


Tratn’s Unton Speecnes.—Our readers, we doubt not, are all 
familiar with the reputation of that most enterprising countryman 
of ours, Mr. Georce Francis Tratn, of Boston. It will be recol- 
lected that, some years ago, he was devoting his energies, with 
most unexampled enthusiasm and the highest satisfaction to him- 
self, to the important work of helping on the progress of civiliza- 
tion in England; more particularly in the way of convincing the 
British mind of the innumerable benefits to be derived from the in- 
troduction into the cities of the United Kingdom of horse railroads. 
Since the rebellion broke out, Mr. Train has been employing his 
rare oratorical powers on its various exciting themes, and in his 
way, it must be acknowledged, he has done his best to serve his 
country. Some choice extracts from his Union Speeches, made on 
different occasions, have reached us in the papers. The last notice 
of him that we have seen was to the effect that he had had a public 
dispute in London with some advocate of the rebel cause. Mr. 
Train, after demolishing the flimsy arguments of his opponent in his 
usual energetic and fervid manner, ended with a reference to a taunt 
of his adversary, that “every Southerner can whip three Yankees!” 
He declared, amid the cheers of the John Bulls present, that he 
was ready to prove on the spot that this was false, and demanded 
that boxing-gloves should be immediately sent for, when he would 
demonstrate the absurdity of the claim, and show them how a 
Southerner would behave when attacked by one Yankee! But we 
have devoted too much space to Mr. Train. Messrs. T. B. Peterson, 
of Philadelphia, have published a complete authorized American edi- 
tion, in pamphlet form, eighty-eight pages, octavo, price 25 cents. 
Let all who are troubled with dispepsia or any form of despondency 
with regard to the future destiny of the American eagle, send on 
their money to Philadelphia. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Memorial of the Rev. Royal Robbins, Late Pastor of the Church in Kensington, 
Ct. Compiled by S. Srrtve. Containing a Sermon preached at his Funeral by 
Rev. E. C. Jones, of Southington, Ct. 8vo. pp. 57. ; 

The English Language in Liberia. The Annual Address before the Citizens of 
Maryland County, Cape Palmas, Liberia, July 26, 1860, being the Day of Nation- 
al Independence. By the Rev. Atexanper Crummeti, B. A., Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Missionary. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Official Report of the Niger Valley Exploring Party. By M. R. Detany, 
Chief Commissioner to Africa. 8vo. pp. 75. 

Mr. John Bright’s Speech at Rochdale, Dec. 4, 1861, on the American Crisis, 
From the Rebellion Record in advance of the Third Volume. G. P. Putnam. 
8vo. pp. 14. 

The Position of Our Species in the Path of Destiny ; or the Comparative In- 
fancy of Man and of Earth as his Home. New York: Charles Scribner. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

The Birth and Death of Nations. A Thought for the Crisis. New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 8vo, pp. 33. 

Zhe National Weakness. A Discourse delivered in the First Church, Brook- 
line, Fast Day, Sept. 26, 1861. By Rev. F. H. Hence, D. D. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Grounds for Gratitude. A Thanksgiving Discourse, Nov. 28, 1861, in the First 
Congregational Church, Litchfield, Ct. By Grorce Ricuarps, Pastor. 8vo. pp. 12. 

The Spirit and Aim of the Gospel. A Sermon before the American Missionary 
Association at its Fifteenth Annual Meeting in Norwich, Ct. By Rey. C. B. Boyn- 
ton, D. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Earl's Heirs. A Tale of Domestic Life, By the Author of East Lynne, 
ete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 8vo. pp. 200. 

War and Emancipation. A Thanksgiving Sermon, Nov. 21, 1861. By Rev. 
Hevey Warp Bescuer. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 8vo. pp. 32. 

Thanksgiving. A Sermon preached in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Noy. 28, 1861. By Cuartes Wapswortn, Pastor. Published by 
request. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Semi-Centennial of the Litchfield County Foreign Mission Society, celebrated 
at Litchfield, Oct. 16, 1861, Svo, pp. 42. 

Morning Star Papers. By Rev. Samvet C. Damon. 8vo. pp. 80. 


Writ of Habeas Corpus, Ex-parte Merryman, Article, by the Hon. Henry 
Durrox. From the American Law Register, Oct., 1861. 8vo. pp. 13. 


The American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. We have received 
from this Society the following publications :—Gvandfather’s Birthday. pp. 3%. 
The Promised One, pp. 64. Historical Tales for Young Protestants. pp, 224. 
Kitty King. pp. 80. Story Truths, 4 vols. pp. 140. Life of Havelock, in 
German. German Soldiers’ Hymns. Good Counsel for iers in the Field. 
Pocket Tracts for Soldiers. 





ERRATA.—On page 251, line 3, substitute “is” for 

On page 294, for Article VII, read Article VI. 

On page 324, 7th line from bottom, for Gen. Samuel Larned, read Gen. Daniel 
Larned. 

Article VIII, in the January No., should be credited to Mrs, Gertrude de Vingut, 
instead of to P. Santval. 





